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“How's bus 


Gene Miller (BW’s Associate Managing Edi- 


tor) is talking to his friend, Luther Hodges. 


We know what the Governor is going to say 


“Business is good in North Carolina.” 


For as businessman turned government exec- 


utive, Hodges has applied sound manage- 


ment principles to his new job, seen his state 


prosper. Perhaps Business Week had a mod- 


est hand in this. for the Governor is a long- 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


— 
in 


time subscriber and reader. And North Caro- 
lina has used BW’s advertising pages to suc- 
cessfully promote industrial development. But 
this is not extraordinary — for many execu- 
tive-readers who find Business Week “most 
useful” of all general business and news mag- 
azines, tell us that they find it “most pro- 
ductive” for their companies’ advertising. 
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Announcing 


Your Golden Opportunity to Increase Sales! 


THOMAS REGISTER 








50° 


ANNUAL 
EDITION 








@ Industry's No. 1 Marketplace offers you a 
sales potential unmatched in buyer-seller traffic, 
unequalled in sales producing inquiries .. . 
booming in direct buying action. 

The 50th Annual Edition will exceed any 
previously published, both in comprehensive- 
ness, scope and value to its paid subscribers. 


This edition will constitute the most complete 


and detailed summary of U. S. industry ever 
published. 50,000 items of 12,500 manufacturers 
will be on display. 

Here users will find it easier than ever before 
to decide which products to buy . . . which 
sources to contact. 

Make sure that YOUR products will have front 
line attention in 


Industry’s No. 1 Marketplace of Buying Action! 


Thomas Publishing Co. 


461 Eighth Avenue © New York 1 


Telephone: OXford 5-0500 
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.-ewhere Sales Producing Inquiries Are Born! 
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PIPELINE 
Engineer 

















he's reading it because it's streamlined to fit his 
specialized operating interest--pipelining, only--(no 








drilling/producing, no refining)...your ads reach him in 
a cleaner, "thinner" atmosphere. 


You get both... 





that's right, two for one —in a per- 
fect, market-matched combination. The 
Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company 
publishes three specialized engineer- 
ing/operating magazines—The Petroleum 
Engineer-Drilling/ Producing; The Pipe- 


line Engineer; and The Refining Engineer THE PET ROLEU mt 


... and one integrated operating maga- — : = 
zine — The Petroleum Engineer for Man- | A [ ay [ Boor 
agement. Ads scheduled in either of the . 

three streamlined, specialized books FOR MANAGEMENT 
automatically appear in the all-industry 
Management Edition, too — twin-powered 
coverage with assured impact. PE’s mod- 
ern Four-Book Plan goes far beyond 
routine business paper publishing. Try 
it Give your budget a chance to perform 
more effectively. 














~ 
he's reading it because it fits his management status 
and integrated interests in all phases of oil/gas 
operations...your ads automatically reach him, too--one 
plate, one rate. 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /50x 1589 e DALLAS 
DALLAS: ABBOTT SPARKS, ADV. DIRECTOR; ED SEALEY; RI 8-4403; CHICAGO: E. V. PERKINS, HA 7-6883; NEW YORK: CLYDE DILLEHAY, JOHN McDONALD, MURRAY HILL 6-7232 
LOS ANGELES: RICHARD P. McKEY (PASADENA) RY 1-0685; PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1-0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, TR 1-5762; HOUSTON: JESS E. ADKINS, JA 6-263] 
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shop talk 


= Our “Washington Report” de- 
partment this month might best be 
titled, “The Taxpayer’s Revenge.” 

If you feel you aren’t getting 
“your money’s worth” from those 
dollars you send Uncle Sam so reg- 
ularly, don’t miss Stan Cohen’s spe- 
cial report starting on page 78. IM’s 
Washington editor presents a de- 
tailed picture on the services which 
the Federal government offers mar- 
keting men. 

We think you'll be just as sur- 
prised as we were at the amazing 
number of special services which 
are readily available and how 
willing the government is to assist 
industrial marketers. Stan Cohen’s 
article represents almost a roadmap 
for anyone interested in obtaining 
marketing help from the govern- 
ment. 

We suspect that this is an article 
you'll want to save and file for fu- 
ture reference. 


# That’s just one of the regular 
departments which you won’t want 
to overlook this month. Consider 
“Markets on the Move,” page 31. 
IM’s editorial research department 
presents highlight summaries of a 
number of interesting and important 
developments which are worthy of 
keeping an eye on... plus a special 
report on pollution. At first glance, 
pollution might seem to be the most 
unlikely source of new business for 
industrial marketers. It represents, 
however, a very important multi- 
million dollar market which is cry- 
ing for new ideas, methods and 
equipment. 


# Then there’s our recently ex- 
panded “Sales Promotion Ideas” de- 
partment, which starts on page 113. 
As usual, it’s filled with ideas which 
can be adapted to add more excite- 
ment and perhaps better efficiency 
to your sales promotion program. 


We particularly liked the little 
item, “Musical comedy sparks com- 
pany sales meeting,” which you will 
find on page 113. It tells how Mar- 
tin-Senour Co. livened up a sales 
meeting with a musical theme. 
What particularly attracted our at- 
tention, however, was the way Mar- 
tin-Senour honored six star sales- 
men of the year. 

The salesmen were allowed to 
pose as the “angels” of the musical 
production, sitting in roped-off easy 
chairs and being supplied at all 
times with $1 cigars. They also got 
breakfast in bed during the sales 
meeting. 

In this department, you'll also 
find another “promotion idea-of- 
the-month” and details on IM’s new 
contest, which will award a special 
“idea man” trophy for the origi- 
nator of the best sales promotion 
idea submitted each month. 


® Included with this issue is an- 
other of the separate booklets, which 
we introduced last month as the 
new format for the “IM Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing” series. It fea- 
tures “A Complete Library System 
for Industrial Marketers” developed 
over the past 20 years by Howard 
G. (Scotty) Sawyer, one of the 
country’s best known industrial ad- 
men. 

With the system developed by Mr. 
Sawyer, it is possible to organize all 
types of reference material on mar- 
keting so that everything can be 
easily located. Over 1,500 different 
subjects are included in this system, 
each having its own easily under- 
stood code number. The system is 
flexible enough to permit addition of 
thousands of additional subjects if 


needed. 


The Eddsea 


Complete table of contents... pages4&5 
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brings you dividends of sales and 
good will. 
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ity and distributor promotion that covered 100,000 silos with its poly 
ethylene « ring in record time. 
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THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION may have been aware that there’s a mine of information some 
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where among government departments, offices, and bureaus. But IM’s 
Washington Editor tells you exactly where and how to get it, giving 


names and ‘phone numbers of key individuals. Stanley E. Cohen 


Flying Tiger grabs new sales with big reach ............. 
Since freight cargo planes must fly even though half-filled, when this 
line upped carrying capacity considerably, it took aggressive prom 


tion to bring in more customers regularly for its Constellations. Phil Seitz 


° ’ ° ° 
Kaiser’s mobile vans spearhead new line ............... 

When Kaiser developed a new aluminum conduit, it wasted no time in 
of vans to take it right to the customer. 


Betty Aulenbach 


designing a brace 


RCA Promoter’s Portfolio packages a year’s campaign .... . 
A handsome ‘A's Electron Tube 
Div. impress ifs distributors n following its well-designed ‘amy 


P. K. Thomajan 
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Distributors take a frank look at ad materials ............ 
Three veterans in the industrial supply business speak up on their tru 
function and tell exactly what type of support manufacturers ight t 


jive them—but often don't. Thomas S. Hook 


Can you measure results from your ads? ............... 


Here's another good answer to the question posed in 


ment forum which brought a number of tangible 


sults during January and February. Alex P. Fox 





IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
If you ever thought you'd like to keep all the good reference material y 
ruse the subjects are s 


receive filed for ready use, but gave up bec liverse 


here’s your answer. It took Howard G. (Scotty) Sawyer, of James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., 


handy form as its 14th "Encycl 


two decades to do the spade work for you, which IM presents 


ypedia of Marketing.” ‘A system for organiz 


ing a marketing library’’ organizes over 1,500 different subjects of the pr 


fession, yet leaves ample room so you can go off on tangents of your 


needed. This complete library system should prove most useful to you in your 


career. Included as a separate insert 











DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising volume in business Marketing research 


papers Markets on the move 


Company communications NIAA News 


Copy chasers Problems in industrial marketing 
Editorially speaking 
7 Ome Sales promotion ideas 


For the record Siow sai 
IM reprints available 


Top Managment forum 
Industrial shows F g f 


Letters to the editor Washington report 


Marketing aids Which ad attracted more readers 


MONTHLY 
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METALWORKING FIELD 


Continuous high readership due to 
editorial superiority has earned 
this leadership for MTBB in the 
metalworking field. Leadership 
that advertisers know “pays off” 
for them. During 1958 MTBB 
carried more pages of advertising 
than any other metalworking 
monthly. MTBB covers the prime 
buyers in this industry best and 
offers the lowest cost per thousand 
to reach the S.LC, that 
make up the important metalwork- 
ing market . cost per thousand 
is only $7.64. MTBB circulation is 
94.09% verified. 


groups 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
MACHINE AND TOOL BLUE BOOK 


Serves entire metalworking 
field including tooling, engi- 
neering, production and 
maintenance 

Over 50,000 circulation 
Reaches 33,000 manufactur- 
Take My olColatey 

List is verified and personal- 
ized 

Starch Readership Studies 
available 

Write for MTBB data file 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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One of the chief responsibilities of E. F Gibian, Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc., is the control of capital expenditures. His 
Company recently invested $18 million to improve research and 
production facilities, rounding out a $51-million capital improve- 
ment program involving all of the Company‘s many divisions. 








Is your catalog 
seen by the 
unseen buyer? 


Many of industry’s important engineering executives are rarely seen 





by salesmen. Yet, these men may control the investment of millions 
of dollars spent for products and services. One such executive is E. F 
Gibian, Staff Director of Industrial Engineering, Thompson Prod- 
ucts Divisions of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. Here’s what he 


has to say about the buying process in his company: 


“In planning new production lines or modernizing existing ones, 
major decisions are often made months before our suppliers 
learn of our plans. For example, our engineers prepare specifi- 
cations for machine tools largely on the basis of information 
contained in manufacturers’ catalogs. Rarely do we call in 
salesmen until after this preliminary planning has been com- 


pleted, and I almost never meet with them personally. 


“Obviously, it is important for any manufacturer of production 
equipment to make sure we see his catalog while this initial 
screening is taking place. And I can safely say that his best 
protection is to have his catalog included in Sweet’s. In almost 
every buying situation, Sweet’s Catalog Files are the first place 
we look for the facts we need. They help us compare possible 


suppliers quickly and easily. Frequently, we can get all the 


information required to make a preliminary product selection. 


“Since the catalogs in Sweet’s are already filed, classified, and 
indexed when we receive them, we also save the trouble and 
expense of maintaining inconvenient files of loose catalogs. 
Best of all, they’re immediately available ...there’s no need to 
wait for information to come through the mail. 


“It’s no surprise, then, that the positive information we obtain 
from the catalogs in Sweet’s Files may well be the determining 
factor in selecting a particular manufacturer’s product.” 


SWEET‘’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
psy 
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in Calcutta Learn from Dexter Keezer? 


India is a nation precariously balanced between Communism and the West. 
As it grapples with the problems of the modern world, it needs— 
and seeks—all the information it can get on the economics 


and operations of free enterprise. 


That’s why the State Department asked Dexter Keezer to participate in 
six weeks of seminars, held in Calcutta, Bombay and other Indian cities. 
For Dexter Keezer is a practicing economist, who understands not only 
the facts and figures of his trade but also how they apply to business. 


When he’s not travelling, Dexter Keezer can be found in his office at the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. There he heads up the Economics 
Department, a busy group of individuals who daily release volumes of 


information on the state of world, American and, most often, your business. 


Perhaps you’ve seen their semi-annual reports on ‘Business’ Plans for 
Capital Investment.’ Or ‘‘The Pulsebeat of Industry” —facts about where 
each industry stood at the end of 1958 and where they are going 

in 1959. Or ““The American Economy— Prospects for Growth’ —a long- 
range forecast and study of where the economy is heading in 

1960, 1965, 1970. 


You can also find their work in the pages of the 39 McGraw-Hill business 
publications. All the factors affecting our economy are daily gathered, 
analyzed, evaluated and interpreted by Dr. Keezer and his staff, and 
disseminated to all the 620 McGraw-Hill editors. 


This is but one reason why over one million top business executives and 
engineers pay to read one or more McGraw-Hill publications . . . because 
information which makes a dollars-and-cents difference is just as important 
to the businessman in America as it is to the businessman in Calcutta. 


»- 


= PUBLICATIONS ABD} 


. ° 





a. McGraw-Hill 2. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Lime and Agricultural Limestone 
are so important that each year PIT and QUARRY 





features a Special Section in the May issue. . . 


Latest information on modern cost saving equipment and operating methods will be featured in the Annual 
Lime and Agricultural Limestone Section of the May PIT AND QUARRY. Here is a once-a-year oppor- 
tunity for machinery and equipment manufacturers to capitalize on the intensive readership of the May 
issue by describing the advantages of their equipment in the advertising pages of the Lime and Agricultural 


Limestone Section. 


FORECAST 


Lime production in 1959 should show considerable 
improvement over 1958, according to reliable industry 
sources. Increased tonnage is anticipated and conserva- 


tive estimates forecast a total gain of 10 to 12 percent. 










PIT --.- QUARRY | 


Lime fer the 


URANIUM industry 








@ In addition to the regular world-wide circulation of 
PIT AND QUARRY to key personnel of Lime and 
Agricultural Limestone plants, they will also receive 
separate bound copies of the Lime and Agricultural 
Limestone Section. 
@ Your advertisement in this Section of May PIT 
AND QUARRY will enjoy extra high readership 
and extra long sales life 
Advertising space in the Special Section can be had for 
slight additional cost of $45 for full page; $40 for two-thirds 
page; $35 for half and one-third pages. 


a HL ADLESHIP > 
Pa <i 


eistaece 
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MARKET TREND FOR LIME 


A number of factors are responsible for this encourag- 
ing outlook .. . one of the most important being the 
use of Lime in constructing the wearing course of lime- 
stabilized roadways. Now that the highway program is 
getting into full swing, the increasing use of Lime for 
this purpose is a foregone conclusion. With 32 out of 41 
classifications of construction estimating substantial in- 


creases, the market for Lime received added impetus. 


MARKET TREND FOR AGSTONE 


Agricultural Limestone is vital to our nation’s growth 
and progress. With rapidly increasing population and 
shrinking farm acreage, land must be made more pro- 
ductive to maintain our present high living standards. 
This means a growing demand for Agricultural Lime- 


stone. 


MODERNIZATION 


To meet increasing demands, the Lime and Agricultural 
Limestone industries are constantly faced with the 
necessity of plant modernization and expansion. This 


means a steady market for equipment and machinery. 


Tell these producers how your equipment can help 
step up production and increase profits. Place your 
sales story in the important May issue. Write or wire 


your space reservation today. 


PIT AND QUARRY, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 














ee 


...we note with great interest the important part 
PIT and QUARRY has played in keeping us intelligently 


informed on the progress of our industry 99 





meee WA M.J.Grove Lime Company 


LIME - STONE - FREE STATE MASONRY CEMENT: BUILDING SUPPLIES © STREET & ROAD CONSTRUCTION 












PHONES MAIN OFFICE LIME KILN MD MOnumenT BIO GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
om UT OF PREDERCE ” 
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STEPHEN CITY VA 27 BERGE BAER, CER. 





January 29, 1959 


ir. William 4. Wilson, President 
Pit & Quarry Publications, 

431 South Dearborn St., 

Chicago 5, Ill. 







Dear ir. Wilson: 
As we review the last 100 years during which our Company 


and allied products, we cannot help but note with a great 
React : ; deal of interest the important part your publication, Pit & 
eS : Quarry, has played during the last third of that century 

Ss in helping to keep us intelligently informed concerning 
progress in our industry. 





We are often inciined to overlook the important part i 
others play in contributing to the many factors which must Be eae 
be involved in successfully continuing a business for a i 
hundred years. ms 


In this instance, we are attempting to give credit 
where credit is due, particularly to you and your fine 
publication for the important part it has played in our 
industry for the past many years. 


With sincere appreciation for Pit and Quarry's part 
in making the attainment of our 100th year just a bit more 
pleasant, we remain, 





Sincerely your:, 
M. J. GROVE LIME COMPANY 


‘ all Fase 


George A. Z264fler, 
GAZ/pk General Sales Manager 


LIME PRODUCTS BU OIme CHEMICAL FL URING MYOMATE GROUND AMO AOMICULTUMAL Lime 
STONE PRODUCTS - CRUSHED  mACAOAm CONCRETE - BUILOING@ - FLURING@ AND GROUND LimEsTONE 
CONCRETE BLOCKS AND PIPE G READY MIXED CONCRETE 








It is always gratifying to receive voluntary testimony to the important part 
PIT AND QUARRY has played in the development of the industries 

it has so effectively served for the past 43 years . . . especially when it 
comes from an important subscriber in a position to evaluate its editorial 
content in the light of his own business needs. 
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HEATING, Prpinc & Arr CONDITIONING is 
edited for, paid for, and read by these essen- 
tial factors. Singly, or in combination, they 
purchase-control every job in the industrial- 
big building field. 


Your message in HP&AC meets face-to- 
face the engineers AND contractors who 
actually do heating, piping and air condi- 
tioning work . . . the ones who specify AND 
buy . . . the ones who count! But provably 


of THE BIG FOUR 





pure circulation is not all you receive. 
HP&AC gives you the largest and only fully 
paid circulation. It leads by over 2 to 1 in 
advertising volume. It carries more editorial 
by far and is editorially staffed by authorities 
having engineering background in this field. 


Don’t settle for less. Don’t sell yourself 
short. Do a complete, a concentrated adver- 
tising job in your No. 1 medium—HEatTING, 
Pipinc & Arr CONDITIONING. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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COAL MINING IS 


A Concentrated Market...Preparing 
For Its Greatest Expansion Ever 


By 1970, the bituminous coal in- 
dustry is expected to at least double 
its production. To manufacturers of 
capital equipment and supplies, the 
next decade offers these sales op- 
portunities: 


e@ Coal Mining will invest $2 bil- 
lion in new plant, machinery and 
equipment; plus another $2 bil- 
lion to modernize and replace 
existing mine capacity. 


Coal mines will spend approxi- 
mately $1.00 per ton mined for 
operating. equipment, repair 
parts, supplies — an expected 
$475 ‘million in 1959 that will 
rise steadily to $925 million an- 
nually by 1970. 


The continuing pressure of rising 
costs and wages points to increased 
automation, with 1957’s 10.59 tons 
per man-day output expected to 
nearly double by 1970. 


Concentration Is the Key 


Of all bituminous mines, 14% pro- 
duce 87.9% of the industry’ s ton- 
nage, are operated by 11.5% of the 
companies, but account for 90% of 
the total spent for capital equip- 
ment and supplies. 


You sell this market most econom- 
ically through COAL AGE, the 
undisputed authority for mine op- 
erating management. 89.4% of its 
all-paid circulation is centered in 
the 8-state area where 93.7% of 
the total tonnage is mined. 


Here are examples that show how 
advertisers have stimulated buying 
action in the concentrated market 
COAL AGE serves... 
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MINING BUYS BIG! 


And COAL AGE Readers 


Buying influences in any coal mining operation ex- 
tend through many levels of key management men 
who are responsible for using the machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. With its exclusive McGraw-Hill 
Reader Feedback service based on personal inter- 
views, COAL AGE regularly probes subscribers to 
find out what buying action they have taken as a re- 
sult of reading advertisements. The “‘verbatim” quo- 
tations here —a sampling taken from hundreds of 
interviews conducted in 1958—show how your adver- 
tising in COAL AGE can help you tap this expanding 
market. 


DAILY MAINTENANCE consumes 1.35 million bearings annually, vast amounts 
of lubricants, hydraulic fittings and parts. High-pressure gun with 50-ft. hose 


lubricates continuous miner. 
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CRUSHER 

“‘We’re in the market for a crusher. I took the ad to 

my boss... and we got in touch with the advertiser. 

This is where you get equipment from — ads.” 
—Mine Superintendent 


SHOVEL 

“T’m interested in an 8- to 10-yard shovel. I wrote last 
week asking for more information on this advertise- 
ment.” —President 


CHAIN 

“I want to know more about the chain shown in this 
advertisement. When the salesman comes through, 
I’ll talk to him, or will write direct to get more infor- 
mation.” —Master Mechanic 


TRACTOR 
“T was interested in... this advertised tractor. I have 
received more information from the dealer.”” —Owner 


DRILL BITS 

“We were looking for better bits when we came across 
this ad. We had the representative out here two days 
showing us bits as a result.” —Superintendent 


OVER 125 NEW PREPARATION PLANTS or major equipment units were 
ordered in 1957, at cost of $65 million. Coal mechanically cleaned was 
66.8% of 1958 output, double 1950 share. 





“Shop” From Its Advertisements... 


EXPLOSIVES 

“I’m always interested in savings. Blasting is a big 
item. I’ve marked this ad, and plan to go over it with 
some of our men.” —Partner 


HEAVY-MEDIA SYSTEM 

“We’re contemplating a heavy media cleaning ma- 
chine, and have been reading advertisements in 
preparation for the purchase. This ad gives a very 
good picture of what the equipment can do... we’ve 
made inquiries.” —Vice President 


DRILL BITS 

“T use drill bits all the time. I’m going to talk to my 
superintendent to see if he will get in some of these 
shown here for us.” —Mine Section Foreman 


BELT CONVEYOR 

“As a result of reading the ad, I went to see the belt 
at Sahara. After seeing it in operation, I feel that I 
can recommend its purchase.” —Superintendent 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


“It would be a big help to have these phones... and 

we have discussed putting them in. I’ll discuss the ad 

with the general manager and the supervisor.” 
—Mine Foreman 


EFFICIENT POWER APPLICATION is goal of this substation at a modern 
preparation plant, one of several at this mine. Coal spends $55 million a 


year on electric motors alone. 


CAR SPOTTER 
“We’re looking for a car spotter. The one in this ad 
seems to be a good one. I’ll talk to my superintendent 
... then we’ll investigate a bit more.” 

—Technical Foreman 
LUBRICANT 
“T read this ad to see if there were any new ideas. 
Then I contacted the salesman and ordered this lubri- 
cant for the trucks on the outside.”—Outside Foreman 


PIPE FITTING 

“We believe this method of joining lightweight pipe 
advertised will solve our pumping problems. We dis- 
cussed it at the office, and we’ve sent for more infor- 
mation.” —Mine Maintenance Superintendent 


TIRES 

“We discussed this ad for tires on mine shuttle cars, 

and put them into experimental use. So far, we’re 

continuing to buy that type for all replacements.” 

—Production Manager 

CONVEYOR 

“T contacted them on a portable conveyor after seeing 

the ad. We investigated, and are using them now.” 
—Preparation Engineer 


HUGE TRACTOR MOUNTED DRILLS, like this ready for moving, trucks holding 
60 tons, shovels with 70-yd. buckets, help move 3.5 billion tons of dirt and 


coal annually at strip mines. 
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This is the time to review your marketing plans... make 
certain you’re preparing to take full advantage of coal 
mining’s expanding market potential. The new COAL AGE 
1959 Market and Media File gives you detailed marketing 
data that covers projected consumption through 1975, de- 
fines characteristics peculiar to this market, outlines trends 
in equipment application, charts the industry’s buying in- 
fluence pattern. 


You can get copies of the Fact File, and the 16-page Mar- 
keting Data book it contains, by contacting your COAL 
AGE representative. Or write to: Manager of Research, 
McGraw-Hill Mining Publications, at the address below. 


Metal and Nonmetallic Mining Is BIG, Too 


Here’s a fast-growing, world-wide market that is eco- 
nomically dependent on machinery and equipment. The 
metal and nonmetallic mining and extractive processing 
industry, served by ENGINEERING & MINING JOUR- 
NAL, is a billion-dollar market. Production in the U. S. 
alone was an estimated $4.3 billion out of the 1957 world 
total of $15.4 billion. 


Expenditures are BIG, too. Between 30% and 40% of 
value produced goes back into machinery and equipment, 
operating supplies and materials. With rapid technologi- 
cal development bringing forth new processes and expand- 
ing markets, world-wide mining can prove highly profitable 
to those manufacturers who know how to sell to this in- 
dustry most effectively. 


Your E&MJ representative will be glad to give you market- 
ing data, tell you how your advertising in E&MJ gives you 
maximum coverage of the key buying influences. 


Yes, all types of mining are a growing market for reach the men who will specify these purchases... 
both established products and new equipment de- help sell your products to them... by concentrat- 
velopments. The industry is already working on ing your advertising in the McGraw-Hill Mining 
plans to invest heavily in capital equipment that Publications they read and depend on. 

will be needed to meet rising demands. You can 


COAL AGE !. ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL 


Serving the Mining Industries 


~~ 
? . 
fuget 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS, 330 West 42nd Street. New York 36, N. Y. 
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How to get a plug 
on the party Ime 


Farmers can’t gossip over the back fence like city 
folks for they may live a mile apart. But “party line” 
phones serve the same purpose. When farmers get on 
the “‘line’”’ they usually talk farming, exchange opin- 
ions of products and practices. Many buying decisions 
are not only influenced—but actually made—on the 


party line. 


Most companies selling the farm market would like 
to develop this “‘party line preference” for their prod- 
ucts. But many companies have trouble doing so: 
competition is keen, and farmers are cautious buyers. 
And vet— 

Eighty per cent of our agricultural clients are the 


sales leaders of thetr respective industries. 


Obviously advertising can’t do this job alone. It 
takes alert, hard-hitting selling (and superior prod- 
ucts) to maintain sales leadership. But clients will 
tell vou that our ads—every one of which was written 
by farm-trained people, on facts gathered first hand 


on customers farms—did their share to boost sales. 


Are we trying to claim some secret formula for 


agricultural advertising? 


Far from it. With us advertising is a serious business 
. and we believe advertising works best stripped 


of hocus-pocus. 


We think our agricultural advertising has succeeded 
primarily because it is in the hands of people who 
know the business of agriculture—and the business 


of advertising. 


So, when our agricultural people build a farm cam- 
paign, they build it on the current facts of farming, 
and in the language of farming. And they use every 


selling tool available. A good example is our recent 


Farm Editors Forum. This was a different kind of 


press conference where clients demonstrated their new 
products to farm editors not in a hotel auditorium, 
but on a 240 acre dirt farm. Editors attending repre- 


sented farm and business publications, radio and TV 









































stations from both North and South America. Result 
—many of our clients’ products got an added plug 


on the “party line.” 


Farm advertising is one of four kinds of accounts 
in which we specialize. Others are consumer durable 
goods, industrial products, and the financial and serv- 


ice industries. 


We approach each in the same way—and with 
similar success. Forty-one of our clients are leaders 


in their fields. 


aveleller. Kickard, 
(Sebhardt and 0M, Ine. 


NEW YORK e PITTSBURGH e CHICAGO ¢ HOUSTON 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL ® MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED reports... 


BUILDING PRODUCT SALES TO 


5 BILLION 


The only publication exclusively reaching 
building construction’s contractors, 
architects and engineers. . . 

BCI’s BUILDING TEAMS 


@ Almost every General Contractor and Subcontractor 
who specializes in the construction of industrial, commercial, 


institutional and government buildings. 


@ Nearly all of the Architects and Engineers concerned 
with the design and erection of these important buildings. 


@ The key big-dollar-volume Dealer-Distributors who call on 
these architects and contractors to get your products specified... then 





purchased and installed. 





Edited for BCI’s BUILDING TEAMS: Illustrated on-the-job reports of new 
methods for constructing important buildings... every reader a force for the 
specification, purchase and use of your product...no waste circulation! 
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PRUDENTIAL BUILDING ca 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS je 5 


naa ld 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED 
5 South Wabash Avenue ° Chicago 3, Illinois 


Industrial Publications, Inc. Publishers of PRACTICAL BUILDER, 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and other leading building publications. 
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. Attention! 
i‘. Ad Managers and 
Agencies 


AVAILABLE IN JUNE! 
TWO NEW FILMS 
SHOWING 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION'S 
MARKET FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT 








(ne niet 
The New Concept 
in Selling 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Fa ek Seas 


tA eo 


See research study 
showing 60% of 
MILLION DOLLAR 

CONTRACTORS offer 

“complete construction 
package (including design)” 


How-to-Sell the 
TOOL and 
EQUIPMENT 

MARKET 


See how study shows 
33% of BC's 
ee plan 

purchase 
reactor ATTACHMENTS 
in 1959 









th. * bate P 


BOOKING NOW ... FOR JUNE AND LATER SHOWINGS! 


Hear and see on sound films how BCI’s Contractors, Archi- 
tects and Dealers will specify, buy and use your product in 
1959’s $37.5 billion building construction market. 


Yes! Our marketing team would like to see the BCI film checked below 


0 The New Concept in Selling ] How-to-Sell the 
BUILDING PRODUCTS TOOL AND EQUIPMENT market 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Street 





City— - Zone State 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED - 5 South Wabash Avenue - Chicago 3, Illinois 


ARKETIZING 


...a method of developing industrial 
sales and product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales strategy: -- 
advertising --- direct mail... and 


effective catalog distribution. 


For an example of Marketizing at work, see page 102 
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New needs...new ideas...new data...these are the raw materials from 

which engineers create new products, build new structures, and, in the 

process, develop and expand markets. 

This is why engineers constantly exchange technical ideas and seek the 

latest information available. 

Engineers know that many vital facts and concepts are found only in 

their Engineering Society Publications. Because these publications are 

devoted wholly to the professional engineering interests of their readers, 

they are basic means of communication among engineers. 

Your advertising message in Engineering Society Publications influences 

engineers from the time their creative ideas are in the formative stage, 

From the very beginning... and throughout the design, development, Production and administrative 
stages where product selections and specifications are determined. 


engineers are educated 


to specify and buy! tc - j z = e 


ENGINEERS JOINT ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


For latest media and market information, 


consult your agency or any of the following magazines. 
t ! ! 
i i} 


x e ‘ - mae. a Sire — _ fs) x, 
G8 TRS EN LEAL A ERS a er ear ; 
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CHEMICAL CIVIL ELECTRICAL JOURNAL OF MINING | MECHANICAL MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING ENGINEERING ENGINEERING METALS ENGINEERING : ENGINEERING | CATALOG 


PROGRESS American American Institute American American American 1 American 
Institute of Mining, Institute of Mining, Society of Society of 
Metallurgical, and Metallurgical, and Mechanical Engineers !Mechanical Engineers 
; Petroleum Engineers ; Petroleum Engineers ; ! 


Society of of Electrical 


! 
| 
! 
1 
' 
! 
i 
. rf - ! 
Civil Engineers Engineers \ 


American 
Institute of 
Chemical Engineers 


1 
i 
' 
! 
| 
| 
' 
| 
! 
' 
' 
! 


21,000 @ 43,000 ! - 16,000 
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we ‘sell 
your customers 


twice 


every month 


Your job is the same as ours. You have to sell the same men we have to 
sell. Every issue of EL&P has to be its own salesman. It has to arouse 
interest — speak for itself — and make the sale stick by holding its readers. 
And EL&P is doing it — 24 times every year. 


The men we both have to sell are the key men in the electric power indus- 
try. And you know as well as we do these men are hardheaded buyers. 
You can’t sell them without up-to-date, factual, practical information. 
These men want to know. 


And that is exactly why they “buy” Electric Light and Power. We “‘sell’’ 
it to them by giving them the kind of information we know they want 
— the kind of information they can use in their daily work. Every check 
we know how to make proves they read EL&P. Starch Studies prove it. 
Letters from readers prove it. Spot checks prove it. Requests for reprints 
prove it. And you can prove it, too. 


If you are trying to sell the key men in the electric power industry be sure 
your sales story is in every issue of EL&P. We sell ’em. So can you if you 
will keep your sales story where they will see it — in EL&P. 


Electric Light and Power 


The Only Magazine Serving the Electric Power Industry Exclusively 


SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 2, Ill., 6 N. Michigan Ave., CEntral 6-3690 
G. E. Williams, D. R. Crane 

New York 22, N. Y., 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 
W. A. Clabault, Wm. G. Dunn 

Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505 
Orrin A. Eames, Thornton Warren 


West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 


Denver, Tulsa, Houston ‘ : 
too 








This is what your 
customers are doing 


Your customers are building 
power plants like this Tan- 
ners Creek Plant at Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, owned 
and operated by the Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Com- 
pany of the American 
Electric Power System (for- 
merly American Gas and 
Electric System). 


Our customers are the 
key men 


EL&P reaches key men like 
these in the American 
Electric Power System 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Manager of Operations 
Rate Agent 
Research Engineer 
Engineer 
Chief System Operator 
Meter Service Engineer 
Cons. Transmission Engineer 
Engineer 
Assistant District Engineer 
V. P. & Director 
Plant Consultant 
Pl. & Operating Manager 
Administrative Assistant 
of Operations 
Industrial Sales Director 
Chief Engineer 
Head Mechanical Engineering 
Operating Manager of Production 
Res. Engr. 
Assistant Electric Engineer 
Public Relations Director 
Distribution Engineer 
Exec. Vice President 
V. P. & Construction Engineer 
Dep. Chief Engineer 
Vice President 
Oper. Engr. 
Assistant Chief Construction 
Editor 
Vice President 
Administrative Assistant to 
Exec. V. P. 
Assistant Head of Designing 
Senior Distribution Engineer 
Underground Distribution Engr. 
Engineer 
M. H. Engr. 
Exec. Vice President 
Personnel Supervisor 
System Planning Engineer 
Tech. St. Engr. 
Int. Ag. Eng. 
Elec. Engr. 
D. Elec. Engr. 
Elec. Equipment Engr. 
Relay, Engineer 
Transmission Engr. 
Air. Cond. Sales 
Pur. Agt. 
Sp. Pwr. Engr. 
Designing Engr. 
Head Designing Dept. 
Head M. Designing 
Head St. Designing 
Head El. Designing 
Chief of Construction 
Construction Engr. 


EL&P reaches the key 
men in every leading 
electric power company 
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with CONCENTRATION where you want it 


. and WoRrLD OIL circulation is con- 
centrated, being specialized for oil men with 
a direct interest in drilling and producing. 
This concentration is possible only in WORLD 
O1L, which is editorially geared to the spe- 
cialized technical problems of the drilling- 
producing division of the oil industry. 

WorLD OIL averages more pages pe! 
issue of drilling-producing, engineering-op- 
erating articles than any other publication. 
Reader preference for specialized editing 


gives better results and longer life for your 
ads. 

To reach concentrated buying power, 
concentrate your drilling-producing advertis- 
ing in specialized WorLD O1L. More than 
90%, of the industry’s specialized buying* is 
influenced by WoRLD OIL readers. 


**Continuing Survey of Industry Buying Influence,” 
conducted by THE COMPOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES. 





, (monthly 
Published 14 times © eisth) 


14 
$th and August italo we, P. 

y, 3301 ~ Jackson 9-4301 
Box A ae i hee. F 








‘Mtfective December 15, 1958. Ceara 
Issued September 2, ean No, 23.) 
pavik SPACE RatEs 





CIRCULATION 50; except 

6. aiseh and August 15th 
1.00; per year 2.00- 

A.B.C. 12-31-58 








BUSINESS ANALYSIS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Producing (including drilling) 18,498; equip- 
ment manufacturers, supply dealers and serv- 
ice companies 4,568. Financial: Banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies 92. Mis- 
cellaneous: Associations and libraries 138; 
at ter Cap Nap em ge ag ~ 
*Excerpt from SRDS federal) 440; ucational (colleges, 

ptf — fessors and students) 785; miscellaneous 674. 





Greater Petroleum Coverage 
Through Market Specialization 


SPECIALIZED OIL INDUSTRY COVERAGE 


GULF publications are each special- 
ized for a particular Division of the 
Petroleum Industry, delivering a com- 
bined circulation of more than 54,000 
paid, ABC. In addition to WORLD OIL, 
Gulf Publishing Company issues: 


PETROLEUM REFINER, for the Refining- 
Petrochemical-Natural Gasaline Division 
of the Industry. Of its 23,432* sub- 
scribers, more than 79% are directly in- 
terested in Refining Division operations. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, for the Oil and 
Gas Pipe Line Division of the Industry. 
Of its 5,654* subscribers, more than 
90% are directly engaged in oil and gas 
pipe line operations and management. 


Added to WORLD OIL’S 25,195* sub- 
scribers, this totals more than 54,000 
specialized Petroleum Industry circula- 
tion, which can be bought horizontally 
or vertically. Check SRDS listings for 
combination rates. 


*Circulation figures as submitted to ABC 
subject to audit. 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


EXECUTIVE READERS 
EVERYWHERE Shy. 


“THE MOST USEFUL OWE 
KY 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL’ 


SO, SMART ADVERTISERS NOW INSIST, 
"LET'S USE "THE MOST USEFUL ONE” MOST!” 
DO YOU? 








DN TGC Cy 
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PTORMANE 


Your advertising will really perform when it goes on stage with the star in its field — Product, 


Engineering. Product Engineering's lively performance builds sales. Its critical design engineer- 
ing audience have nearly tripled the response per ad... pushed new and renewed subscriptions 
to record highs...order article reprints by the thousands...write unmatched quantities of 
unsolicited letters. This enthusiastic audience is the key to your $41-billion Original Equipment 
Market for materials, components, parts and finishes. If you want your product to be a star 
OEM performer, get top billing with the publication that wins the plaudits of these hard-to-reach 
men. Put Product Engineering on your schedule today. 


* a 
rr Cc ngineering ....... @ @ 
ue Pa, every Monday N 
THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT  e = 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 
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THE WORD FOR IT...”’ 
oil man sends in his $5 to renew his subscription 
Gas Journal, he’s investing in a sure thing. He 
‘that simple act he'll be supplied with the means 
informed of everything of significance in the oil 
a full vear. He’s buying the time of 43 editors 


all—-who know where to find the news. how t 


pret it, and present it for fast, rewarding reading. 


Advertisers share this confidence in the Journal 
That's why so many of them concentrate th 

‘advertising in the Journal. They, too, have fo 

the Journal a rewarding investment. 


hu @i L &xD GAS READERSHIP 


JOURNAL ® 
RESEARCH 
211 SOUTH CHEYENNE @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
“REWARDING is the word for it...”’ 
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NOW...FROM 


INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


... SEVEN WAYS TO 
UP YOUR SALES 
TO INDUSTRY 


If you want to improve your 
distributor orggpization, or if 
you are cons g setting up 
such an o ion, INDUS- 
TRIAL DISTRI 1ON's Direc- 
tory of Indust Distributors 
will provi he name, 
address, terri , number of 
salesmen, to employees, 
names of exe ves, amount 
of inventory lines han- 
dled by over 3300 industrial 


distributors 


What Disty f Want to 
Know is a check list 
aimed « manufac- 
turers 4 
improve 
tributor relatid and com- 


munications 


Marketing counsel is avail- 
able from alified 
represent 

spent many yea 

closely with distri 

ufacturers and t agencies. 
Their experien Ss at your 
service for help n problems 
ranging from ‘ to market 
a product” to‘ yto increase 
sales throug sent distrib- 
utors”. Write... 


Industrial distributors form a national sales network with 
local impact. Together they are industry’s most powerful 
selling tool...accounting for $4.4-billion in sales in 1957. 
And they’re selling everything from small tools to sizeable 
plant equipment. But like all fine tools, they must be used 
correctly. To help you set up, overhaul, or evaluate your own 
distributor organization, INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION has 
drawn on its many years of experience to offer serious- 
minded marketers these exclusive services... 


Particularl 


To locate 
organizatiom 
industrial distrib 


want to consult a3 2 
x 40° map which 


added b 


counties 


Directory of 
Agents Cont, 6 Industrial 


Product St Surveys 


are contin y being made, 


based on y selling 
experier ibutors 
Msg me ut is preparg 
é cO signe . 
around the countr signed sulting fac 


to aid manufactur in ana- turers anil 


eget a P informatio 
distributo y various Aistcs bur 
types of p , x problem. 
ers, Pumps, Power Transmis- 

sion, etc. ). 


lyzing ma ial and 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


A McGraw | gazine AB( ABP 330 W. 42nd St... New Ye 4¢ 





IM’S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


D CULTURED MICROBES may eventually chew up a portion of the mineral recov- 
ery market now served by costly smelting units. Industrial microbiologists 


have successfully used laboratory-produced bacteria to help recover 
copper from low-grade ore dumps owned by one of the nation’s giant 


producers. Far-reaching market relocations could be facing other basic 
industries. The tailor-made bugs have already been successful in various 
operations which now require highly complex mechanical, chemical or 
heating processes. 


D SILVER PRODUCERS are heading for a larger share of the industrial metal mar- 
ket. Sales to industry last year took over 50% of an estimated 250.5 million 
troy ounces consumed in the free world. Photographic paper and film 
accounted for the major use, as in past years. Consumption is increasing 
in other fields, with atomic energy power reactors being high in use 
potential. 


D FOREIGN RESEARCH organizations are making a bid for American industry's 
research dollar. Some U.S. manufacturers are heeding the call—to the 
amount of about $200 million annually spent abroad for research. Interest 

stems from fact that overhead and equipment are cheaper abroad, and 

service sometimes faster. The trend is microscopic—over $10 billion is 
annually spent here—but American-sponsored foreign research is increas- 


ing. 


D FOUNDRIES OF ALL TYPES foresee better business this year. Malleable foundry- 

men predict a 95% increase, steel 86%, gray iron 81% and nonferrous 

76%, according to a recently released survey. Substantiating their opti- 

mism, 72% of the survey respondents claimed they plan to buy new 
equipment and make capital improvements this year 


D> AIRCRAFT AND MISSILE MANUFACTURERS face large-scale building programs. 
Existing facilities are inadequate for research, development and produc- 
tion of new weapons. Production problems, equipment and techniques 
are changing. The decline in quantity requirements is basically responsi 
ble for many of the changes facing the industry. 


D POLLUTION——name the type and some industry's got the problem and is 
spending ever increasing amounts of money to fight it . . . on land, sea, or 
in the air. It's a national headache. Strangely, this headache exists even 

Continued on page 32 
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Markets on the Move . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industrial 
marketers is compiled monthly by the Industrial 
Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


among the growing number of diverse companies rapid- 
ly swelling the roster of organizations producing anti- 
pollution devices of one sort or another. They’re having 
trouble coming up, fast enough, with new equipment or 
devices to satisfy industry’s immediate needs. 

Industry is reported to be spending about $300 million 
yearly, just to install and maintain air pollution equip- 
ment at plants. Expenditures—by industry only—just 
on studies of the pollution problem, are estimated to 
have reached over half a billion dollars. 


Big money . . Dow Chemical spent about $2 million for 
a special system designed to reduce air pollution orig- 
inating at its giant facilities at Midland, Michigan. 

For the air pollution control equipment, alone, a New 
York utility company had a bill of $5 million each for 
two new 335,000 kilowatt electric generating units. The 
Commonwealth Edison Co., in Chicago, is reported to 
have more than $15 million invested in air purification 
facilities at the dozen generating plants it operates. 

Since opening a refinery in Ferndale, Wash., the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp., has spent an estimated $3 million 
on pollution control. To control water pollution, a paper 
manufacturer in Alabama spent $250,000 on waste con- 
trol equipment when the plant was built. Within 18 
months the company spent an additional $200,000, after 
a control valve stuck and within a few hours caused 
sudden death for some 200,000 pounds of fish as a result 
of undiluted contaminants dumped into the river. 

An estimate from the U.S. Public Health Service cites 
the figure of 5,700 as the number of waste control sys- 
tems needed to treat industrial plant effluents currently 
being dumped into the nation’s water systems. Total 
costs are pegged at about $2 billion. In addition the 
agency estimates that cities face about the same ex- 
penditure to improve their sewage systems. 


The buildup . . Pollution of the elements is not new. 
Man has been doing it for centuries—commercially and 
otherwise. 

Admittedly, pollution is not caused solely by industry. 
But industry accounts for the bulk—possibly up to 50%. 
Contaminants range in size from molecular to micro- 
scopic . . . from coarse particles in cinder block manu- 
facturing through fibers from textile mill wastes, down 
to odorous aerosols and solid and liquid discharges from 
chemical plants. 

Total elimination of air and water contaminants may 
ultimately be possible—but not necessarily probable. 
The comparatives of cost vs. practicality are decisive 
considerations. The economic effects of pollution are in- 
extricably tangled with the social—and are enormous in 
magnitude. 
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Process industries problems .. Take the chemical 
process industries. They’re the target for much of the 
public’s ire when it comes to air pollution. 

These industries, as a unit, are generally conscien- 
tious in their respective efforts to minimize pollution re- 
resulting from their productive activities. Today, it’s 
an economic fact of life for these industries that heavy 
expenditures for pollution control must be automatical- 
ly considered as one of the costs of manufacture. 

Abatement methods are almost entirely engineering 
problems, and complicated ones. No two plants in any 
industry are identical. They have variations and ramifi- 
cations as to process equipment, operating characteris- 
tics, nature of raw material, emissions, etc. 

Here are examples of some of the factors engineering 
design must consider in pollution control: local or- 
dinances and statutory regulations; plant and commu- 
nity requirements; new or existing equipment; disposi- 
tion of collected materials; removal of dust and fumes, 
odors or noxious gases. 

What might this mean in the way of expenditures and 
equipment? A 1957 survey of one segment of the pulp- 
ing industry was conducted by the National Council for 
Stream Improvement. Fifty-eight kraft mills were in- 
dividually visited by Council engineers. They found that 
about $1,000 per ton of productive capacity was spent on 
equipment and processes to decrease air pollution. 

Capital costs for the equipment used in these mills 
came to a total of nearly $30.7 million. The money was 
paid for items such as: electrostatic precipitators and 
venturi scrubbers for recovery furnace stack gases; 
lime kiln exhaust equipment; black liquor oxidation 
towers; chlorination towers and other control methods 
for sulfur compounds; stack gas cleaning equipment on 
fuel and bark boilers. 


Present techniques . . Commercially available meth- 
ods now being used to control air pollution can be di- 
vided into eight general classifications—combustion, ab- 
sorption, adsorption, odor masking, odor counteraction, 
dilution and dispersion, filtration, and agglomeration. 

Each of these methods has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. At present there is no single universal 
panacea. Cost factors, operating stability, comparative 
efficiency, etc., still leave much room for improvement. 

Improved technology, resulting from research and de- 
velopment, is expected to improve the pollution picture 
in the future. Industries with the problem are anxious 
to find effective and economical solutions—whether they 
be in the form of low-cost control equipment, or newly 
designed production tools. 

Paraphrasing the title of a current television program, 
industry’s situation could be described as: “Have prob- 
lem ... will buy solution—now! a 





Research, Product Development, 
Diversification, Consolidation, 
and Decentralization 


are prompting many industries, which 
have not been buying your products, to 
need them NOW! 


Industrial Equipment News, saturating all 
452 industries, will expose your products for 
sale in every one of these new markets while 
also re-selling your established customers. 


IEN is read monthly by 72,500 product 
selectors in 40,000 establishments, accounting 
for 4/5 of U. S. industry . . . for only one 
reason ... product information . . . What 
better place . . . what better time for your 
product advertising . . . And all at a cost of 
less than $200 per month. 


Details? Send for Data File and “Your 
Markets Are Changing Now” brochure. 


changes taking sac i in 
your markets, due to 

NEW processes and 

NEW products, are creating 
NEW sales opportunities 


i « 


Industrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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MARKET & 
READER RESEARCH 


from the N oy 
MECHANICAL 


Oe Ee ee 


MEDIA ECHO...a year’s analysis. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING’S advertising readership study, conducted by Barnard, Inc., measures 
four stages of ad readership as reported by approximately 100 M.E. readers representing an accu- 
rate cross-section of the total audience selected at random for each issue surveyed. 


The following tables give composite “scores” for all ads included in surveys of the March, July, and 


August 1958 issues. 


Types of Ads Ads Reted Noted Heediine Partially Than Halt 
Inserts & spreads 73 : 2 8.) re 7.8% 
Color pages 
Black & white pages 
2/4 pages 


Here is positive proof that advertising in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING receives the kind of 
readership that produces sales results for all kinds of industrial products month after month. 


Copies of the complete surveys are available on request. Advertisers interested in conducting 
similar studies are invited to write to MECHANICAL ENGINEERING for details. 





To make hard-selling media selections in today’s ... Sales forecasts ... editorial analyses... are 
highly competitive markets, advertising man- only a few of the new audience evaluation tools 
agers and their agencies need new information now offered by MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


and data which will measure the true role of busi- 
In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, your advertis- 


ing is read by 43,000 influential ‘‘diploma”’ engi- 
neers ... men whose management and technical 


ness magazine readers in the buying of indus- 
trial products. 





An “‘analysis of advertising readership”. . . buy- functions require that they specify and buy. 
ing influence surveys... ‘‘validity of inquiries”’ ‘ 
surveys... market research for specific products To learn more about this market, write: 
READERSHIP 
MECHANICAL oe 
RESEARCH 
Rs | 


The voice of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers - 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y 


Remember... Mechanical Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 








By Herbert Levy 

Chief Engineer and Industrial 
Catalog Specialist 

Ohmite Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago 


# Eighteen years ago INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING reviewed a new 96-page 
Ohmite Catalog and Engineering 
Manual No. 40. Its indexing, dis- 
tinguishing listings, pictorial pres- 
entations and _ engineering data 


New Oumite Catalog has Many Features 
to Aid the Buyer 


ladening, distinguishing listings, pretense! presenta 
tions, and engineering date make book easy to we 





Designed for easy use . 


. Ohmite’s big 190-page catalog No. 58 has 


more than 80,000 words, 324 numbered illustrations in nine main 
sections. The well-designed book lists 3,000 individual items 





singled out the book as a real bell- 
whether. 

This catalog of vitreous enameled 
rheostats, resistors, tap switches and 
R. F. chokes became the “bible” of 
the resistance industry. With only 
minor revisions, it passed through 
several editions. It was still current, 
the most complete and largest in its 
field when the decision to produce 
an entirely new catalog was made 
some years ago. However, World 
War II and then the Korean War 
delayed initial design work for the 
new catalog until 1953. 

Besides a 41% increase in pages 
(to 190) for the new Ohmite Cata- 
log 58, what were the new factors 
and decisions faced? What were the 
merchandising problems . . . and 
catalog preparation problems, al- 
most two decades later? 

The first problem was whether to 
continue to issue one large catalog 
covering all Ohmite products (the 
list of which had grown rapidly), or 


Old Number 40 . . Back in 1941, IM 
reviewed an earlier Ohmite catalog. This 
earlier 96-page manual was an “‘indus- 
try bible’ for years. 


whether to issue separate catalogs 
for each product line. 

The decision—to produce a single 
large catalog—was based on several 
grounds: 


1. By putting our new line of prod- 
ucts in a unified catalog with our 
old established lines, we made sure 
that every opportunity was used to 
present the new lines. 


2. By presenting them with the old 
lines, the established Ohmite repu- 
tation was more effectively trans- 
ferred to the new lines. 


3. The impact of a large catalog 
would be impressive. 


4. A more total 
could be told in fewer pages as it 
would be unnecessary to duplicate 
certain information which would 
otherwise have to be repeated in 


complete story 


several catalogs. 


5. There would be some additional 
economies in the printing and bind- 
ing of one book versus several 
smaller ones. 


Having made the decision for one 
large volume, it was an obvious step 
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Contents page becomes ad . . Opening spread for new catalog 
became full color announcement ad by putting ad copy in 
center of right hand page where contents had been listed 
Color plates remained same; only black plate was shifted 


to sectionalize the volume by prod- 
uct lines. But how to handle the 
presentation problems? How tech- 
nical should our language be? 


Merchandising problem solved 
- « The Ohmite line of products was 
increasing in number and variety 
even as the catalog was in prepara- 
tion. Each line consisted of both 
“stock” and “made-to-order” items. 
Purchasing information, especially 
for stock, had to be simple, direct, 
and presented in a handy form for 
purchasing agents. Detailed techni- 
cal information, understandable and 
useful to engineers at all levels and 
degrees of specialization, was nec- 
essary to permit them to specify the 
custom items. To further complicate 
the problems, we were introducing 
new coding systems to replace old 
ordering code words in both our 
resistor and rheostat lines. 

Let us look at the make-up of 
Catalog 58 to see how all of these 
ends were accomplished. The cata- 
log opens with a colorful spread 
(more later about this) picturing 
our various products. The spread 
following puts across the dichotomy 
of “stock” and “made-to-order” in 
the Ohmite line, and commences the 
briefly presented story of Ohmite 
laboratory and production facilities, 
engineering service, and their rela- 
tion to reliability. 

We then come to the first index- 
divider page of the nine in the book. 
The first eight are product lines 
(Power Resistors, Precision Resist- 
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wom: 


ors, Rheostats, etc.) and the last di- 
vider is for the “Manual and Data” 
section. Each of the product sections, 
large or small, follows a similar out- 
line — Features, Selection, Guide, 
How-to-Order, Stock Sizes, Made- 
to-Order Sizes, and in some sec- 
tions, Military Specifications. Graph- 
ic presentations are widely used. 

The “selection” portion of each 
section gives the precise steps re- 
quired in making a selection and 
provides the technical details on the 
essential factors involved. The read- 
er is referred to the “manual” sec- 
tion for the more elementary tech- 
nical information. 

The manual is a brief textbook on 
Ohm’s Law, Kirchoff’s Laws, and 
Alternating Current Circuit Formu- 
lae, and includes many never be- 
fore published graphs and data on 
the effects of environmental condi- 
tions, a “how-to-do-it” section on 
circuit measurements, and a com- 
pilation of useful design data. 

Thus the trained engineer does 
not have to read through material 
he already knows, while the novice 
or occasional specifier finds an edu- 
cational text to help him. 

The purchasing agent also finds 
the text tailored to his needs as 
“stock” items are identified by num- 
bers and “made-to-order” items are 
ordered by meaningful codes (or in 
some cases, code words). 


Introducing mew codes .. The 
introduction of new coded designa- 


asl Dies. .3 


Nine tabbed sections . . Cutaway views of small and large rheostats 
are given ample space in Ohmite’s functional new catalog. Nine in- 
dex divider tabs single out main sections. Many halftones in book 
plus drawings show up well by offset 


tions to replace old code words was 
given a very thorough treatment to 
minimize inconvenience to the thou- 
sands of users of the old codes. This 
was done by: 


@ Showing the new and old codes 
on the pages where the items are 
listed; 


e A cross-index of old code words 
to new coded designations; 


e An index of catalog numbers and 
code words; and 


e Explanation of the new coding 
system on each how-to-order page. 


A unique feature of the catalog is 
the dual pocket forming the last 
page. The main pocket provides a 
place to hold 8144x11” bulletin sheets 
to keep the catalog up to date. A 
slot in the pocket provides a place to 
hold an Ohmite Ohm’s Law Cal- 
culator, a slide chart device sup- 
plied with each catalog. 


Production problems .. It was 
early decided to produce the book 
by offset lithography rather than 
letterpress because of the large 
number of halftones and line draw- 
ings, and the generous use of a 
second color. 

Some idea of the scope of the 
work on the catalog can be obtained 
from the following facts: there are 
324 numbered illustrations, plus a 
score of unnumbered illustrations. 
About 175 of the illustrations are 
line drawings or graphs, and the 





remainder are halftones. Approxi- 
mately 3000 individual stock items 
are cataloged. The text contains 
over 80,000 words. Product and in- 
formation tables total 178. 

To allow the greatest freedom in 
typesetting, and because of the large 
amount of tabular matter and for- 
mulae, it was decided to set the cat- 
alog in Monotype. Modern Roman 
8A, in 10 point, was selected for the 
body. Futura Medium was used for 
the tabular matter. Good strong 
page headlines were obtained by the 
use of Venus Bold Extended. Fu- 
tura Bold was used for other head- 
ings. A system of point sizes, and a 
descent from all capitals to capitals 
and lower-case letters was estab- 
lished to show the relation between 
main and sub-heads and to keep a 
uniform style throughout the cata- 
log. 

Two colors besides black were 
used at substantially the cost of one 
extra color by means of the location 
of the additional color. A tan color 
(similar to that used on the previous 
catalog) was used on the covers and 
on all inside pages except the front 
of the dividers. The tabbed divider 
pages are of heavier stock than the 
body pages and had to be run sep- 
arately. This gave us a chance to 
use another color, blue, on the front 
of each divider page. 


Spread used as ad . . We wanted 
the catalog to open with a full nat- 


ural color presentation of our line 
of products—a scheme normally 
prohibitively expensive. However, 
we devised a plan to do it eco- 
nomically. We designed this two- 
page spread so that by merely 
changing the black plate we could 
replace the Table of Contents with 
advertising copy, and have an ad- 
vertisement we could use to an- 
nounce the catalog. 

Over three hundred thousand of 
the ad version of the contents pages 
were printed as inserts. They ap- 
peared in seven trade publications 
over a two-month period. In four 
of these publications, covered by 
“Readex” or other surveys, this 
outstandingly successful advertise- 
ment scored first in readership in 
two and third in two, while com- 
peting for attention against four- 
page and larger inserts, also in full 
color. 

By combining the preparation and 
printing costs of the ad and con- 
tents pages, it was possible to in- 
clude the full color spread in the 
catalog for a moderate increase 
over the cost of an equally elabo- 
rate treatment in two colors. 

A further bonus was the use of 
the over-run insert pages as the 
center-spread of our monthly house 
organ, “The Ohmite News.” The 
ads were also powerful inquiry 
pullers, resulting in over 3,000 cata- 
log requests on company letter- 
heads which were handled promptly. 


Personalized in gold . . Catalog 
58 is always sent to the attention 
of an individual, except in the case 
of purchasing catalog files or engi- 
neering libraries. The name of the 
recipient is written traditionally in 
23 karat gold on a special panel 
on the catalog cover, as it was 
eighteen years ago. This is done by 
writing on gold foil, using a heated 
stylus. 

Names were obtained in several 
ways: 
@ By sending a galley listing of 
our mailing list to each of our fac- 
tory representatives for them to 
edit and amend. 


@ From inquiries resulting from ad- 
vertisements. 


e From the announcement in 
Ohmite News. Every inquiry was 
checked against a file card entry to 
eliminate possible duplications. 


e A return address post card was 
sent to every person suggested by 
the representatives, asking the re- 
cipient to verify the addressing and 
spelling of his name. This card had 
to be received by us before a cata- 
log was sent. 

The index tabs on the catalog 
presented a problem in protection. 
Several versions of corrugated board 
shipping cartons were prepared and 
dummy catalogs mailed to New 
York and back. Initial tests showed 
that a conventional bookfold box 
type would not do. 


Continued on page 38 
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Dual pocket page . . A unique feature of the new catalog is a 
pocket page which makes up the last page of the book. In it 
ample room is supplied for placing additional supplemental 
bulletins, and a handy slide chart is provided in its sleeve. 


Legible listings . . With approximately 3,000 individual stock 
items cataloged in Ohmite’s big No. 58 manual, the easy-to- 
read information on its variety of vitreous enameled resistors 
makes the book easy to use for engineer as well as novice user. 
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Rough handling dented the car- 
tons enough to mar the corners of 
the catalog. This was cured by mak- 
ing the carton two inches longer 
than the catalog. The ends were 
strengthened by folding the end 
flaps into a triple layer solid bar 
across the ends. Index tabs still 
were being bent in transit, however, 
because the plastic binding would 
permit the overhanging covers to 
move back under vibration until 
the tabs struck the sides of the car- 
ton. 

Fortunately, a cure for this trou- 
ble was found in the use of a heavy 
(50 point) sheet of chipboard in- 
serted in the center of the catalog 
as it was being packed. This heavy 
sheet projected beyond the tabs and 
carried any strains directly to the 
plastic back-bone, thus preventing 
the tabs from striking the carton 


side. 


Catalog preparation . . Prepara- 
tion of this large industrial catalog 
(and the previous No. 40) was 
rather unusual in the engineering 
approach used. The job was en- 
trusted to the author of this article, 
who had previous experience in 
preparation and 
constant 


catalog 
advertising. In 


technical 


vechnical 


touch with our developments, varied 
applications, sales and production 
problems as Chief Engineer, I was 
in a unique position to decide on 
the new material to be shown, ar- 
range for the necessary standardiza- 
tion, write or check all engineering 
specifications, decide on the illus- 
trations required, initiate tests to 
obtain data and originate the edu- 
cational material needed for the Se- 
lection Guides and Manual Section. 

By concentrating on this task and 
delegating normal engineering du- 
ties to others, I was enabled to write 
a first draft of the catalog and make 
up a very rough dummy layout. 
Fensholt Advertising Agency was 
called in to help with organization 
and layout. After they had pro- 
duced a rough (but type-scaled) 
layout for every page, several copies 
of text and layout were made (by 
Photostats and diazo prints). These 
copies were circulated among the 
technical department heads for 
criticism. 

The next step was the selection 
of a good sized art studio having a 
special catalog preparation section 
to help refine the layouts and pre- 
pare the actual flats, or mechanicals, 
for reproduction. Grant-Jacoby Stu- 
dios Inc. were given this dual job, as 


well as much of the photography, 
retouching, and all special art. All 
graphs and mechanical drawings 
were made by the Ohmite drafting 
department. Krantzen Studios Inc., 
did part of the photography and re- 
touching, especially of the plant 
scenes. 

Under the direction of Grant- 
Jacoby Studios, detailed specifica- 
tions for typesetting, printing, and 
binding were prepared and bids 
were obtained and analyzed. Serv- 
ice Typographers Inc., I. S. Berlin 
Press, and Wilder Binding and Fin- 
ishing Co. were awarded the con- 
tracts. Ink specialists were called 
in and a special Ohmite tan color 
was developed. 

At this stage of the project, 
Ohmite advertising manager, L. 
H. Ritzma, and the assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Milton Berg- 
son, were called on to help in 
proofreading, rewriting and layout 
of various sections, and they de- 
voted considerable time until the 
job was printed. 

When the flats (in _ binding 
spreads) were available, the various 
technical personnel again checked 
the copy for accuracy. After neces- 
sary corrections the flats were 
turned over to I. S. Berlin Press, to- 
gether with a mountain of photos 
and drawings. 

A Catalog Committee consisting 
of two top management executives, 
the sales manager and the writers, 
advised on all matters pertaining to 
the over-all presentation. 


Fan mail. . As the initial mailing 
had to be made as rapidly as possi- 
ble, a regular production line was 
set up in the Ohmite shop for this 
purpose. Two inscribers, two pack- 
ers, and a helper were required. 

An amusing angle to the catalog 
picture was the attitude of our com- 
petitors. It had been general knowl- 
edge for several years that a new 
catalog was in preparation, and at 
every trade show we were solicit- 
ously questioned as to when it 
would be available. 

When the catalog was issued, one 
sales manager wrote, “Your new 
catalog is everything your adver- 
tising said it was. As I know you 


Textbook in back . . For the novice or occasional specifier, a brief textbook in the back 
explains circuit measurements and other basic data. Since the section is placed at the 
end of the catalog, the trained engineer need not read through it. This latter section is 


don’t want me to take catalogs away 
from your customers, please mail 


most helpful to new men on their way up me several for our use!” 7 
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By Nathaniel H. Sperber* 


= As a representative of management within your 
company or organization, it’s important to know 
how proficient your firm’s public relations activi- 
ties are. You may think you have the broad pic- 


ture, but until you answer for yourself the specific 
questions that follow, you can’t be sure how you 


stand. 

Is your over-all public relations image good or 
bad? Whet your pencil and take the test that fol- 
lows. Just answer each of the 22 questions, leaving 
blanks for those you don’t know. A “yes” answer 
to all questions is worth five points, with the ex- 





ceptions of questions Number 10, and number I. 

For question Number 1, if you check off seven 
or more “publics,” your score is five. If you check 
score four points; five “publics” 
rate three 


six “publics,” 


earn three points; 
points; three “publies’ 
lesser number of “publics” for which you main- 
tain a positive p.r. program squeak by with only 


s 


four “publies’ 


> earn only two points; any 


one point for the first question. 
The only other exception in scoring is question 
number 10, for which you should score one point 


per medium used. 


1. Check off each of the following ate an important business action? 
“publics” for which you maintain a Yes No 


Better take a long 
look at your p.r. 
set-up NOW. 
Your organization 
is headed for 
trouble with re- 
gard to its public 
lations image. 
Have a talk with 
your p.r. repre- 
sentative. A little 
tightening-up is in 
order. 

90-100 Give your pr. 
man a raise—he’s 
doing an excellent 


[] General public 
ers and prospects 


vision 
[] Creditors 


[_] Employees 


*Mr Spert } 
Wir, oOperber 18 


job! 


Above 100 y,,,> 


clover! 


firm’s in 


chusett: 


(_] Current custom- 


1] Press, radio, tele- 


2. Does your top management con- 
-cern itself with public relations? 


3. Is any consideration given to 
public desires whenever you initi- 


relations at Chambers 
lifford & McMillan 


positive public relations program: 


= . 4. Have you outlined the public re- 
C] Suppliers aaa 
lations objectives of your company 
(] Local education- 


Dcagnzaphes for the next two years? 
al institutions . 


Yes No 
[] Local civic or- 
ganizations ‘ 

S. Have you made a survey of pub- 
lic attitudes toward you recently? 


Yes No 


[_] Government 
(_] Stockholders 


6. Have you a community relations 


Yes 1 No program in being? Yes No 


7. Do you avoid high pressure tac- 
tics in your p.r. activities. 


Yes No 


8. Have you held a press confer- 


ence recently? Yes No 
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8. Do you maintain the distinction 20. Have you had an article written 22. Have you given consideration to 
in company thinking between public by one of your employees appear in the use of motion pictures as a serv- 
relations and publicity as a tool of an authoritative newspaper, maga- ice to your pr activities? 
public relations? Yes 0 No 0 zine or journal? Yes 0 No 0 Yes 0 NoO 
Rate yourself .. . Now check back 
10. Which types of media do you 21. Have you made a study of the with the scoring instructions stated 
employ to build acceptance, ap- telephone manners of your em- briefly at the beginning of this arti- 
proval and recognition for your or- ployees? Yes 0 No [ cle. How’d you do? e 


ganization? 


Newspapers [_] Trade papers and 
: ; magazines 
Radio 
" [] News magazines 
Television 


11. Does every business action of 
your organization undergo study by  @ / Tat fim eucveropania 
competent specialists to determine ‘ f OP ReaD 
its newsworthiness? Yes () No [ 
12. Do you maintain a program A aypetem ter 

organizing a 
whereby sympathetic and whole- Marketing Library 
some employee relations are fos- ov mowane 6. (Sc9"Ty) saurven 
tered? Yes (INo [ 





13. Do you believe that none of 
your employees would recommend 
the products or services of one of 
your competitors? Yes No [ 





14. Have you a system or program 


by which your employees may re- A major bonus 


ceive recognition for exemplary or 


long-term performance? t eine 
Yes 0 No or readers 


15. Do you make a conscious effort ... inserted separately in this issue 
to understand how Government af- 
fects your business and to improve 


your relations with Government or- As the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing feature in this issue, 


zanizations? Yes 1 No [ 
eee i c you'll find a valuable handbook with which you can really 


organize your own basic reference library on marketing sub- 
jects. Developed over the past 20 years by noted adman 
Howard G. (Scotty) Sawyer of James Thomas Chirurg Co., this 
system makes it possible to organize all types of reference ma- 
terial so that it is easily located. Over 1,500 different subjects 
tion in trade shows. exhibits and are included in this system, each having its own easily under- 
other affairs where you are allowed stood code number. The system is flexible enough to permit 
to display your products or serv- addition of thousands of additional subjects if needed. 
ices? Yes (1) No [ The system is universally applicable for anyone concerned 
with any type of marketing — advertising managers, sales 
18. Have you made any efforts to managers, agencies, publishers, etc. Presented in a separate 
secure speaking engagements or booklet inserted separately as Part II of this issue, this refer- 
public appearances for articulate ence guide represents a basic marketing tool which has been 
members of your organization at long overdue 
trade affairs, community functions, Additional copies of this Encyclopedia feature are available 
etc? Yes () No t : : 3 s 
from IM’s reprint department for 50c each, with special prices 
for quantities of 10 or more. Ask for Reprint No. R502. 


16. Do you conduct activities aimed 
at influencing the opinions of your 
stockholders? Yes O NoL 


17. Do you capitalize on participa- 


19. Do you make any effort to be 
quoted in connection with current 


events of any type? Yes () No 





IM’s consulting editor presents a basic guide to help 
industrial marketers analyze the advisability of selling 


@ By Keith J. Evans . . IM Consulting Editor 


# It is obvious that every manufacturer must de- 
velop a plan for marketing his product. But ac- 
tually, among manufacturers selling to industry, 
plans are not always made completely in advance, 
and too often just change from year to year de- 
pending on the ideas of the current sales manager. 

It also might be noted that too frequently the 
market research manager and the advertising and 
sales promotion manager (or marketing committee 
which would include these men) do not share in 
the decisions. The marketing concept which is now 
coming in for so much discussion these days would, 
of course, include them. Changing times require 
changing policies, but sometimes these variations 
are disturbing, particularly when distributors are 
involved. 

In the beginning or at any given period in a 
manufacturer’s progress as he studies the problem, 
he finds groups of industries selling direct to the 
industrial consumer; some selling direct and 
through distributors, and others selling entirely 
through distributors. And within these groups, 
many companies may be in different stages of de- 
velopment. 

As almost every manufacturer’s product and 
market are somewhat different, it is not practical 
to outline one specific program, but as this article 
is on the general subject of marketing through the 
distributor, we will discuss the fundamentals and 
problems involved. 


Product is key . . First comes the product. Is it 
one that can naturally and easily be sold and 
serviced by a distributor, or is it too technical? 
Some manufacturers have been quite successful in 
selling a highly technical product through distrib- 
utors, but others after trying the method have re- 
turned to direct selling. 

A typical case is that of a complicated machine 
tool in which every order required different and 
complicated specifications. The distributor’s sales- 
men just never did understand, and therefore 
were unable to give the type of service needed. 


through distributors—and how best to do it 


The fact that so many of the machines were built 
to order also complicated the problem. 

On the other hand, heavy earth moving ma- 
chinery and agricultural equipment are sold 
through distributors very successfully. These 
products, while quite complicated, are more stand- 
ardized, and local availability and service are im- 
portant factors. Obviously, industrial products that 
are not too technical or complicated may be sold 
most successfully through distributors, particular- 
ly where quick delivery and frequent orders are 
the rule. 

In the case of steel, aluminum, copper, etc., 
manufacturers sell the large carload quantities di- 
rect to the industrial consumer with deliveries ex- 
tending from one or two weeks to months or more. 
About 80% of steel production is sold on this di- 
rect basis. However, a very large group of steel 
warehousing companies have been built up across 
the country, taking care of large and small emer- 
gency requirements and routine less-than-carload 
quantities. These companies carry thousands of 
tons of steel in stock and give 24- to 48-hour serv- 
ice. 

Unfortunately, however, because the bulk of the 
steel tonnage is sold direct to industrial users, steel 
companies for the most part have not fully de- 
veloped their methods of teaching and inspiring 
distributors to do a good job for them. Many steel 
jobbers have taken on the sale of aluminum and 
other products. Perhaps this was a natural de- 
velopment, but if the steel manufacturers had 
worked with them more closely, they would still 
be concentrating on steel. 

Power tools, accessories, and the very wide 
range of factory and mill supplies needed quickly 
every day by all industrial operations, are logical- 
ly and most efficiently sold through the distribu- 
tor. 


What competitors do . . Before making a deci- 
sion as to the method of marketing, consideration 
is naturally given to methods used by competition. 
How are competitors selling their products to in- 
dustry? Do they have all of the best distributors 
sewed up? Will it be necessary for you to seek out 
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the younger, up-and-coming distributors and 
build them up with you? Or will it be better for 
you to consider using another group of distrib- 


utors? 

Not long ago, a manufacturer wishing to begin 
the manufacturing of pressure sensitive tape found 
competitors too heavily entrenched with certain 
jobbers. So they gave up the distributing channels 
used by competition and developed a group of pa- 
per jobbers who previously had not sold any ma- 
terial of this kind. They overcame the hazard of 
different distribution by carefully selecting their 
distributors, avoiding duplication, and by prepar- 
ing a very complete contract calling for definite 
obligations and actions on the part of both parties. 
The franchise was valuable to the new distributors, 
and the program was extremely successful. 

It is generally agreed that users buy products 
they think are best. But, as oftentimes happens, 
when there is not a great deal of difference, or 
when several are equally well-known, they will 
buy from the manufacturer or distributor who 
makes it easiest for them to contact and get 


prompt delivery. 


Your sales department . . So, after you have 
decided on the method you will use in selling and 
distributing your products, the next question in- 
volves your own organization. How is your sales 
department set up for the job? Many companies 
selling direct find that their present salesmen are 
not very effective when used to sell distributors. 
Sometimes it is necessary to consider the develop- 
ment of a separate selling group, along with all of 
the equipment, distributors material and _ sales 
tools that are needed. These would include a sound, 
continuing program for training distributor sales- 
men, teaching distributors how to use manufac- 
turer’s advertising and sales promotion material, 
etc 

Many manufacturers have learned entirely too 
late that many of their salesmen, who had estab- 
lished very good records in selling users, were not 
effective in selling distributors, because it was 
necessary to talk before distributor sales meetings 
and inspire and teach them, in groups as well as 
individually. Not just selling, but experience in the 
whole marketing job is needed. 

The average industrial salesman who may do 
well in a buyer’s office is sometimes lost before a 
group. He also may have too little understanding 
of advertising and sales promotion to explain and 
sell it to distributor management and men. 


Advertising & sales promotion . . Now comes 
the question of your advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments. Are they set up to cooperate 
with the distributors? Do they understand the pa- 
tience and educational work necessary to get even 
a good aggressive distributor on the way to be- 
coming a good producer? 

To overcome a possible weakness here, and to 
bridge the gap, some manufacturers have de- 
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veloped special district managers whose sole job is 
to contact and work with distributors. These men 
serve in dual capacity—teaching the distributor 
salesmen how to use the manufacturer’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion material and how to 
sell the product—also, to interpret the manufac- 
turer’s character and policies to the distributors, to 
inspire understanding and enthusiasm and to in- 
terpret the distributor, his problems and needs to 
his principal. This is a full time key responsibility. 

When a manufacturer is engaged in a reasonable 
national advertising and sales promotion program, 
with still only an average direct selling organiza- 
tion, he is usually not getting very complete per- 
sonal sales coverage. Yet it may be too costly to 
reach out on a direct selling basis to smaller users 
or to more thinly industrialized areas. 

On the other hand, he is wasting important ad- 
vertising and sales promotion effort which is stim- 
ulating interest in his product—but not getting 
orders. So, it is definitely desirable to supplement 
direct selling efforts with distributor salesmen in 
order to take full advantage of the interest created 
in the product throughout the whole market. No 
one will ever know how many sales might have 
been made if only salesmen had been available to 
take the orders. 


How many distributors? .. A story is told about 
a small tool manufacturer selling both direct and 
through distributors. The company had a rather 
small advertising program. They tripled their ad- 
vertising budget and expanded the number of dis- 
tributors roughly ten times. Several distributors 
felt that they were increasing distributor competi- 
tion too much and gave up the line, but in the long 
run the company succeeded in getting more com- 
plete national distribution, and then were able to 
take full advantage of their national advertising. 

It might be well to sound a note of caution here, 
because in the case of other industrial products 
that are not sold as broadly as these tools, distrib- 
utors are greatly disturbed when manufacturers 
franchise so many distributors that they cannot 
afford to spend much time on the manufacturer’s 
product. Distributors are generally agreed that the 
manufacturer should consult with them before 
adding another distributor in their immediate 
vicinity. 

In some lines manufacturers have undertaken to 
purchase a sufficient number of distributing com- 
panies throughout the country to take care of good 
basic distribution. While this is justified in some 
cases, it is not generally considered good practice, 
because independent distributors feel that they are 
on a secondary basis and do not have all of the 
advantages of the manufacturer’s own distributors. 

Some manufacturers selling direct, or both di- 
rect and through distributors in most markets, or 
selling entirely through one group of distributors, 
appoint or create special distributors to cover cer- 
tain markets that may be different from the stand- 
point of their requirements, organization or loca- 





tion. Examples might be: for organization—the 
railroad market; for location—the coal industry; 
and there are others. 


Why failures? . . One of the most important fac- 
tors in good manufacturer-distributor relation- 
ships is close personal cooperation and under- 
standing on both sides. The lack of close, well- 
timed teamwork is responsible for most failures. 
The distributor by the very nature of things car- 
ries the products of many manufacturers. He is 
pressured from all sides to give greater emphasis 
to each one. Frequently this results in very little 
action on any product. In fact, many distributors 
seem to have the attitude that it is entirely the 
manufacturer’s job to secure favorable acceptance 
of his product—that it is his job only to stock the 
product, accept the orders, and ship them. In spite 
of this difficult situation, there is probably no 
manufacturer who could not make his proposition 
so interesting and profitable that a distributor 
would want to place it on a preferred basis. 

When we refer to a preferred group, we may as 
well admit that most distributors do have a rather 
small preferred group of lines which they push 
and sell aggressively. The other lines are simply 
carried to complete the stock. A national distribu- 
tor’s association has developed a list of questions it 
would like to have every manufacturer answer 
before they take on his line (see box above). By 
the same token, there is no doubt that manufac- 
turers should have an equally long list of ques- 
tions for the distributor. 

If manufacturers would study the background, 
facilities, policies, type of salesmen, etc. before 
they grant a franchise, waste of much sales time 
and distributing costs would be avoided. Careless 
granting of franchises indiscriminately to irre- 
sponsible distributors not qualified as to character, 
facilities, policies or service, is an important weak- 
ness that cuts marketing efficiency, destroys good- 
will and lowers net profits for both manufacturers 
and distributors. 


Distributor contracts . . Many manufacturers 
have a rather elaborate contract which enumerates 
both manufacturer’s and distributor’s responsibili- 
ties, but very few set a quota in order to give the 
distributor a goal to shoot at. When a quota is 
given, then the manufacturer’s responsibility also 
increases and a successful relationship is more 
nearly assured. 

Space does not permit discussion of resale prices 
or the responsibilities involved in a cancelled con- 
tract. If great difficulty is encountered when ar- 
ranging for a distributor relationship, consigned 
stocks should be considered, preferably on a tem- 
porary basis until the distributor gains confidence 
and is well established. The contract should in- 
clude arrangements for return of the merchandise 
if, unfortunately, the relationship proves unsatis- 
factory. 

On one occasion, it was suggested that in order 


What is the calibre of the men at the head of the dis- 
tributor’s organization? Do they have the respect and 
confidence of their community? 
Do they have any conflicting lines or products? 
Do they have a well trained, smooth running organiza 
tion? 
Are they adequately financed? 
Are they making money? 
Do they have the plant equipment and facilities to han- 
dle the line? 
Do they have an adequate and well informed sales 
team? 
- Do they have other products that fit in and harmonize 
with our line? 
. Do they have a sales training program 
- What is the average educational backgr 
salesmen 
Are they ‘marketing minded? 
est and ability to really ; 
Are they willing 
trate on our line and be 
Do they cover their territory 
Do they get penetration 
neers and operating people 


purchasing agents 


ordance 
they have the to maintain fe 


jins when tir 


| they welcome 
5 meetings: 
names an 
saiesmen 
lormation 


If smal 


to perpetuate a contract on a mutually profitable 
basis, a fraction of 1% of sales be placed in escrow 
by the manufacturer and by the distributor each 
year. Then, at any time, if the manufacturer saw 
fit to cancel the contract, he would forfeit his es- 
crow money. If the distributor wished to cancel, 
then he forfeited his escrow money. After a period 
of years, these funds would build up to a point 
where both manufacturer and distributor would do 


everything possible to promote good continuing 


relationships in spite of any current problems that 
might develop. 


Manufacturers’ gripes .. When marketing was 
discussed not long ago by a group of manufactur- 
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ers using several different types of distributors, it 
developed that the most common gripes were 
among the following: 


1. When distributors take on a line, at least one 
executive should assume continuing responsibility 
for good performance. Too often they don’t. If the 
line is small, then at least one semi-executive 
should be given the responsibility, so that the 
manufacturer would have one completely inter- 
ested person to contact. This often is not done. 


2. When products are sold through the distributor 
to many different industries, it is difficult for the 
manufacturer to learn where his products are 
going. 

Nore: Most distributors do not have a break- 
down of their sales by industry. Manufacturers 
say that although distributor salesmen are calling 
on their prospective customers, the distributor’s 
line is so broad they do not know if their product 
is even being mentioned when the salesman calls. 


3. Distributors tend not to use the manufacturer’s 
literature, which often sits on their shelves and 
represents at least a partial waste. They neglect to 
attach it to their quotations, use it to follow up 
salesmen’s calls, or do any independant advertis- 
ing or sales promotion work. 


4. Distributor mailing lists are so poor that when 
manufacturer’s literature is distributed, great 
waste is usually involved. 

Note: Some manufacturers, in order to over- 
come two of these weaknesses, try to obtain the 
names and home addresses of the distributor 
salesmen and send general information, advertis- 
ing literature, case studies, etc., directly to them. 
Some undertake to maintain the distributor mail- 
ing list (although this is generally too costly and 
difficult because of the problem of getting correc- 
tions from the distributor through to the manufac- 
turer). Others endeavor to maintain their own 
complete mailing lists, because when distributors 
mail in bulk, there is almost always considerable 
duplication. 


The distributors reply . . On the distributor’s 
side many complain that the direct selling effort of 
some manufacturers infringes on the distributor’s 
market, taking some of the best orders from him. 
Distributors often complain that manufacturer’s 
literature does not give the needed information 
and fails to properly play up the immediate avail- 
ability offered by the distributor. 

One very common distributor complaint in- 
volves the name and address on promotional lit- 
erature. Many distributors say that when the 
manufacturer places his name and address on the 
piece along with the name and address of the dis- 
tributor, the distributor has only a 50-50 chance 
of getting the inquiry or order that he has pro- 
meted. They are glad to have the manufacturer 
play up the trade name or company name of his 
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product, which they are selling, but they do not 
like what they consider the competition of the 
manufacturer’s name and address. Of course, there 
are two sides to this question. 

Certainly, the product is the manufacturer’s, 
and any advertising or promotional work that he 
may do directly or through the distributor is an 
advantage to him. The distributor, not owning the 
product, does not have the same viewpoint. He 
knows that it is quite possible for the manufac- 
turer to take the franchise from him, give it to 
another distributor, or change his whole market- 
ing method and sell direct. For these reasons, he 
naturally does not have the same proprietary in- 
terest as the manufacturer. 

Accepting this situation, many manufacturers 
are beginning to spend more money through their 
distributors, realizing that a dollar spent through 
the distributor is a bigger dollar than the one they 
spend direct. 


Capturing salesmen’s enthusiasm . . This fact 
is doubly true if, through the proper expenditure 
of promotional money through the distributor, 
they succeed in getting many distributor salesmen 
aggressively talking up and selling their product 
(salesmen who otherwise would be simply selling 
the distributor’s many, many lines). 

Advertising and sales promotion money is usu- 
ally small in industrial fields, compared to the 
money spent in personal sales effort. Therefore, 
the more aggressive manufacturers are tending to 
increase their promotional efforts through dis- 
tributors, in order to successfully capture the time 
of the distributor salesmen, which in the past has 
been the weak link and is the key to successful 
distributor selling. 

To test this idea, a manufacturer made a special 
deal with a distributor, completely underwriting a 
three-piece mailing, with the understanding that 
the distributor would send copies to all of his 
salesmen, together with personal letters urging the 
men to put the product at the top of their list for 
the coming month. The distributor laid in addi- 
tional stocks, and the campaign was on. Within 
two months, the increased stocks were completely 
sold out and both manufacturer and distributor 
agreed that their over-all marketing costs were 
lower, not higher, as a result of their joint efforts. 

In conclusion, we would like to make it clear 
that competition for product sales, through dis- 
tributors, is becoming increasingly keen. Distribu- 
tors are doing a more effective job of selling, and 
yet distributor net profits for the past ten years 
have in general been declining. Increasing dis- 
tributor profits, which are naturally determined 
by increased distributor sales, is a job for both 
manufacturer and distributor. Some companies are 
going to solve this problem in the coming months 
and years and reverse the downward trend. Their 
increased sales and increased profits will be well 
worth the effort. * 





Modern selling . . Symbolic of the progressive industrial mar- 
keting techniques in Latin America is this showroom of Fuerza 


Industrial, S.A., the exclusive International Harvester construc 
tion equipment dealer in Cuba 


Changing marketing patterns 
in South America 


More U. S. companies are looking to Latin America for increased 


industrial sales. If you plan to do so, prepare for some surprises. 


Major changes are taking place south of the border in the methods 


of marketing industrial products. 


By Stephen W. Kann 
Editor 
Industrial World 


# Today’s Latin customer wants 
technical advice, engineering know- 
how and maintenance support. He is 
becoming much more sophisticated. 
It’s more evident than ever that 
fine social contacts no longer are 
enough to sell U.S. industrial equip- 
ment in South America. 

The representative or agent who 
handles many lines from a small 
office is slowly losing ground to the 
engineering firm which can prepare 
technical bids. In many areas the 
old style manufacturers’ representa- 
tive is being replaced by distributors 
who are willing to stock spare parts. 

Although the situation varies 
greatly from country to country, 
there is a general trend towards 
newer distribution methods. As in- 
dustry increases in Latin America, 


as the “old hands” pass on, this 
trend will accelerate. 

The rapid industrialization and 
growing population of Latin coun- 
tries has made them increasingly 
important markets for U.S. indus- 
try. Last year, U.S. industrial ex- 
ports to countries south of the Rio 
Grande amounted to over $2.6 bil- 
lion. This was an increase of 23% 
over 1956. 


Buying will improve .. Lower 
prices for commodities such as coffee, 
sugar, tin, wool and copper have 
forced Latin America to curtail its 
U.S. buying this year. But the gen- 
eral trend in South America is to- 
ward increased industrial diversifi- 
cation and an improved standard of 
living. This will mean increased 
buying in the U.S. and in other na- 
tions that can supply industrial 
equipment and materials. 


To better serve this growing mar- 
ket, U.S. export sales managers are 
traveling more than ever before. 
They have become better acquainted 
with their Latin customers and have 
learned to develop business in dis- 
tant areas that were seldom if ever 
visited by outsiders 25 years ago. 

Not too many years ago most U.S. 
industrial products were sold to 
Latin America through a_ hardy 
group of exporters who thrived on 
rugged living conditions and mule- 
back travel. Many of these tough 
salesmen headquartered in New 
York, but spent the greater part of 
their time  criss-crossing South 
America taking orders for whatever 
was needed. 

Today travel has improved. Living 
conditions in many of our neighbor- 
ing countries are better than those 
in some parts of the U.S 

Export salesmen working for a 
single U.S. manufacturer or han- 
dling a limited number of lines for a 
combination export house have 
come to know South America in- 
timately. As a _ result, important 
changes are taking place in the tra- 
ditional methods of marketing in- 
dustrial products in Latin America. 
Let’s briefly review these main mar- 
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keting channels and their changing 
patterns. 


The changing commission agent 
. - The agent or manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative usually operates on a 
commission basis. He is a vitally im- 
portant sales link in consumer or 
industrial lines sold through mul- 
tiple hardware and mill supply 
stores. 

In order to earn a satisfactory liv- 
ing the commission agent handles a 
large array of lines. He is usually 
located in a country’s capital city. 

Today the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative has lost some of his im- 
portance. More frequent visits by 
home office personnel have enabled 
many U.S. companies to find and se- 
lect distribution outlets without de- 
pending upon an agent. 

Since the 
agent is a businessman with no 
technical training, he is also losing 
favor as a salesman of technical 


average commission 


equipment and processes. Here, the 


consultant engineer and engineering 
contractor are slowly replacing the 
businessman-t ype manufacturer’s 
representative. 

For example, in the air condition- 
ing and refrigeration industries, the 
local contractor who installs the 
equipment usually is also the man- 
ufacturer’s representative. Similar- 
treating engineers often 
whose 


ly, water 
represent the companies 
equipment they handle. 
Although by U.S. standards, these 
appear to be per- 
forming diverse functions, it must be 
remembered that, compared to the 
U.S., the market in the average 
Latin American country is consider- 
ably smaller. In addition there is a 
shortage of engineering talent. Thus 
a U.S. company often can achieve 
better sales at a more competitive 
price, by having a consultant engi- 
neer or technical contractor double 


engineers may 


as a representative. 

In the industrial field, there is also 
a trend towards representatives who 
specialize in specific industries. This 
is true for the textile industry 
around Medellin, Colombia or the 
sugar industry in Cuba. 

Often the rise of a new industry 
makes it worth while to have a spe- 
cific technical representative to 
serve that field. 
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Good display . . 


Trademarks of familiar U.S. products are on display in this attractive 


showroom of Ferreteria Americana in Bogota, Colombia 


Arturo Romaguera of Cali, Colom- 
bia, is an example of a_ technical 
representative serving and assisting 
a new industry. Senor Romaguera 
used to manage a sugar mill in 
Puerto Rico. Some twelve years ago, 
he went to Colombia’s rich Cauca 
Valley as a consultant to improve 
sugar production. 

When Sr. Romaguera found that 
the sugar mill owners were having 
difficulty in obtaining the equipment 
he recommended, he began to take 
orders for the required machinery. 
Today his consultant work is minor 
compared to his sales of U.S. equip- 
ment. He is also part-owner of a 
sugar mill and soon hopes to be able 
to export Colombian sugar. 


Growth of the distributor . . 
Increased _ industrialization has 
brought about a phenomenal growth 
in Latin America for the distributor 
who maintains a good stock and a 
dependable maintenance setup. 

For industrial concerns, service 
support can become the prime con- 
sideration in a purchase. Often Latin 
buyers will choose a U.S. machine 
from a reliable distributor in prefer- 
ence to a European unit which sells 
for a third less. 

This same pattern also has helped 
aggressive European companies. The 
best known example is the Volks- 
wagen car, whose excellent sales are 
attributable partly to the manufac- 
turer’s world-wide service organ- 
ization. 


The oil companies in Venezuela 
are typical of companies which are 
changing their purchasing patterns 
for the purpose of obtaining spare 
parts and service support. In the 
past, and to some extent today, 
giants such as Creole, Mene Grande 
and Shell did their purchasing 
through central buying agencies lo- 
cated in the U.S. and Europe. The 
equipment then would be shipped as 
deck cargo on empty tankers re- 
turning to Venezuela. 

This procedure saved the oil com- 
panies money but it also left them 
without spare parts support. They 
were forced to set up their own 
large maintenance depots. Today, 
these companies are doing an in- 
creasing amount of their purchasing 
locally, thus taking advantage of the 
on-the spot service of local distribu- 
tors. 


Competition for giants . . The de- 
mand by the Latin customer for 
technical know-how, service and 
spare part support has had a phe- 
nomenal effect on distributors and 
representatives who offer this type 
of service. Some of these organiza- 
tions have become such giants in 
their countries that their influence 
is felt throughout the hemisphere. 
An outstanding example is Eugenio 
Mendoza of Maquinarias Mendoza, 
C.A. and Eugenio Mendoza & Cia. 
Sucrs., C.A. This industrialist was a 
recent member of Venezuela’s gov- 
erning junta. 





Many, varied . . Display window of Ferreteria Americana shows the 
wide array of products handled by this Bogota, Colombia, distributor. 


Another giant technical distribu- 
tion organization in Venezuela is 
Oficina Tecnica Stubbins C.A. 
Started in 1931 by John Stubbins, 
an American, the company today 
distributes for some 145 U.S. indus- 
trial firms. 

The giants in Lima, Peru are A. y 
F. Wiese, S.A., International Ma- 
chinery Co. and Envigne Ferneyos 
y Cia. S.A. In Colombia, Leonidas 
Lara e Hijos, Ltda. is not only the 
country’s biggest industrial distribu- 
tor, but also the most important 
coffee exporter. 

In Cuba, Cia. Riera, Toro & Van 
Twistern, S.A., Powe Machinery 
Co., W. H. Anderson Trading Co. 
and Zaldo y Martinez, S.A. are 
among the leaders. 

The two biggest foundries and 
machine shops in Puerto Rico are 
also the biggest sellers of industrial 
equipment. They are the Porto Ri- 
can Iron Works, Inc. and Abarca 
Warehouses Corp. Another leader 
in Puerto Rico is the Garcia broth- 
ers’ Garcia Commercial and Garcia 
Machinery, Inc. 

Mexico, which is Latin America’s 
industrial leader, has a number of 
large technical distributing organ- 
izations. The main ones_ include 
Equipos Mecanicos, S.A., Argostal, 
S.A. and the General Supply Com- 
pany, S.A. 

The aforementioned are only a 
sprinkling of Latin America’s large 
industrial distributors. And even 
though these companies have been 


“Quality 
Tools’’ proclaims the sign on 


In Venezuela 


new headquarters of Ven- 
Supply, C.A. in 
Caracas. This distributor 
sells to oil Companies, con- 
tractors, manufacturers and 
tradesmen. 


ezuelan 


growing in recent years, there is 
also a definite trend towards the 
smaller, specialized distributor. 

As Latin countries are acquiring 
a growing professional class, tech- 
nically trained specialists have 
started distributing organizations. 
Often the owners are U.S. trained 
engineers who have found a need 
and are filling it by offering spe- 
cialized service. As a result of this 
trend, the “giants” have been forced 
to give better service and the Latin 
customer has gained. 


U.S. Owned Distributors . . Own- 
ership of overseas distribution out- 
lets is popular with U.S. oil com- 
panies and with large producers of 
consumer goods. In the industrial 
field it only occurs with large con- 
cerns that have plenty of capital for 
investments. 

Complete control of his distribu- 


tion channels offers pricing as well 
as other advantages for the manu- 
facturer. In addition, it demonstrates 


to the government the 
serious intentions of the U.S. com- 


overseas 


pany and its desire to back up sales 
with local investments. 


The International General Electric 
Co. is the most prominent example 
of a U.S. firm owning its overseas 
distribution outlets. In Latin Amer- 
ica, IGE has sales subsidiaries in 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Venezuela and 
Uruguay. 

In some cases distribution com- 
panies are tied in with locally man- 
ufactured products. For example, 
National Cylinder Gas (a division 
of Chemetron Corp.) 
Carbonic (a division of General Dy- 
distribute 
gases and allied items in a number 


and Liquid 


namics) produce and 
of Latin American countries. 

Other U.S. companies have found 
it profitable to own overseas distrib- 
utors, even though those companies 
might distribute products that are 
not necessarily related to the U.S. 
parent concern. For example, U.S. 
Industries, Inc. has owned Koppel, 
the Philippine Caterpillar agency, 
since after World War I. Two years 
ago, the company acquired the Gen- 
eral Equipment Corp., Caterpillai 
distributor in Puerto Rico. Recently 
U.S. Industries purchased Venezue- 
la’s Oil Field Sales & Service Co. 


ir 1 on page 130 
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Valve quality is basic to flow control economy—wherever oil 
or gas flow, you'll see... 


another fine product by 


ROCKWELL 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


4¥2x5" ad reproduced 
above at actual size, was made by saw- 
ing high interest area from full-page ad 
shown at right. Ads like this made from 
plates for full-color inserts cost company 
from $20 to $30 to produce 


Money saver. . 


By W. F. Weimer 

Advertising & Public Relations Director 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Pittsburgh 


= The Nordstrom valve was one 
of the first industrial products to be 
featured in business publications 
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Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s secret for amortizing its full color inserts 


is to cut parts of high-interest from color plates, then re-run ‘em 


with four-color process ads. Even 
in the late 1930’s, the thought of 
costly four-color plates going to 
waste after having been used only 
once was too much for a penny- 
pinching ad manager to bear. 
So, from the first, Rockwell- 


Nordstrom valve color inserts have 
done double and triple duty for 
house organ covers, direct mail 
pieces and related promotions. Our 
company external, for instance, 
which is directed to over 39,000 
engineers and management person- 

Continued on page 51 

















Profit-Making 


Lubricating a Rockwell-Nordstrom valve 
periodically is not just another maintenance 
item; it’s a profit-making investment in low-cost 
operation. The advantages are the same as those 
you get from lubricating your automobile 
engine: increased efficiency and longer life at 
lower end-cost. 

Rockwell-Nordstrom lubrication saves you 
money in three important ways: |. eliminates 


wear of metal-to-metal friction; 2. provides a 


constantly renewed seat for leak proof sealing; 
3. allows the plug to be hydraulically jacked for 
instant operation when necessary. 

Today’s Rockwell-Nordstrom quality is the 
result of forty years of leadership In building 
the most complete line of lubricated plug valves 
and plug valve lubricants in the world. Why not 
use that unequaled experience to cut your valv- 
ing costs! Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh 8, Pa 


ROCKWELL-Nordstrom VALVES or} 


EVUBRICANT SEALED FOR PFPOSITIVE SHUT-OFF 
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Put New 
Profits in 


Production 


Is controlling the flow of liquids, solids, gases 
or slurries part of your production problem? 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valves will do a better job 

at lower cost—than any other valve you've 


ever tried. 


Pressure lubrication that forms the leak proof 


seal in Rockwell-Nordstrom valves has the same 
importance whether your flow problem is 
cement slurries or light hydrocarbon gases. 
Quarter turn operation gives you precision 


control whether you're batching chemicals o: 
measuring fuel. And tough lubricant film pro- 
tection of metal working surfaces, plus unexposed 
seating areas, means longer valve life whether 
your lines carry pulp liquors or synthetic rubber. 

You can’t buy a more dependable, more effi- 
cient valve than Rockwell-Nordstrom—or one 
that will cost you less to use. Write for complete 
information today. Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


ROCKWELL-Nordstrom VALVES 


LUBRICANT SEALED FOR POSITIVE SHUT-OFF 














Ad shown at left is back-up side of 
Rockwell-Nordstrom valve _ full- 
color insert. Front side of insert, 
facing page 48, was reused for 
various types of promotion after 
serving its initial function. 


<— - 


FULL-COLOR ADS.. 


continued from p. 48 


nel in the petroleum, gas and proc- 
ess industries, often carries covers 
printed from the same plates used 
for our full-page inserts. 

Recently, with the help of our 
agency—Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed—we further refined 
our policy of squeezing that last 
ounce out of our four-color process 
plates. The basic idea, though sim- 
ple, is seldom used in the publica- 
tions reaching our principal valve 
markets, which are petroleum and 
gas. 

By simply cutting out a high in- 
terest section of the four-color 
plates for a full-page ad and adding 
to it a two-line head and logo, we 
have a 1/3 page four-color ad. Pro- 
duction costs for cutting and re- 
mounting the plate are $20 to $30 
per ad. 

When the plates are sent to the 
publisher, he is advised to run them 
at his discretion. In this way the ads 
can be run at the convenience of 
the production department without 
unnecessary makeup problems. And 
the publishers are happy to coop- 
erate. 

Purpose of these small space color 
ads is to quickly and dramatically 
highlight the fact that Rockwell- 
Nordstrom valves are universally 
accepted as standards of quality in 
the oil and gas industries. 

The small ads were not designed 
to replace our continuing series of 
two-page, four-color inserts, spreads 
and pages in leading horizontal and 
vertical business media. Rather, 
these small ads are intended as “re- 
minders” and high “noted” scores 
were, quite frankly, our main ob- 
jective. 

Initial studies show at least 65% 
higher “noted” scores than other 
ads of the same size, clearly indi- 
cating that Rockwell’s “extra mile- 
age” ads are more than doing the 
job for which they were designed. ® 









































How to 
handle 
tough 


services 








ROCKWELL 


VALVES © 


Lemricent Sedied tor # 





Double-duty . . . Four ads shown on this page illustrate 
how Rockwell gets full value from full-page color in 
serts. Both full-page ads reproduced at right above 
were reused, after addition of head and logo, as third 


page ads shown at left 
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SKF spends $100,000 for a sales 


At the SKF Industries annual sales meeting, each salesman received 


a copy of the company’s new $100,000 catalog, 


presented on a silver tray. Why such a dramatic presentation, 


and why spend $100,000 for a general sales catalog? Here are the 


answers, as related by SKF’s advertising manager 


By Robert Moore 
Advertising Manager 
SKF Industries 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Sales catalogs are hardly news. 
But when a bearing manufacturer 
spends $100,000 in actual production 
costs for a new industrial catalog, 
it creates more than a passing in- 
terest on the part of customers, 
prospects and salesmen. 

The company is SKF Industries. 
Here’s why it spent $100,000 on a 
general sales catalog: 


Good reason .. Almost every 
year hundreds of manufacturers in 
the United States issue revise ver- 


sions of their primary sales tools. 
Their salesmen and _ customers 
merely glance at the catalogs, men- 
tally noting where the new products 
are listed. 

SKF Industries, like many other 
manufacturers in the present “hard 
sell” era, is aware of this catalog 
situation. Re-examining its old ver- 
sion, SKF came up with this blunt 
truth—the catalog it had introduced 
in 1952 had gradually lost most of 
its impact over the intervening 
years. 

SKF decided, therefore, that it 
was high time to redesign the cat- 
alog—not only for greater family 
identity, but also for enhanced eye 


Attractive, easy to read . . The author looks over inside pages of SKF catalog, designed 
to make it easy for the prospect to find the product needed, 
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and sales appeal. It realized that 
the sales catalog served as an effec- 
tive common denominator between 
home office, salesmen and cus- 
tomers; and that if SKF was to out- 
sell competition, its catalog would 
have to be new in every sense of 
the word. 


What's ‘new’. . “New” is probably 
the most overworked adjective in 
the dictionary. It is used without 
second thought nowadays by every- 
one from publicity agents touting 
young starlets to chemists describ- 
ing antibiotics. The job facing SKF 
in preparing the general catalog was 
difficult from the very beginning, 
therefore, because those concerned 
sincerely wanted a book which 
would encompass the full meaning 
of this rather tired but highly de- 
scriptive adjective. We insisted that 
it be new—not revised, not brought 
up to date. 

To accomplish _ this 
opinions and suggestions sent by 
salesmen into the home office over 
the years were culled over and 
studied. Catalog publishing compa- 
nies were consulted, and the adver- 
tising department and its agencies 
offered professional advice. 

Finally, three fundamental rules 
were decided upon: 


objective, 


1. The cover must make the pros- 
pect to want to look inside; 


2. The layout and design must make 
it easy for the prospect to find the 
product that he needs; and 


3. The catalog must give the pros- 
pect all the information that he 
needs to place an order. 


This turned out to be no easy 
task, but since we were advancing 
on the premise that the catalog is 
the most important selling tool of 
the salesman, representing him 
when he is not present, it seemed 
to be well worth the effort. 





catalog 


Who said so? . . There’s an old 
saw which states, “You can’t judge 
a book by its cover.” With catalogs, 
just the opposite is true. The cover 
for our new book had to express 
physically, in a striking way, ex- 
actly what SKF wanted the book 
to be—new, inviting and different. 

At the same time, the cover had 
to blend with the interior, which 
had to be both flexible and ver- 
satile (bearings, like women’s 
clothes, change their appearance 
fairly regularly). We could not 
afford to have our catalog dated 
even before it was off the press. 

A color photograph, beautifully 
reproduced, was chosen for the cov- 
er. Two different bearings were de- 
picted against a soft blue back- 
ground, one standing on end, the 
other sliding out of its red and 
white SKF box. The photo was 
polyethylene covered (to make it 
impervious to dirt and grime) and 
mounted on extra stiff cardboard 
(for durability and longevity). The 
backbone was wide enough to at- 
tract attention in a_ bookcase. 

The company’s trademarks were 
easily identifiable in red and white, 
and the simple words “Bearings” 
reversed out in white. Only the ab- 
solute minimum of words were al- 
lowed on the cover and backbone— 
the photographs of the bearings be- 
ing sufficient identification. The 
backbone was made deep enough 
to prevent it from being pushed 
to the rear of the bookshelf, and 
thus getting lost in the competitive 


shuffle. 


Inside the cover . . We now had 
to make it easy for the customer 
to find the product he needs. SKF 
has a broad product line, and it 
would be impossible to give a book 
to customers without an easy-to- 
use indexing system. 

First the book was divided into 
ten sections. The sections were sep- 


The $100,000 book . . Robert Moore, advertising manager of SKF Industries, looks 
over a copy of his company’s new catalog, which cost $100,000 for production alone. 
The cover is a color photograph, beautifully reproduced. 


arated by “slipper paper” tabbed 
dividers, with each divider fol- 
lowed by an index page covering all 
of the items in that particular sec- 
tion. When the customer finds the 
section in which he is interested, 
he can see the many variations 
available on the very first page. 

Should the customer be in doubt 
as to the type of bearing he may 
need, he can refer to a detailed en- 
gineering section in the front of the 
book. This engineering section is 
a miniature text book on the entire 
subject. 

The pages of the catalog are 
bound into a five-ring, loose-leaf 
folder; and because the page num- 
bers are in inch-square bold blocks 
in the upper corner, replacement of 
old pages with new is almost fool- 
proof. 


What, why, where . . The third 
part of the formula was perhaps 
the most difficult—and certainly the 


most expensive—prerequisite to fill. 
Breaking all possible customer in- 
quiries into the simplest of rudi- 
ments, the catalog was laid out to 
answer three basic questions: what, 
why and where. 

A double-page spread was used 
to describe and list each series of 
bearings. Diagrams were large and 
readable. Red ink was used to de- 
note sizes and/or series not con- 
sidered standard but available. Load 
ratings of the bearings were based 
on new industry standards, and 
roller diameter, roller length, and 
effective roller length in the spheri- 
cal section were included. 

Thus, the products were easy to 
locate, and no question was unan- 
swered in the mind of the prospec- 
tive customer. 

Will the new catalog be worth 
its cost? SKF feels that with com- 
petition what it is today, the in- 
vestment will prove to be both 
worthwhile and necessary. 8 
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Cost analysis<—finding marketing 


Is your company’s marketing operation running at peak efficiency? 


It's highly doubtful. Where do any inefficiencies exist? Marketing 


cost analysis will give you the answer 


By Thomas J. McGann* 
Marketing Consultant 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


s All companies want to make a 
profit—and the bigger the better. 
How, then, is it possible that: 
e The average company sells 10% 
to 50% of its product lines at a loss? 
e The vast majority of companies 
have, but do nothing about, savings 
opportunities of at least 20% to 30% 
in their overhead costs? 

The reason, of course, is that 
management just doesn’t know 


*Adapted from a speech presented at the 
American Marketing Association's 4lst Na 


nal Conference hicag 


which products are making money 
and which ones are being sold at 
a loss. And, although company ex- 
ecutives will admit to some degree 
of operating inefficiency, they have 
no clear idea where the inefficiency 
exists. 

Obviously, top management can’t 
begin to cope with the inefficiency 
and loss until it has located the dif- 
ficulty. This is where marketing cost 
analysis comes in. 


Definition and scope . . Marketing 
cost analysis may be defined as that 
branch of accounting and of mar- 
keting which organizes marketing 


Company S$ 


(Territory +1) 
For six months ended June 30, 1958 


Customer 


Sales 
Original cost of items sold 


Gross profit 


Costs distributed on: 
Sales base 
Cost of sales base 
Number of orders 
Tonnage base 
Calls base 
Gross margin base 
Sum total of cost base 


total 


Net profit before tax 


Loss customer . 


Jones 


1450 


1015 
435 


. Cost analysis points out that the company is selling customer Smith 


at a loss. The problem: too many sales calls. Jones doesn’t buy quite as much, but he’s 


three times more profitable 
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cost data in ways most useful to 
those making marketing decisions. 
It is designed to reveal sources of 
profits and losses and to show points 
of inefficiency in marketing opera- 
tions. 

Appropriate organization of cost 
records makes it possible to review 
marketing policies, methods, pro- 
cedures, and activities in terms of 
their effect on cost and income. It 
also facilitates appraisal of the prof- 
itability of changing policies and 
procedures. In many respects it 
parallels the field of factory cost ac- 
counting, which is regarded as an 
indispensable tool of production 
management. 


A growing interest . . The past 
few years have witnessed a striking 
growth of interest in, and applica- 
tion of, marketing cost analysis on 
the part of American manufacturers 
and wholesalers. There are many 
reasons to expect the growth to con- 
tinue. Here are just a few reasons: 


1. The spread of scientific methods 
in business . . All but the most un- 
seeing have realized that decisions 
can be made more soundly on the 
basis of facts than on “hunch” or 
opinion. The rapid expansion of 
marketing research is evidence of 
this, for business men have learned 
that useable facts are to be had. 
They are learning now that facts on 
costs and profits are equally acces- 
sible through cost analysis. 


2. The new generation of business 
managers .. The new generation of 
business managers includes a larger 
share of graduates of our schools 
of business. These schools not only 
emphasize the use of cost analysis 
but also give courses on the subject. 


3. Competition . . Competition has 
become increasingly intense in re- 
cent years. This has produced a 
cost-price squeeze, forcing manage- 
ment to pay closer attention to op- 
erating costs. 





Company R 


(in percent of sales) 
For six months ended June 30, 1958 


weaknesses 





Product 2 Product 3 
100.00 100.00 


88.47 79.36 
11.53 20.64 


Product 1 
100.00 


76.04 
23.96 


Total 
100.00 


76.88 
23.12 





Sales 
Original cost of items sold 
Gross profit 





4. Accountants . . Accountants are 


beginning to turn their attention to 
managerial accounting and are plac- 
ing less emphasis on tax problems. 


5. Trade associations . . Trade asso- 
ciations have sponsored instruction 
manuals on marketing cost analysis 
and have conducted seminars on 
this subject for its members. Cases 
in point are the National Associa- 
tion of Aluminum Distributors, the 
American Steel Warehouse Associa- 
tion, and the Brass and Copper 
Association. 


6. Recent recession . . The recent 
recession was severe enough to 
cause most industries to give more 
thought and attention to marketing 
cost structures. 


Presentation of data . . Market- 
ing cost data can be assembled in 
literally scores of different ways to 
provide the facts needed on an 
equally long list of marketing is- 
sues. Thus, the data can be ordered 
in such a way as to bear directly on 
warehousing, pricing, order process- 
ing procedures, channels of distri- 
bution, use of services by outsiders 
as opposed to provision of the serv- 
ices by the company, and so on. 

However, the best known and 
most common products of cost an- 
alysis are the profit and loss state- 
ments prepared by products or 
product lines, by customers or cus- 
tomer groups (including those 
grouped by territory), and by unit 
of sale. These are the most common 
because they answer the questions 
most often requiring answers, and 
also because the preparation of such 
statements requires acquisition of 
data suitable for answering virtually 
any other marketing costs and pro- 
fits question. 

Several very simple illustrations 
of such profit and loss statements 
are shown on these pages. They re- 
veal profit before taxes on sales 
made for each of several products, 
on sales made in each of several 





Products cost 





Purchasing 
Order-processing 
Detailing 

Shearing 

Bending 

Materials handling 
Delivery 
Inventory space 
Inventory carrying 


71 6.22 

7.90 
95 2.87 
24 1.22 





total 





Profit after product 


8.58 21.58 


2.95 ( .94) 





Customer cost 





Advertising 
Selling 


.02 
1.27 1.11 





total 





Profit after customer cost 





General cost 
General admin. 
Accounting 


1.29 1.13 





total 


Net profit before taxes 


Weak product lines . 


. Two of these three product lines are actually losing money. The 


production cost of product #3 was double the average of the other two. Without cost 
analysis, this fact might well have gone unnoticed. 


territories, and on sales to customers 
within one of these territories. 


Classifying by function . . You 
will note that the cost classifications 
in each of these illustrative state- 
ments are functional in nature. This 
is an essential feature of marketing 
cost analysis procedures. Rather 
than show costs in terms of rent, 
wages, depreciation, etc., we collect 
costs in terms of the function or 
activity for which they were in- 
curred. 

Thus, we find the cost of outside 


selling, or order-processing, or 
credit authorization. These costs are 
incurred for the purpose of selling 
our products to our customers, but 
the amounts will vary as between 
products and as between customers. 
The technical aspect of cost analysis 


lies in: 


1. The determination of the rela- 
tionship between performing each 
function and the product or cus- 
omer for which it is performed. 


2. The allocation of the functional 
costs accordingly. Once allocations 
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are completed, profit and loss state- 
ments can be prepared. 


Selling the program .. A mar- 
keting cost analysis program must 
be sold to top management, market- 
ing management, and financial man- 
agement. 

Usually there is little difficulty in 
selling marketing management, 
since the data supplied by the pro- 
gram is easily recognized as being 
of invaluable assistance to market- 
ing management in accomplishing 
its objectives. 

Top management is interested in 


any program which can improve net 
profits. The primary objective of 
marketing cost analysis is the im- 
provement of net profit, by seeking 
maximum efficiency in marketing 
costs. 

But top management will also 
want to know that the improved net 
profit operation of marketing will 
not be offset by increased costs in 
other departments of a company, 
particularly the accounting depart- 
ment. Therefore, both the potential 
marketing operational values and 
the additional accounting costs must 
be estimated. 


Company S$ 


(in percent of sales) 
For six months ended June 30, 1958 


Terr. 1 Terr. 2 Terr. 3 





Sales 100.00 
74.16 


Original cost of items sold 


100.00 100.00 100.00 
71.72 74.65 73.49 





Gross profit 


Products costs 


Purchasing 

Order processing 
Machine processing 
Materials handling 
Delivery 

Inventory space 
Advertising 


28.28 25.35 26.51 


-76 1.40 
1.33 4.56 
3.54 2.52 
3.60 2.00 
3.11 2.09 
1.30 1.98 

53 67 





total 


Profit after product cost 


Customer cost 
Outside selling 
Inside selling 
Admin. selling 
Credit auth. 
Bad debts 


14.17 15.22 
14.11 10.13 
3.19 10.50 
1.47 5.10 
-62 .30 
39 1.23 
.24 10 





total 


5.91 17.23 





Profit after customer cost 


General cost 
Gen'l admin & accty 
Inventory carrying 


(7.10) 


39 





total 


2.77 





Net profit before tax 


8.87 


Loss territory . . Cost analysis on three territories shows that the company was actually 
losing money on territory #2. Note that the customer cost of this territory was 
17.23% of sales, as compared to an average 6.02% of sales. The net loss was 


10.99% of sales. 
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Estimating improvements .. In 
estimating marketing operation im- 
provements, two segments have been 
found to indicate great net profit 
improvement potential. These are in 
products (or territories in the case 
of a single product plant) and in 
cost efficiencies. 

In multiple product operation, it 
can generally be assumed that some 
products are sustaining losses. Ex- 
perience has indicated that from 
10% to 50% of the product lines are 
losing money. If a_ product-line 
statement is prepared, the profitable 
and unprofitable lines can be deter- 
mined and efforts can then be di- 
rected to bringing the unprofitable 
lines into a profit position. 

For example, in 1957 one com- 
pany had 179 products; its volume 
for the first half of 1957 was $17 
million; its net profit for the period 
was $330,000 (about 2% of sales). 
A product-line statement showed 
that 97 products were profitable and 
82 products were unprofitable. It 
also showed that the 97 profitable 
products produced $600,000 in net 
profit, while the other 82 lines sus- 
tained losses of $270,000. 

This company is now directing 
its efforts to correcting the loss pat- 
tern. If successful, it will add at 
least $270,000 to its semi-annual 
income. Against this, management 
will weigh the accounting cost in- 
crease, which actually amounts to 
$7,000. 


Cutting costs . . The second area 
of net profit improvement is that of 
making cost more efficient. 

In the March, 1958, issue of Man- 
agement Review, there is an article 
entitled “How to get results and 
make them last.” In it the author 
says “there are relatively few com- 
panies which do not have hidden 
savings opportunities of 20%-30% 
in their overhead costs.” My own 
experience indicates an even higher 
percentage. 

For instance, one company in 1957 
had marketing costs of $1,200,000. 
If this company had met certain 
standards of cost, its costs would 
have been $640,000. This difference 
between standard and actual is 
$560,000, or nearly 90% of standard. 
Thus, for each $1 of standard mar- 
keting cost the company was actual- 
ly paying $1.90. This company, then, 





has a cost efficiency goal which 
could add one-half million dollars 
annually to net profit. 

Thus, the potential of net profit 
improvement usually far exceeds 
the estimated additional costs of the 
program, and top management will 
therefore approve the program. 


Selling financial management. . 
Financial management will be in- 
terested in the program if you con- 
vince them that you will use the 
results. All too often the accounting 
staff has worked hard to produce 
figures which find their way into the 
bottom part of the bottom drawer 
and are never used. 

Accountants are not going to be 
interested in more work as such, 
but they are very much interested 
in the work if it is going to be prod- 
uctive. 

A marketing cost analysis pro- 
gram will require a healthy ac- 
countant-marketer relationship, and 
this can be attained by spelling out 
the duties and responsibilities of 
those involved in the development 
and use of the program. 

It is the responsibility of the mar- 
keter to indicate the types of mar- 
keting cost data he needs to dis- 
charge his duties effectively. It is 
the responsibility of the accountant 
to furnish such marketing cost data. 
And it is the responsibility of top 
management to co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of marketing and accounting 
and to approve any expense outlay 
for this program. 


Permanency of the program. . 
Decision must be reached on the 
permanency of the program. Wheth- 
er marketing cost analysis is to be 
done spasmodically or continuously 
will, of course, affect the types of 
records, the personnel, and even the 
quality of the work. 

If your marketing costs are a sub- 
stantial part of your total costs, your 
cost analysis program should be 
permanent. Your most pertinent 
measurements, such as product-line 
or territorial profitability, should be 
made at regular intervals of time, 
and the data needed for these state- 
ments should flow in routine fashion. 

Moreover, future competition will 
likely require constant evaluations 
of marketing policies and proce- 
dures. Permanency of marketing 


‘Future competition will! likely require constant 
evaluations of marketing policies 

and procedures. Permanency of marketing 
cost data is a necessity in such evaluations’ 


cost data is a necessity in such 
evaluations. 


Personnel . . The number and type 
of personnel for the marketing cost 
analysis program will depend large- 
ly on the volume of work required, 
and this in turn will be closely as- 
sociated company size. 

In a large company, two or three 
people may be required. In a me- 
dium-sized company, perhaps only 
one person may be needed. And in a 
small company, perhaps no person- 
nel additions may be necessary. 


Statements to be prepared . . 
Determination of the types of state- 
ments to be prepared should be 
made on the basis of types most 
needed for marketing management. 
At the outset of the program, it has 
been found advisable to limit state- 
ment preparation to the most perti- 
nent statement, such as product-line 
profitability. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the me- 
chanics of the program, to assure 
maximum accuracy and ready ac- 
ceptance of the figures. 


Bases of cost allocation .. Allo- 
cation of cost is the most controver- 
sial feature of a Distribution Cost 
Analysis program. Yet, if net profit- 
ability is to be determined, costs 
must be allocated. The allocation 
bases must produce charges which 
are reasonably accurate and yet are 
economical in application. 

When factory cost accounting was 
first employed, allocation of cost 
was also controversial. However, 
with time and attention, factory 
cost procedures became refined 
and today their results are accepted 
without question. The allocation of 
marketing costs can have the same 
experience. However, even before 
the most refined costs are developed, 
costs representing reasonable ac- 
curacy may be effectively used for 
marketing decisions. 


Analyzing the results . . When 


analyzing the cost data prepared, 
the marketer should be careful to 
keep analytical areas narrow, so 
that he doesn’t become confused. 

It is much better to analyze one 
problem at a time and settle it than 
to keep many problems in mind, for 
the many problems are not likely to 
get settled. A marketing cost analy- 
sis program will bring out many 
problems, and management tends 
to become enthusiastic and anxious 
to settle them all at once. 

I note that wherever we have se- 
lected one problem, we can arrive at 
a solution and then measure the 
value of the decision. 


Conclusion . . I would like to sum- 
marize by presenting a plan which 
will enable you to get a marketing 
cost analysis program started and 
carried out in your company. The 
plan is as follows. 


1. Determine which measurements 
are most important to you. This may 
be product profitability, territorial 
profitability, customer profitability, 
unit of sale profitability. 


2. Tell financial 
your need. Find out from financial 
management what changes would be 
necessary in record-keeping to give 
you the data you need. 


management of 


3. Sell top management on your 
need. Show the benefits you expect 
to get and the costs which will be 
incurred in getting these benefits. 


4. When a marketing decision has 
been made on the basis of the analy- 
sis, begin immediately to measure 
accruing 


net profit improvement 


from the decision. 


5. After you have received state- 
ments covering your most important 
measurement (such as product-line 
profitability) and you are satisfied 
that the mechanics are proceeding 
smoothly and efficiently, seek state- 
ments which give you other meas- 
urements of results (such as terri- 
torial and customer profitability ). 
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# If you think advertising’s good, 
try mixing it with publicity and 
distributor promotion. 

This mixture can do great things. 
Take, for example, what it did for 
Visking Co., Chicago division of 
Union Carbide Corp. 

A year ago this company intro- 
duced a revolutionary new product 
to the farm market: a polyethylene 
silo covering. The Purdue Univer- 
sity research group that developed 
the technique hailed it as a major 
farming advance 

Now true, such an innovation can 
give a company an impressive com- 
petitive advantage. But, it can also 
give that company’s sales and sales 
promotion departments an equally 
impressive task—that of building 
recognition and sales for this un- 
known (and therefore mistrusted) 
product. 

In Visking’s case, the job was ex- 
ceptionally difficult—for two rea- 
sons: 

1. Covering silos with polyethylene 
film was an entirely new idea to 
the farmer, who traditionally fa- 
vors the time-honored methods. 

2. Many of Visking’s salesmen, 
dealers and distributors were com- 
pletely unfamiliar with the way 
things were done “down on the 


farm.” 


Getting it done . . To win over 
the conservative farmer and edu- 
sales team, Visking 

three-pronged cam- 


cate its 
launched a 
paign. 

The first “prong” was to prove 
that the plastic silo covering had 
advantages other than newness. 
This was done by breaking the news 
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Potent combination . . 


of the development thoroughly and 
quickly (in time for the 1957 grow- 
ing season) in the farmer-reaching 
media. This press relations cam- 
paign consisted of: 

1. Visking and its pr firm, the Pub- 
lic Relations Board, timed a special 
press conference to coincide with 
a Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association in March of 
‘57. In this way they were able to 
personally reach editors of most of 
the country’s 300 widely scattered 
farm publication. 

2. To media unable to attend the 
press conference, Visking issued 
more than 1,200 press kits. 

3. Special stories were released to 
the top wire services. 

4. A special mat mailing was sent 
to 1,000 key rural papers. 


Phase two .. To strengthen the 
initial publicity impact Visking be- 
gan an advertising campaign in a 
dozen farm trade books. This in- 
cluded full-page b&w ads, and two- 
color, four-page inserts. 

These ads, running for a three 
month period beginning in April 
and then again in September, had 
three themes: (1) the economy of 
plastic silos, (2) the convenience 
of setting them up out in the field 
where the crops are harvested, and 
(3) the prestige Purdue’s coopera- 
tion lent to the new discovery. 


Educating salesmen. . The third 
stage was to educate salesmen, 
dealers and distributors. 

The first step in this program 
was having Dr. N. S. Lundquist, 
head of the Purdue research group 
that worked on the development, 
explain the technique at Visking’s 
sales meeting in June. 

In addition to this briefing ses- 


sion, the sales force received com- 
prehensive literature on the new 
development plus copies of the ads. 
Actually they received what 
amounted to a capsule course in 
agriculture. 

In setting up dealers and distrib- 
utors for the covering, Visking first 
turned to those distributors in rural 
areas who had handled the com- 
pany’s building materials. Around 
this nucleus additional outlets were 
acquired by Visking salesmen. 
These salesmen, now thoroughly 
grounded in applications for the 
product, in turn educated the dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


In addition . . Realizing that a 
continuous program to educate the 
farmer would be necessary, Visk- 
ing also: 

1. Took part in several agricultural 
shows during the year. Thousands 
of farmers attend these expositions 
annually to learn of new develop- 
ments in agriculture. 

2. Presented its story to county 
agents and agriculture teachers 
through personal meetings and spe- 
cial bulletins. 

3. At regular intervals issued fol- 
low-up publicity on Visqueen silos 
to rural newspapers. 

4. Finally, prepared and used in 
the sales training program a special 
educational film detailing all uses 
for the covering. 


It worked .. That farmers are as 
receptive as any other group to a 
good idea—when that idea is prop- 
erly presented—is evidenced by the 
fact that within a year after the 
announcement of the product, ap- 
proximately 100,000 Visqueen cov- 
ered silos dotted American farm- 
land. * 
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Three major catalogs 
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. - By printing catalogs in sections which can be grouped accord- 


ing to market under separate covers, this regulator manufacturer serves the industrial 
market (Catalog ‘‘A’’), the heating and ventilating field (Catalog ‘’B’’) and the archi- 
tectural and construction fields (Catalog ‘’C’’). Condensed versions also are available. 


For five separate markets: 
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By E. D. Rogers 

Advertising Manager 

Fulton Sylphon Div. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


= Preparation of a new catalog 
often consists of merely rehashing 
the old one. Bring it up-to-date. 
Give it a new front. Call it new. 

In our case, we were tired of 
serving up “hash”; so we built an 
entirely new catalog. We set out to 
make it new from front to back... 
and to do it in sections. 

Actually, instead of one catalog, 
we produced five different ones, 
each meeting the needs of a market 
by containing only those sections of 


products of interest to those recipi- 
ents. Three combinations of our sec- 
tional catalog sheets serve our three 
major market audiences, while two 
more are condensed to take care of 
the poor mail inquiry prospect or 
trade show visitor with little buying 
influence. 

The Fulton Sylphon Division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., 
located in Knoxville, Tenn., manu- 
factures and sells temperature and 
pressure regulators as well as many 
other products. The catalogs in 
question pertain only to tempera- 
ture and pressure regulators. 
Broadly speaking, these regulators 
are applicable to any situation 
where things get hot or cold or just 
stay at the same temperature. 

Primary use of these regulators is 
in the industrial field, where prod- 
uct processing requires close and 
constant temperature regulation. 

Of equal importance is their use 


in the heating and ventilating field. 
In both of these markets our prod- 
ucts are sold by direct sales offices 
and manufacturer’s sales agents. In 
addition, sales are made through 
jobbers of _ heating-ventilating 
equipment and jobbers of mill sup- 
plies. In the heating-ventilating 
market, we are concerned with 
architects, consulting engineers and 
others who are in position to specify 
such products for the building in- 
dustry. 

Sales 
somewhat parallel those of many 
industrial concerns. Our cataloging 
problems are quite similar. How- 
ever, our products are unusual by 
their very nature. Cataloging gets 
complicated due to multifarious 
types, sizes, ranges, etc. A heavy 
amount of engineering information 


outlets of our products 


must be supplied in order for a cus- 
tomer or prospect to intelligently 
select and use our regulators. 


yontinued on page 60 
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Open style . . Visual! appeal of first cata- 
log page on each product is evident. Sell- 
ing copy takes place of salesman when 
prospect goes through the copy. Detailed 
specifications appear on reverse side 


In our new catalogs, we set out to 
do the job well at reasonable cost, 
and in a manner that would allow 
ample flexibility in arrangement of 


pages or sections for regular catalog 
requirements. Flexibility also would 
help us meet requests for special 
product grouping. 


Sectional catalegs . . The Fulton 
Sylphon general catalog, designated 
as catalog “C ‘overs the complete 
line of temperature and pressure 
regulators. This catalog is for dis- 
tribution to architects, consulting 
engineers and jobbers who are in 
position to sell or specify any or all 
of our regulators. It consists of four 
sections made up of _ individual 
sheets. Each sheet is printed two 
sides and describes only one type of 
regulator. These four sections, des- 
ignated as Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 8, are 
punched and bound in an accordion 
fold cover by using two round head 
paper fasteners. 

Section No. 2 is the introductory 
section. On page one, we stamp the 
date the catalog is distributed. Page 
2 carries a map of U.S. A. on which 
dots indicate location of sales offices. 
Beneath the map appears a com- 
plete listing of sales offices with ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. 
Page 3 carries the “Directory” (list 
of contents) and how to use the 
catalog index (see photo above). 
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Indexing . . In the past, we have 
tried numerous methods of index- 
ing. This included using tabs at- 
tached on edge of sheet, tabs printed 
on the edge of the sheet, and other 
sections, pages and products. 

The index system used in this 
new catalog has proved the sim- 
plest and best for our purpose. In 
the lower right hand corner of each 
catalog sheet we place the model 
number of the control featured on 
that page as well as the page num- 
ber and catalog section number. In 
the lower right hand corner we also 
place an outline of the Sylphon bel- 
lows (used as the diaphragm in all 
our regulators). The outline is 
colored for quick identification of 
each of the four catalog sections. 
Any catalog section, page number or 
product, can be quickly located by 
merely “fanning” the lower right 
hand corner of the catalog as illus- 
trated (see photo below). The other 
pages in catalog section No. 2, 
cover basic operating principles of 
the different types of controls avail- 
able. 

Catalog sections are numbered 2, 
4, 6 and 8 rather than consecutively. 
This allows for additional sections 3, 
5, 7, etc. which may be added in the 
future. 

Section 4 covers all regulators 
used for industrial applications. 
Section 6 catalogs all regulators 
used in the heating and ventilating 
field and shows typical applications. 
Section 8 lists various valve and 
bulb types that are available for 
regulators cataloged in sections 4 
and 6. 

As previously stated, our general 
catalog “C” is made up of sections 
(2, 4, 6 and 8). By using sections 2, 
4 and 8 in another cover design, we 
produce catalog “A” which is the 
“Industrial Control Catalog.” We 
place sections 2, 6 and 8 in still an- 
other different cover and we have 
our catalog “B” for the heating- 
ventilating field. This flexible ar- 
rangement of catalogs enables us to 
supply all the control information 
needed by the industry 
group without complicating the is- 
sue by cataloging products that are 
of no interest to that group. 

We mentioned previously that we 


specific 


use a separate sheet printed two 
sides for cataloging each regulator. 


All the engineering information 
needed by the prospective customer 
is contained on this sheet. Descrip- 
tive copy or engineering information 
is presented in tabulated form for 
quick location and_ read-ability. 
Individual sheets . . We have 
found individual sheets useful in 
many ways. Each representative has 
a file of individual catalog sheets. 
He uses these to attach to quotations 
or correspondence covering a spe- 
cific control application. Separate 
sheets are especially useful for gov- 
ernment orders specifying numerous ' 
copies of prints or catalogs. These 
sheets are also used as direct-mail 
advertising pieces for attachment to 
sales letters. We or our representa- 
tives can quickly make up special 
catalogs as may be required and we 
have plain covers for this purpose. 

Each catalog sheet is numbered 
by prefixing the page number with 
the section number. Example: In 
section 4, page 4 would be desig- 
nated as “Page 4-4” and the reverse 
side of the sheet would be “Page 
4-4A”. The next sheet would be 4-5 
and 4-5A and so on. In event a sheet 
would need to be inserted between, 
say these two sheets, the new sheet 
would be designated as page 4-4B 
and the reverse side, page 4-4C. 


Continued on page 15] 


Cotored index . . Sectional pages of cat- 
alogs are quickly located by color-coded 
index at bottom of each page. Outline 
of index is taken from regulator 
diaphragm used in company’s products. 
Yellow stands for one market, pink an- 
other, and white for a third. 

















in pine it 





Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 





Probably the most efficient industrial 
advertising medium in the United States. 
Newsweek reaches 76.6 industrial readers 
per dollar (more than Time, U.S. News, Busi- 
ness Week or Fortune). Over 850,000 News- 
week readers have influence on business 
and industrial purchases. Ask your agency! 
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June 22-29—A.A.R. Mechanical Convention Feature 
CIRCULATION 
Established 1856. Single copy 50; per year 4,00. 
A.B.C. -58 
Average total number of subscriptions (6 mos.) 14, = 
Single copy sales 





Average total paid circulation (6 months)........ 14, 318 
Unpaid distribution (not included above) : 

Checking copies........ 419 Staff copies. ine 340 
Fixed free ....... 43 Shows, conventions.. 2 
Rot. and occas.. 3 Miscellaneous 58 
Average total unpaid Ce | ee 887 





TERRITORIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Based on total net paid of May 5, 1958 issue.... 14,196 





apse aad 14,195; single copy sales 1) 
New England... 582 West South Central 693 
Middle At lantic.. sees 2,814 Mountain States...... 385 
East North Central 3,373 Pacific States ......... 920 
West North Central 1,537 Canada wccccccene 643 
South Atlantic... 1,967 Foreign oun ‘SEE 
East South Central 539 Miscellaneous .. , 26 





Reprinted from the current issue of 
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AGE ets... 


industry 


to score advertising effectiveness. 


Yours for the asking— 


“Your Railway Market”—16- 
research report tells the cu or 
1959 railway purchases. 
“The Fight for the Future of the 
Railroads’ —how Rai ee 
to get action for the industry. 
“A Look at the Men Who S, 
and Buy Railroad Products thi Ht 
men reach in the 

Seabdeoe railway ae 


“Railwa (~ Market and Media 
Facts” —N.1.A.A. Sales Presentation 
} oo aa (wi thant magazine promo- 


. 


Plus many others—Your Railway 
on man can provide you with other 
helps to suit your needs. 


Advertising Scoreboard 


of 5,102 advertising pages placed in railway 


publications in 1958 74.7% ran in 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


Where advertisers 
placed their 
advertising in 1958 
to reach the $2 billion 
railway market 


MODERN RAILROADS 















Railway Purchases 
and Stores 
904 pages 


Railway Signaling 
and Communications 
453 pages 


Railway Track and Structures 
537 pages 

aa Railway Locomotives 

and Cars 

536 pages 


Railway Age 
1,383 pages 





SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


This is Where your Advertising Belongs 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER RAILWAY PUBLICATIONS 





30 Church Street, New York 7,N Y, 








a new method 
for selecting 
media 





Here is a new, scientific way to compare circulation and plant coverage of metalworking publi- 
cations. You will find this helpful, not only for media selection, but also for your own marketing 
analysis. You may be quite surprised to find that significant percentages of your sales are obtained 
from markets you might have underestimated; conversely, a disappointing volume is obtained from 
markets which have been overestimated. 


1, Assign 4-digit Standard Industriol Classification (SIC) numbers numbers are based on the 1957 SIC Manual. The publications 
to each company on your customer and prospect list. If you do having the best plant coverage and the most circulation should 
not have the latest (1957) SIC Manual, request it from your do the best job for you. 

Chamber of Commerce or write us. 
4. Next to each publication, list the 12 or 13-time, black and white . 

2. Certain 4-digit numbers will predominate, representing the page rate. Divide the rate by the circulation total of the 
most important part of your market. Select the numbers that predominating SIC numbers. Multiply by one thousand. The 
represent 40% to 50% of your list. This is adequate for the resulting “cost per thousand” figures for the publications give 
onalysis. a direct, meaningful comparison. 

3. Ask each publication in the field for its plant coverage and 5. Based on your budget, select the publications that give you best 
circulation in your predominating SIC classifications. Make sure plant coverage and the most circulation at the lowes? cost. 


Shown below is a tabulation form which makes comparison of advertising values quick and easy: 


No. of plants in Circulation in 12-13 time Cost per thousand 
Name of Magazine predominating predominating page of effective 
SIC numbers SIC numbers rate circulation 
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how Modern Machine Shop can help you 


The foliowing literature is available. Request any or all of it to help you in your media evaluation 
and selection... 


16-page folder detailing 
No 4 e's « Circulation Methods 










4-digit SIC* Breakdown 
+ « by Circulation 


and Verification 






Totals 
Latest BPA 
No. 5.2. . circulation Audit 
4-digit SIC* Breakdown by Statement 


« « « Occupations and 
Numbers of Piants 





“ Current NIAA 

Media Folder 
Circulation Distribution 
by Plant Sizes 


*All SIC figures based on latest (1957) SIC Manual 


IE PA| dy WRITE DIRECT TO MODERN MACHINE SHOP or CONTACT YOUR LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Also publishers of 431 Main Street 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and modern machine shop / cincinnati 2, ohio 


Products Finishing DIRECTORY 
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ve aS ere + eae S 


A REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING NEWS 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Most distributors 
do little or no 
advertising: Green 


# Only about 25% of the U.S. and 
Canadian construction equipment 
distributors have a formalized ad- 
vertising program. Another 25% ad- 
vertise in a haphazard way, and the 
remaining 50% do almost no adver- 
tising at all. 

This discouraging fact was pointed 
up by M. S. (Mike) Greene, adver- 
tising manager of Construction 
Equipment Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 
at the Chicago national meeting of 
Associated Equipment Distributors. 

Mr. Greene, chairman of the 
AED’s advertising committee, ex- 
plained to approximately a thou- 
sand distributors in the audience 
that the situation is particularly 
alarming, since selling is their pri- 
mary responsibility. 

Because of the sad state of affairs, 
Mr. Greene devoted his speech to 
the fundamentals of advertising— 
from its basic functions (making 
contact, arousing interest, creating 
a preference and keeping the cus- 
tomers sold) to the importance of 
building a good company image. 

He then explained that his com- 
mittee is in the process of preparing 
an advertising manual which will 
cover such major points as market 
appraisal, determining objectives, 
establishing a budget, media selec- 
tion, publicity, and how to hire an 
advertising manager. 

Another speaker at the same 
business session, Allan Coe, ad 
manager of Finning Tractor & 
Equipment Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., discussed the importance of 





advertising to selling used equip- 
ment. 

He said that a study conducted 
by his company revealed that the 
most effective media in selling used 
equipment were, in order of effec- 
tiveness: classified sections of large 
metropolitan dailies, classified sec- 
tions of local weekly newspapers, 
and direct mail printed on cheap 
newsprint paper. 

The reason, he said, was that the 
used equipment prospect is looking 
for a bargain, and these media con- 
vey the impression of lowest price. 

An interesting point brought out 
by Mr. Coe is that his company uses 
regional trade paper advertising to 
build prestige—to show that his is 
a reputable company from which to 
buy used equipment. 

At another business session, N. 
D. Anderson, president of Rish 
Equipment Co., Bluefield, W.Va., 
and retiring AED president, pre- 
dicted that the construction equip- 


Learning from the experienced . . 
advertising agency operations with five employes of D’Arcy Advertising Co., St. Louis 
(I. to r.) Charles J. Prince, account executive; Laurence E. Bartram, copy writer; Rob- 


ert C. Hillman, administrative assistant; George L. Stemmler, Jr., 


ment industry will experience a 
banner year in 1959. 

“According to best estimates,” Mr. 
Anderson said, “contracts to be 
awarded in 1959, both business and 
public, should exceed 1958 and, in 
all probability, be the highest in 


history.” 


Technical Writers’ Institute 
scheduled for June 8-12 


# The annual Technical Writers’ 
Institute, a forum and workshop for 
technical writers and editors, will 
be conducted at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y., from 
June 8-12. 

Directed by R.P.I.’s Professor Jay 
R. Gould, the 1959 session will fea- 
ture instruction on report writing, 
manual and instruction book writ- 
ing, technical sales writing, article 
writing, government writing, super- 
vision of company magazines, and 
illustration. 

For further information, contact 


Professor Gould. 


25% MORE IN '59 


Skil Corp. depends 
on business papers 
for 50% of coverage 


= Skil Corp., Chicago, must de- 
pend on business papers for close 
to 50% of its customer contacts in 
1959, according to its president, 
John F. Spaulding. This represents 
an increase of 25% over 1958. 


Continued on page 66 





University of Missouri journalism students discuss 


account executive; 


and Robert Steres, media analyst. In all, 25 executives of D’Arcy and client firms 
participated in the school’s program of advertising lectures. Speakers treated all facets 


of agency work. 
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Mr. Spaulding explained that 
training requirements and market 
growth limit the portion of the 
selling job which can be done by 
field salesmen, companies must turn 
to “sales presentations on paper in 
the pages of business publications.” 

Mr. Spaulding told a meeting of 
the Chicago Business Publications 
Association that in order to com- 
pete in today’s economy, Skil and 
many other companies must widen 
the exposure of their products, serv- 
ices and corporate messages. He 
said, “Our story must reach not 
only the established user channels, 
but must be broad enough to dip 
into potential areas to stimulate in- 
terest and new applications.” 

Mr. Spaulding said that in addi- 
tion to broader coverage, there are 
two other “fundamentals for stay- 
ing ahead in_ today’s 
penetration and innovation. 

Penetration, he _ said, 
reaching buying influences within 
each prospect company. He defined 
innovation as anything new which 
will appeal to the buyer and at- 
tract his attention and interest. 

Here again, he said, business pa- 
pers must play a major role. First, 


markets”: 


means 


by securing more reader penetra- 
tion within those organizations rep- 
resented in their readership; and 
second, by keeping readers inter- 
ested through innovations in the 
publications themselves. 


CURRENT PRACTICES 





How machine tool 
makers handle their 
catalog distribution 


® Sales literature does a company 
no good if it isn’t distributed—but 
it shouldn’t be passed out at ran- 
dom. What are the current prac- 
tices? 

To find the answer, the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
conducted an intra-association sur- 
vey of the current practices in dis- 
tributing printed sales literature 
and catalogs. Here are the findings: 


@ Of the 139 respondents, 78% an- 
nounce their new sales literature 
with a press release to business pa- 
pers. Only 12% note it in advertise- 
ments. The remaining 10° make no 
announcement of any kind. 


e Of those who announce their 
sales literature in business papers, 
97% offer to send it to the readers. 
Of the 12% who use ads, 19% pub- 
lish a coupon regularly, 26% oc- 
casionally, 55% never. A major por- 
tion of the “occasionally” and 
“never,” however, offer to send lit- 
erature somewhere in the ad. 


e The respondents split evenly on 
whether they send requested infor- 
mation to all inquiries or only to 
screened inquiries. 


@ The vast majority (90%) have a 
system for field sales follow-up 
calls on literature and catalogs sent 
from the home office. Most replied 
that responsibility for following up 
was delegated to sales personnel 
who then reported their results. 


® Only about half of the respond- 
ents take the time to find if the 
requests resulted in sales. 


® Some 87% of the 139 respondents 
include sales catalogs and literature 
in sales quotation proposals. 


@ Only 21% make a general blanket 
mailing of new sales literature and 
catalogs to their customer and 
prospect lists. Instead, 49% depend 
on salesmen to deliver their sales 
literature on regular sales calls. 


@ The vast majority (96%) make 
bulk shipments to distributor sales 
offices. Slightly over two-thirds of 
these do so automatically; the re- 
mainder only on request. 


e A mere 1% charge distributors 
for sales literature. However, only 
21% imprint the distributor’s name 
—and 17% charge for doing so. 


Funk cites ‘most important 
trend in industrial ads’ 


# What's the most important cur- 
rent development in the business 
paper field? 

Nomination of Paul E. Funk, ac- 
count service group head of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, New York, is: “The 


SE al - increasing use of consumer adver- 
tising techniques to sell industrial 
products.” 

Mr. Funk told the New York 
Dotted Line Club that even the 
money-back guarantee has reached 
the industrial field. He explained 


. Miss Ingeborg Kahlen, managing 
director of the Foreign Trade Center, Houston, Tex., looks 
over one of 128 different oiltools and related equipment on 
permanent exhibit at the Center. Foreign buyers are attracted 
to the Center through advertising and promotion. The Center 
also offers interpreting and translating services, freight clear- 
ing, market research, customs brokers, and money exchange 


Oil equipment exhibition . 
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that Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals re- 
cently ran a spread inviting rubber 
processors to “try a ton” of its new 
micro-black masterbatch. “If you 
don’t agree it is a superior product, 
the test run costs you nothing,” the 
ad stated. 

As another example Mr. Funk 
cited the series of comic book type 
inserts being run by Oil & Gas 
Journal. Mr. Funk said, “This is the 
age of viewing . . . People are look- 
ing for things not to read. 

“I predict greater and greater use 
of photo caption techniques, larger 
illustrations that tell more of the 
story, full color, gatefolds and spe- 
cial inserts, even samples of the ac- 
tual materials being sold.” 


A STEP FURTHER 





Urge business press 
to study readers’ 
needs and desires 


= Business papers should try to de- 
termine their individual readers’ 
needs, desires and interests. 

So urged Dr. Jack Peterman, psy- 
chological research director, Buchen 
Co., Chicago, to a meeting of the 
Chicago TF Club. 

Dr. Peterman charged that some 
business papers are so busy selling 
advertising space that they lose sight 
of their readers; and as a result, 
these magazines are of little value 
either to the readers or the adver- 
tisers. 

Dr. Peterman admitted that most 
business publications are doing “ex- 
cellent work” in determining the 
number and titles of their readers; 
and that a few have even gone so 
far as to conduct “buying influence” 
studies. 

He pointed out, however, that to 
his knowledge, no business publica- 
tion has made a systematic analysis 
of the interests, concerns, and typi- 
cal reactions of its readers. 

Dr. Peterman said that such a 
study would not only be of value to 
the publication in stimulating and 
orienting editorial slants, but also 
to the advertisers, who would use 
the findings in defining their sales 
pitches. 

As an example of how such a 
study can reveal information valu- 


Industrial photography seminar . 


. Emil Hofseos (seated) vice- 


president of Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Pittsburgh, is photo- 
graphed by speakers at KM&G-sponsored seminar on industrial 
photography. Photographers are (I. to r.) Richard A. Wolters, 
illustration editor of Business Week; Judson Gooding, Life 
magazine’s national affairs editor; and Alexander Roberts, 


general manager of Interstate Photographers 


able to the advertiser, he cited the 
results of a small-scale study his 
company conducted a few years 
ago: 


1. When purchasing capital equip- 
ment, top management derives its 
satisfaction from the productive ef- 
fectiveness of the equipment pur- 
chased. 


2. By contrast, when purchasing 
original equipment components, top 
management gets its greatest satis- 
faction out of price considerations. 


3. Engineers, when involved in 
capital equipment purchases, obtain 
their gratification from the evidence 
such involvements give them of 
their own professional engineering 
competence. 


4. But in the purchase of compo- 
nents, the engineer is primarily con- 
cerned with the problem aspect. His 
satisfaction in the final purchase is 


the satisfaction in a problem solved. 


5. Purchasing whether the 


item to be bought is a machine tool 


men, 


or a component part, are evidently 
happiest when the procedures in the 
purchase are smooth and _ trouble 
free—or when their contributed 
effort is specifically recognized by 


others in the organization 


(Mr. Peterman said that because 
of the size of the Buchen study, the 
results “need to be taken with some 
caution.” ‘Nevertheless,’ he added, 
“the differences stood out quite 
markedly.’”’) 

In addition to the need for more 
research as pointed out by Dr. 


Peterman, business were 
also criticized for the quality of 
their research by another speaker 
at the meeting, J. Wesley Rosberg, 


Buchen’s senior vp and 


papers 


research 


director. 





Mr. Rosberg stated, “As a re- 
search man I am completely dis- 
gusted with the quality and the 
nature of much of the research you 
do.” He explained that he was 
speaking primarily of sales research 
—that which “serves as the base 
for vicious selling practices.” 





Sanford answers Rosberg, 
disagrees only slightly 


# Russ Sanford, research di- 
rector of Modern Hospital 
magazine, was asked by the 
Chicago Business Publications 
Assn. to reply to Mr. Rosberg’s 
charges that business paper 
research was of poor quality. 
He did, but found little to dis- 
agree with. 

In fact, Mr. Sanford himself 
criticized publishers for 
promoting research findings 
as definitive, rather than as 
what they really are, merely 
indicative. 

While disagreeing that 
“quite so much research is of 
such poor quality” (Mr. Ros- 
berg said not one in a thou- 
sand reports could pass muster 
with the ARF), Mr. Sanford 
did agree that much business 
paper research is conducted to 
prove a point, and that this re- 
search often lacks objectivity. 

He explained that the lead- 
ing book in each field tries to 
clarify the situation with its 
research, while the other mag- 
azines try to confuse things 
with theirs. 

Mr. Sanford cited examples 
papers coloring 
some findings and not report- 
ing those which were not com- 
favorable. 


of business 


pletely 











While admitting that some pub- 
lishers are “starting to think about 
better research,” he said, “the trou- 
ble is that there aren’t enough of 
them thinking this way and the 
rate of progress is too slow.” 

He added that the majority of 
business paper research which is 
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conducted to prove a sales point is 
completely lacking in objectivity 
and that “there isn’t one in a thou- 
sand of these pieces which could 
pass muster with the Technical 
Committee of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. 

Mr. Rosberg urged publishers to 
“step up the quality of your re- 
search because, more and more, 
you're going to find that agencies 
will refuse to let you make presen- 
tations based on research until those 
presentations have passed muster 
with the research department.” 


SURVEY SHOWS... 


3,000 industrial 
groups work at 
site development 


® Some 3,000 local groups are at 
work on industrial site development 
projects, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The survey report points out that 
the development programs range all 
the way from advertising to exten- 
sive surveys. The most significant 
local efforts have been to build 
plants and offer them to industries 
at attractive low terms. For ex- 
ample, community organizations in 
Scranton, Pa., have built more than 
30 new plants for industry. 

On a state-wide front, solutions 
are being worked out in these ways: 
e State government development 
cabinet 





commissions, some _ with 


status, are being set up to promote 
the industrial attractions of the 
state. 

e Development credit corporations, 
privately financed and operating on 
a state-wide basis, are springing up 
in all parts of the country. (See ac- 
companying map). This idea origi- 
nated in Maine in 1949 and has now 
spread to 33 states. The money is 
lent directly to business enterprises, 
including both new and faltering 
businesses. 

e Use of state credit or cash to fi- 
nance industrial construction or 
supplement local funds for this pur- 
pose. 

In addition to all this activity, the 
federal government already is op- 
erating eight programs designed to 
help depressed areas. They range 
all the way from technical assist- 
ance, to preferential tax treatment 
for defense-related facilities con- 
structed in labor surplus areas. 


DMAA offers code, standards for 
rental, exchange of lists 


= The Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation has released its new code 
of ethics and standards of practice 
for the rental and exchange of mail- 
ing lists (IM, Oct., p. 92). 

Copies are available by writing 
DMAA headquarters at 3 East 57th 
St., New York 22. 

According to DMAA president, 
Arthur E. Burdge, compliance with 
the new code and standards of prac- 
tice will strengthen direct mail ad- 


Continued on page 151 














KEY: STATEWIDE FINANCING MECHANISM 
FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT MN 
Statewide Development Credit Corporations Now Active 
Legislation Recently Passed 
Proposals for Legislation Under Active Consideration 














AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


ial 
af 
i 


the magazine of world air transportation 


Beginning in April, AMERICAN AVIATION Mag- 
azine becomes airlift—the monthly magazine serv- 
ing the world air transportation market. This is 
not only a change in title but an updating of 
editorial concept brought about by the evolution 
within the air age itself. airlift is edited for the 
worldwide commercial, military and corporate Air 
Transportation Industry. Feature articles are de- 
signed to interpret trends and developments. They 
highlight new products and equipment, operations, 
maintenance, communications, and engineering. 
airlift offers editorial coverage of all phases of the 
market concerned with transportation of people 
and goods by air. 

Airlift—a Multi-Billion Dollar Market. With 25,000 
circulation, airlift reaches men in management, 
engineering, operations, maintenance, overhaul and 


airlift, v.t. to transport by air 


purchasing, in all segments of the Air Transpor- 
tation market. This includes both domestic and 
international air carriers, supplemental and all- 
cargo carriers, military transport and logistics, 
airways and navigational facilities. Also business 
aircraft, terminal airports, helicopters and fixed 
base operators. 

Airlift—Another ‘‘Market of the Future’. airlift is a 
specialized magazine for a specialized market— 
world air transportation. It is not concerned with 
combat aircraft and weapons systems. Military in- 
terests aside from airlift are served by MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS, and ARMED FORCES MAN- 
AGEMENT—other American Aviation Publica- 
tions serving ‘“‘markets of the future” Sell the 
world air transportation market in airlift No other 
magazine serves this market directly. 


airlift 


American Aviation Magazine Since 1937 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1001 VERMONT AVE., N.W. ¢ WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 





World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 





—. 


To Put Your Product 
In Ths Pocture... 

You Must First Sell 
The Pewer Man 


The Niagara, Wisconsin mill of KIMBERLY- 
CLARK CORPORATION where machine 
coated printing papers and sulphite pulp are 
produced. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION operates 
some 31 plants scattered throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and overseas. Its products 
range from industrial paper products to familiar 
household items marketed under the corporation’s 
world-famous trademarks KLEENEX, KOTEX, 
DELSEY and MARVALON. 

George H. Spaulding, Assistant to the Vice 

President, Utility Program, at Kimberly- Since power and the plant utilities represent an 

Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. appreciable part of the cost of paper production, 
Mr. George Spaulding’s responsibility for seeing that 


these power services are generated, transmitted and 
applied efficiently is very great indeed. 


For example, at Niagara Mill pictured here the cost 
of water treatment alone (10 million gallons a day) 
is a tremendous figure. And the responsibility for 
selecting the equipment and chemicals to handle this 
job belongs to Mr. Spaulding. He also specifies equip- 
ment in other Kimberly-Clark mills for the following 





key power and plant services: hydro-electric power, 
steam (for generating electricity, for process, for 
heating and for drying), electricity, compressed air, 
waste disposal, coal handling, handling systems for 
process fluids and power service instruments and 


controls. 


Mr. Spaulding says—“‘I’ve been reading POWER for 
38 years—ever since I started as an operator in a 
power plant. It helped me to learn when I was oper- 
ating and it still helps me now that I’m in a super- 
vising and consulting capacity. Naturally I look first 
for items of particular interest at the moment, but 
I always try to get all the way through each issue. 
Of course, POWER advertising is important. I think 
I first learned about cyclone furnaces from ads. I 
prefer to buy products I know the most about, and 
I’m sure I learn a great deal about utility products 
as applied to industrial operations from the adver- 
tising in POWER.” 


BEHIND IT! QQ 


Follow the lead of WATER TREATMENT SPE- 
CIALISTS and MANUFACTURERS OF WATER 
TREATING CHEMICALS AND EQUIPMENT... 


for water is one of America’s most precious resources 
and perhaps the most vital raw material of the power 
and plant services function. The suppliers of water 
treatment equipment, chemicals and services are 
steady POWER advertisers because they know that 
POWER readers select their services and products 


in all kinds of industries. 


During 1958 POWER carried over 101 pages of 
advertising placed by 19 water treatment consultants 
and manufacturers of water treating chemicals and 
equipment. This occurred because specialists in water 
treating know the power and plant services engineer 
is the man they must sell and that POWER is the 
publication he reads most to help him in his job. 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION = J 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





announcing 
as of March 1, 1959 


ASHRAE JOURNAL 


Resulting from the Merger of two important societies: the AMERICAN 
Society oF HEATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS and THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS. Strategic... In- 

saeceaeiies fluential Contact with ENGINEERS who Specify and Purchase on 
this Billion Dollar Market for Air-Conditioning, Heating, Refrigera- 
tion and Ventilation. 


The ASHRAE JOURNAL as the successor publication to both “Re- 
frigerating Engineering Including Air-Conditioning” and the 
“ASHAE JOURNAL”, becomes the official publication of the consoli- 
dated AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING, REFRIGERATING AND AIR- 
CONDITIONING ENGINEERS. 


A highly professional publication, written with authority and read 
with conviction by engineer members. Devoted solely to solving per- 
tinent problems, thereby assuring attentive concentration on all sub- 


ject matter. 


Every Member A Subscriber 

Here is Premium Circulation... Exclusive “Society” Circulation that 
gets your product next to the Who’s Who in... Air-Conditioning, 
Heating, Refrigeration and Ventilation. 


CIRCULATION DATA 
ASHAE Members 12,084 
Plus the ABC Circulation of “Refrigerating Engineering 
Including Air-Conditioning” 10,296 
Making a TOTAL CIRCULATION of 22,380 


For complete derails on circulation, rates and mechanical 
requirements contact: 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — 
J. Craig Johnson William J. Gatenby 


62 Worth Street, BArclay 7-6262 Room 452, 35 E. Wacker Drive 
W. M. Vidulich, Advertising Mgr. Financial 6-7255 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING REFRIGERATING AND AIR-CONDITIONING ENGINEERS 
62 WortH STREET, New York 13, New YorkK 
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Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 





John C. Freeman, president 





National headquarters * 27! Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
M. Stephens Miranda, chairman of the board 


niaanews 


No misinterpretations 


OD group submits 


discussion 


® In an effort to guard against any 
misunderstandings, the NIAA Or- 
ganization Development Committee 
once again has asked its chapter co- 
ordinators to take a sounding of the 
memberships’ needs and desires. 

To facilitate this study, the com- 
mittee has sent out a discussion 
guide, with which the coordinators 
can probe members’ thinking on 
major issues—among them, finance, 
membership and the importance of 
local-level activities. Included in the 
suggestions submitted for discussion 
were: 


@ Finance: The OD committee is 
substantially agreed that NIAA’s 
dues structure should have a base of 
company membership; that a sliding 
scale of dues for advertiser and 
agency companies is sound and 
equitable; and that it would be 
better—both for chapters and the 
association—to have dues paid na- 
tionally, with headquarters making 
rebates to the chapters. 


@ Membership: Leave present as- 
sociate members in, and aim at 
bringing about 60% active, 40% as- 
sociate member ratios in all chapters 
within the two-year period follow- 
ing the adoption of the new policy. 

After arriving at the 60-40 ratio at 


the end of two years, begin then to 
steadily replace associate members 
at a ratio-rate of 5% each year over 
the following eight years. Replace 
them with members from the active 
categories. These associate ratios or 
quotas would, of course, be observed 
as ceilings; chapters could speed the 
transition if they wished to do so. 


© Importance of chapters: The OD 
committee believes that in an or- 
ganization such as NIAA, with 
strongly developed chapters, the 
national organization should do 
things for chapters that the chapters 
can not do so well themselves. 


Willis T. Jensen, chairman of the 
committee, was extremely careful in 
pointing out to the chapter coordi- 
nators who received the discussion 
guides that “the OD committee 
hasn’t decided anything (except that 
it has quite a sizeable job).” 

He urged coordinators to “give 
these matters the most general dis- 
cussion possible, and to communi- 
cate the ideas of the members you 
represent to the OD committeeman 
in your region.” 

Mr. Jensen also carefully pointed 
out that it is extremely difficult to 
pinpoint financing until there is a 
clear picture of the breadth of serv- 


ices desired. He did, however, offer 
for consideration two versions of a 
budget “which provides for present 
activities and makes provisions for 
new services which have been pro- 
posed .. .” The “first version” con- 
sists of: 


1. $105,000 for present NIAA activi- 
ties (omitting the cash income and 
outgo of the annual conference). 


2. $6,000 for improved communica- 
tions with members. 


3. $100,000 to provide a research 
program with complete reports to 
all NIAA members. 


4. $25,000 for a new staff which 
would: Prepare material or provide 
speakers for at least two special 
programs for use in chapter meet- 
ings; plan, in cooperation with local 
groups, regional one-day meetings; 
and provide continuing support and 
assistance in the work of principal 
association committees. 

This staff, probably two people, 
would provide experienced help in 
planning regional affairs, thus re- 
ducing the cost and the time spent 
by local volunteers. The staff would 
also support the various NIAA com- 
mittees by assisting in scheduling, 
communications and clerical details. 
Thus, the committees, freed from 
minor details, could accomplish 
more. 

Continued on page 148 
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on pages 74 and 75 
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DON’T DO IT YOURSELF 
Who should handle 
publicity: company, 
agency, outsiders? 





® Who should handle a company’s 
publicity program: the company it- 
self, an independent publicity out- 
fit, or the publicity department of 
the company’s advertising agency? 

As pointed out at a luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago NIAA chap- 
ter, the answer depends primarily 
on which is willing to give pub- 
licity the attention it deserves. 

J. Wesley Rosberg, senior vice- 
president, Buchen Co., said that the 
ad agency is in the best position to 
do the most effective publicity job 
because it can better integrate pub- 
licity with the company’s over-all 
promotion program. 

Don Heaton of Don Heaton & 
Associates (an independent publi- 
city outfit) pointed out, however, 
that many ad agencies do not take 
advantage of their enviable posi- 
tion and relegate publicity to an in- 
experienced underling. 

Mr. Heaton criticized agencies for 
offering publicity “free,” and then 
doing a haphazard job because of 
lack of funds. 


Publicity problems . 


With few exceptions, those who 
expressed an opinion feel that the 
company itself is least likely to 
do an effective publicity job. The 
reason, as expressed by Hal Bergen, 
of Burson-Marsteller Associates, is 
that many companies delegate pub- 
licity responsibilities to someone 
with additional duties, and as a re- 
sult, publicity doesn’t receive the at- 
tention it deserves. 

In addition, the independent or 
ad agency has a less biased opinion 
of what is newsworthy and will 
sometimes see publicity opportuni- 
ties that the company overlooks. 

Also discussed was the fact that 
editors use only a small percentage 
of the publicity releases they re- 
ceive. Dick Hodgson, executive edi- 
tor of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and 
Advertising Requirements, and 
moderator of the meeting, said that 
a survey conducted by AR revealed 
that the average publication uses 
only 10% of the releases sent it— 
often because the releases are not 
beamed to the publication’s inter- 
ests. 

As a means of ending this waste, 
Mr. Hodgson made two suggestions: 


1. Publicists should send editors 
questionnaires to find out just what 


type of information is wanted. Mr. 


. Dick Campbell (left) assistant advertis- 


ing manager, Automatic Electric Co., discusses publicity prob- 
lems with Henry Chillas, advertising manager, Whiting Corp., 
at a Chicago NIAA luncheon meeting (see report of meeting 
above). Mr. Campbell is chairman of the chapter’s seminars. 


Industrial Marketing 


Hodgson said editors will take the 
time to answer and return the 
questionnaires because they realize 
that the publicists are genuinely 
concerned. 


2. Publicists should set up formal- 
ized media departments (much the 
same as those of ad agencies) to 
determine the editor’s present and 
future editorial programs. 


Set March 31 deadline for 
entering BestSeller Contest 


= Have you prepared your entry 
for the NIAA BestSeller Competi- 
tion yet? If not, you have only until 
March 31 to do so. 

The NIAA awards honor indus- 
trial advertisers “whose allegiance 
to sound planning has resulted in 
programs demonstrating the effec- 
tiveness of advertising as an integral 
and essential element of successful 
marketing.” 

The number of awards is limited 
(“to guard against honoring other 
than the year’s best campaigns”) 
to one first, four honor awards and 
no more than five merit awards. 
They are presented to the adver- 
tiser, with supplementary recogni- 
tion going to the agency. 

Either the advertiser or its agen- 
cy may submit the award. For rules 
and entry blank, write to NIAA 
Headquarters, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 


Mid-American Conference . . 





Industrial ad men 
set tri-city meet 
for April 13 


# A luncheon presentation of the 
top ABP Industrial Advertising 
Awards, a panel exploring motiva- 
tion research in depth, and a sem- 
inar on the agency compensation 
problem will be featured at a tri- 
city NIAA Mid-America Confer- 
ence April 13 in Chicago. The 
full-day event will take place at the 
Sheraton Hotel. 

Representatives from the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Rockford chapters 
of NIAA who set up the conference 
expect some 400 guests at the ABP 
awards luncheon alone. They have 





planned a full day conference cov- 
ering provocative topics which the 
industrial ad man runs into in his 
daily work. The program, consist- 
ing of a morning session, awards 
luncheon, two afternoon sessions 
and a dinner, will cost only $18.50. 

A pro and con panel of agency 
and advertising men which will dis- 
cuss the future of present agency 
compensation practices is expected 
to create plenty of interest. A semi- 
nar designed to show industrial ad- 
vertising managers who don’t have a 
marketing research department how 
to fill in the gap is expected to make 
the day away from the office well 
worth the price. The same seminar 
also will discuss how ad managers 
and agency men can best use the 
data furnished by a company’s mar- 
keting research department where 
one exists. 

NIAA members wishing to make 
reservations should contact Martin 
J. Butler, Diversey Corp., 1820 
Roscoe St., Chicago 13, IIl. 


WEBER SAYS... 





Good company image 
is often only 
real selling edge 


= How important is your corpo- 
rate image? According to Norton 
Weber, vp of Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Pittsburgh, “A 
good corporate image in the mind 
of the buyer is often the only real 
selling edge over competition.” 

Speaking to the Chicago NIAA 
chapter, Mr. Weber explained that 
the net effect of modern research 
and production technology is to 
make competitive products more 
and more equal in performance. 
He said, “The competitive product 
race is almost always neck and 
neck, with no one ever getting much 
of a lead or holding it for very 
long.” 

He pointed out that in order to 
make a buying decision, the pur- 
chaser must look beyond the prod- 
uct, at the company behind the 
product. And naturally, he added, 
the only part of the company the 
purchasing agent can see is that 
part of it in his mind, the corporate 
image. 

How do you build a good corpo- 


Outnumbered 5 to 1 


- « William F. Weimer (left), advertising manager of Rockwell 


Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, relaxes with five members of his company’s agency, Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, at a meeting of the Chicago NIAA. Left to right are Mr. 
Weimer, Norton Weber, Dick Christian, Elaine Kortas, E. A. Gebhardt and W. A 


Marsteller. Messrs. Weimer and Weber 
corporate images (see report below). 


rate image? According to Mr. Web- 
er it’s a three-step task: 


1. Determine what your company’s 
image is at present. Mr. Weber said, 
“It’s very interesting—and not very 
expensive—to find out what your 
public thinks of your company.” 


2. Decide what you want people to 
think of your company. “This,” he 
said, “can be done only with a sound 
knowledge of your markets, and a 
clear understanding of your cor- 
porate ambition.” 


3. The third step of corporate image 
building job, that of actually mold- 
ing the image, was explained by 
William F. Weimer, advertising 
manager of Rockwell Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, who shared the speak- 
er’s platform with Mr. Weber. 
Mr. Weimer explained that in 
order to build a good image, a com- 
pany may have to change every- 
thing from its name to its shipping 
cartons. However, if such a major 
change is necessary, he warned not 
to rush the transition. He stated, 
“The time element is a big factor. 
It took us (his company changed its 
name from Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co. in 1946) about six years.” 
At this point Mr. Weber again 
took over and said that the skillful 
coordination of the multitude of fac- 
tors (magazine and trade paper ad- 
vertising, catalogs and _ literature, 


shared the speaker’s platform and discussed 


shipping cartons, product name- 
plates, plant and office identification 
signs) which contribute to a clear 
and favorable corporate image is 
not enough. 

He cited the need for a “broader 
program that will put all of these 
things together and interpret them 
favorably to important people in all 
markets, to the thought-leaders in 
the total public of the company.” 

It is here, he said, that corporate 
advertising comes in. He then 
stated, “Much corporate advertis- 
ing is a waste of money. It is a 
waste of money because it is con- 
sidered a luxury, the kind of thing 
a company ought to do, a way to 
spend tax money in good years, or 
a nice way to make the top brass 
feel good all over. 

“Yet corporate advertising should 
be, and can be, just as practical and 
as productive as good product ad- 
vertising; and it will be if, like good 
product advertising, it is conceived 
and built around specfic, sound, and 


attainable objectives ” 


New York chapter hires Norton 
as executive secretary 


= The New York NIAA chapter 
has named C. Gilbert Norton as ex- 
ecutive secretary. He was media di- 
rector at O. S. Tyson Co., until he 
retired two years ago, after 14 years 
with the agency. 2 





to sell 

the total 
plumbing 
heating 
cooling market 
you must 

sell both 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


tell your 
product story 
in this 
extraordinary 
Selling package 





DOMESTIC ENGINEERING’S 
Twin Special Emphasis Issues... 


MAY '59: Special New Construction issue grapples with the 
contractor’s big problem: rising construction volume with 
disappearing profits (and you know how this affects you... the 
contractor seeks price concessions from the wholesaler, and 
the wholesaler from you . . . a vicious circle.) DE’s wide-ranging 
nee ate commen «suas editorial research brings this troubled picture into sharp 
focus .. . a complete issue devoted to intensive analysis of both 
“big job” and residential new construction business . . . and to 
the methods, machines, products and tools that are even now 
MAY reversing this declining profit trend for the most astute 
Nia Mee) an ilengtey | p-h-c contractors. Designed to show every contractor how he 
ISSUE can make more money in new construction this year, this special 
emphasis issue will enjoy outstandingly high reader traffic 
by thousands of your very best customers and prospects... 
real, action-generating readership in which your product 
message should share, without fail. Wire or phone collect 
today for full information. 


AND REMODELING 


JUNE '59: Special Remodeling Issue . . . hot on the heels of May. 
Subject: How can the p-h-c contractor go all the way for maximum 
Domestic ENGINEERING remodeling profits? Will readers “go” for this issue? You can 
just bet they'll repeat the tremendous successes of DE’s now famous 
Bay City Story issue (52) ... Book of Remodeling (’56) . . . The Big 
Push (’57) ... and the Big Payoff issue of 1958. Base for the new 
JUNE June °59 Special Remodeling Issue’s exceptional editorial coverage: 
REMODELING an all-stops-pulled study of every single facet of one of the 
ISSUE nation’s most outstanding p-h-c businesses, the T. D. Gustafson 
Company of Minneapolis, top winner in DE’s Big Push Remodeling 
Sales Contest. Not just a six or eight page report .. . but a whole 
book . . . a textbook of success that takes this remarkable business 
apart, operation by operation, details its remarkable profits, 
dollar by dollar. Plan now to hitch your product message to 
the tremendous extra impact of DE’s Special June Remodeling Issue. 


Your request will bring a past copy to prove that DE knows how 
to produce outstanding special emphasis issues. Wire or phone 
collect for full details on this extraordinary selling package. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


The best selling magazine for plumbing, heating, air conditioning contractors and wholesalers 


188, 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING @: 


1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 146, Illinois ¢ CAlumet 5-4680 
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In industry 
Wanted: Firm 
With Explaining 
Job To Do 


Not every sales manager has 

a lot of explaining to do in order 
to move his product. 

But those with technical goocs 
to sell to technical buyers 
generally do. 


Industry buys to problems 

— not to tastes or emotions. 
And how you and your product 
can solve the trade’s problems 
takes explaining. 


Industrial explaining is 

done in many ways: 

by salesmen; by correspondence; 
; by demonstration — and 
by authoritative technical articles 
in trade, business 

and professional magazines. 


This last technique reaches 

the greatest number of prospects 
for the least expenditure 

of time and money. 

But it takes two forces you have 
to provide and co-ordinate. 


First, it takes the brains of your 
application engineers. 

Second, it takes a writing team 
which knows both your 
technology and what the editors 
are seeking to print. 


That’s our function for 20 clients. 
We're neither ad agency nor 
general PR counsel. We're 

in business only to serve 

firms with explaining jobs to do. 


Start Now 


Test the method. Commit 
yourself only on a trial basis. 
Most of our clients started 
just that way — 

and doubled up the activity 
after the first year. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Info wnation ¢ Prog rams 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 


Buried marketing gold 
yours for the diggin’! 





Did you ever wonder just where to get your hands 


on the marketing information that’s in Washington? 


Here’s where—and IM gives you names and phone numbers. 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


® Yes, there is valuable marketing 
gold in the government mines. But 
it is usually found only by those 
who have a goal clearly in mind, 
and who are prepared to do some 
digging. 

From its founding days, our gov- 
ernment has been a reservoir of 
factual information, because it rec- 
ognized that reliable facts are in- 
dispensable if policy-makers—pub- 
lic or private—are to act rationally. 

The government is not only the 
world’s biggest collector and user 
of information, but it also is a ma- 
jor dispenser—ready and willing to 
share knowledge with those who 
have the initiative to speak up. 

Because many reports or statisti- 
cal tables which can be invaluable 
in making business decisions are 
scattered throughout government— 
sometimes in the most unlikely 
places—all too few marketers have 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
that can be theirs. 

Actually, locating what you want 
doesn’t have to be a matter of luck. 

For those who know their way 
around, of course, the path to a 
remote office in some minor bu- 
reau becomes a sure and easy trail. 

Yet even if you don’t know your 


way, there are measures you can 


take at relatively small expense. 


Machinery industry . . If you are 
in the machinery industry, you may 
know that you can learn all about 


| production and back orders for 


roller bearings by getting on a spe- 
cial mailing list of the General In- 
dustrial Equipment and Components 


| Division of Commerce Department’s 


Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration (BDSA). 

On. the other hand, for those who 
lack “know how,” there also are 
relatively sure and easy ways to de- 
termine whether you are missing 
out on useful information from gov- 
ernment sources which can be im- 
portant to you, and which already 
may be available to your competi- 
tor. Here are suggestions: 


1. If only for experimental pur- 
poses, establish a personal contact 
with some informed government 
marketing expert, who can fill you 
in on the kind of material that ex- 
ists, tip you off on what is coming, 
and help you make the best possi- 
ble use of the material that is avail- 
able. 


2. Keep up to date by getting on 
the mailing list for a few selected 
government publications which 
summarize new marketing informa- 
tion as it becomes available on al- 
most a daily basis. 

Just as you may have groped for 
a way to tap the oft-discussed gold 
mine of government information, 
so the government has wondered 
how it could serve you better. In 
recent years, very practical steps 
have been taken so that prospecting 
in the government hills doesn’t have 
to be a forbidding wilderness. 


Visit local offices . . If you are 
a novice, the smart thing to do is 
to visit the nearest office of either 
the Department of Commerce or the 
Small Business Administration. A 
field office of one or both of these 
agencies is convenient to almost any 
important industrial center, and is 
staffed with people selected for their 


Continued on page 81 
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Vive la difference 








—especially when that difference is a matter of coverage! 


MAcHINERY’s method of coverage is different—and better—because it 
avoids the fallacy that it takes mass circulation to cover an industry that’s 
so highly concentrated. Here’s the situation: only 13% of the 70,000-odd 
metalworking plants do over 88% of the business. These are your target 
plants. In these plants a small group of “working executives” have the 
authority to specify and buy the things they need to keep production 
humming. These are your target buyers. 


Macutnery locates the target plants, identifies the target buyers (many 
of whom are inaccessible to salesmen) . . . then makes sure that every one 
receives his personal copy of MACHINERY every month. The result—a waste- 
free, concentrated circulation in balance with the pattern of metalworking 
buying power. 


That’s the difference between Macuinery and any other publication in 
the field. Vive la difference! 
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Electrical Manufacturing 
... the one magazine that serves the two needs 
of design engineers 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF DESIGN ENGINEERING 
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Today’s design engineers have two different, yet related, 
needs. They need practical problem-solving information... 
the type found in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING’s regular 
program of “how to” articles. They also need the broader, 
basic engineering principles to help them in the creative areas 
of design engineering. Each issue of the magazine now contains 
a multi-page editorial insert that serves this creative need. 
Each of these inserts is a timely, wanted and significant 
contribution to engineering knowledge. Each is another 
reason why ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING has the intense 
readership it takes to make advertising truly effective. 





WASHINGTON .. 
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knowledge of the “way around” in 
government. 

Some of these people have suffi- 
cient experience in the use of mar- 
keting materials so that they can 
provide actual counseling in the 
use of government information. At 
the very least, they will tell you 
what exists in government, and 
they will help you find the indi- 
vidual or agency which can pro- 
vide more specific assistance. 

Ordinarily a government agency 
will not attempt to provide the de- 
gree of counseling you might get 
from a market research expert, or 
an advertising agency. For those 
who know a little bit about market 
research techniques, however, gov- 
ernment people will go “all out” in 
providing suggestions for locating 
or using information. 


Departmental libraries .. At 
larger offices of the Commerce De- 
partment or the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, you are likely to find 
a good library of privately pub- 
lished reference information, in 
addition to government materials. 
These materials have been carefully 
indexed. Staff personnel will be 
equipped to help find the kind of in- 
formation you want. 

If the government trail looks 
promising, you may want to come 
to Washington. As thousands of 
businessmen have discovered, gov- 
ernment people here are just as 
approachable when you want infor- 
mation, as any of the people you are 
likely to contact in your own home 
town. 

As a timesaver, it makes sense to 
have an appointment in advance. 
Often this is done most effectively 
by consulting the nearest field office 
of the Department of Commerce or 
Small Business Administration first. 
Your problem can then be defined, 
and your contact established for 
you. 

For most marketing problems, the 
Office of Distribution is a good 
starting place because its staff spe- 
cializes in being informed about 
work everywhere in the govern- 
ment which can be useful to people 
who are measuring markets for new 


products, estimating future sales po- 
tentials, or judging their own prog- 


ress in comparison to the progress | 


of other companies. 


Ask probing questions . . In all 
probability, the more sophisticated 
you are about market research tech- 
niques, the better the chance that 
you will leave with something use- 
ful. Novices, and people not capable 
of asking the right questions, are 
likely to court frustration. Govern- 
ment people are not expected to 
provide primer courses in research 
methods. 

Confronted with someone who can 
submit a challenging problem, they 
are likely to rise to the challenge, 
with suggestions on the use of ex- 
isting materials. They might even 
propose special low-cost tabulations 
which may be possible from raw 
material resting in a government 
agency file. 

Over the years, they have helped 
literally thousands of businessmen 
with the kind of problems any in- 
dustrial marketer is likely to have. 


@ How do you establish salesmen’s 
quotas, or align sales territories? 


@ What kind of product can I add 
to balance out my line? 


@ What are the most likely new 
geographical areas where our line 
will be needed in the next 10 years?” 


Needless to say, the Office of Dis- 
tribution is not staffed to handle 
your research for you fully. But 
Harry W. Ketchum, its chief, says, 
“It is the business of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to help you find 
effective market tools, so you can 
adapt them to your own opera- 
tions.” 

At the Office of Distribution there 
is a library which propably con- 
tains the biggest and most complete 
collection of reference work in the 
distribution field that exists any- 
where. In addition, you will be re- 
ferred to specialized commodity ex- 
perts in the Department of Com- 
merce or elsewhere, who will help 
find the answer to your problem. 

Should you skip the Office of 
Distribution and go straight to the 
BDSA industry division dealing 
with your product? Inevitably the 
answer depends on the nature of 

Continued on Page 82 


DESIGN PRINCIPLE 


What determines 
the hysteresis / 
characteristics 





of a magnetic 
material? 





A look “inside” the underlying 
electron interactions of magnetic 
materials is part of the completely 
new approach to the study of 
magnetism in “Fundamentals of 
Ferromagnetism,” the basic science 
insert featured in the March issue 
of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


APPLICATION FACT 


Which magnetic 
alloy should 

I specify for 

that hysteresis 0 
motor and 
clutch? 


Design engineers find the answer 
in a “How-to” article in the March 
issue which describes a new high 
energy magnetic alloy with unique 
performance characteristics. 


The above examples illustrate 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING’S 
double-barrelled editorial pro- 
gram in action. Your EM repre- 
sentative will be pleased to show 
you the Reader Reaction “Inter- 
est Index” ratings of all Basic 
Science features for 1959. 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1250 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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your inquiry. In all, there are 25 
BDSA industry’ divisions, each 
staffed with experts who are in al- 
most daily contact with the indus- 
tries which the division serves. 

Industry development news . . 
Because a large percentage of the 
responsibility of these industry di- 
visions is in defense mobilization, 
its people are up to the minute on 
industry developments. Much non- 
published information is available 
there, and in some instances they 
may be able to fill in details appar- 


ent from statistics. 


From a marketing standpoint, the 
usefulness of the industry division 
may sometimes be limited by the 
fact that the divisions are essentially 
“production-minded.” It’s their job 
to know what is being produced 
and where. Unfortunately, much of 
this information may be on a con- 
fidential basis. In any event, it may 
not be in form useful for market 
analysis. 

Prospects in some industry di- 
visions are better than others. In- 
dustry divisions such as the Chemi- 
cal and Rubber have 
statistical and research people who 
can provide substantial guidance. 
All have one or more “WOC’s” on 
hand—Without 


Division, 


Compensation ex- 





after names. 

Administrator: HH. B. 
4046, 4848 

Deputy Administrator: H. Herbert 
Hughes, 4731, 4838 

Directors: 

Office of Distribution, Harry W. 
Ketchum, 4481, 400I1A 

Agricultural, Construction & Min- 


McCoy, 


ing Equipment Div.: John F. 
Skillman, 4317, 4111 
Aluminum & Magnesium Div.: 
Arthur A. Snow, 4437, 4807 
Automotive & Transportation Div.: 


R. Davis, 3294, 4210 

Building Materials Div.: Charles P. 
Redick, 3601, 4039 

Business Machines & Office Equip- 

L. Oliver, 


ment Div.: James 
3518, 4213 
Chemical & Rubber Div.: Lowell B. 
Kilgore, 4843, 4425 
Communications Div.: 
J. Falk, 4822, 4019 
Consumer Durable Goods Div.: 
dward R. Killam, 4385, 4323 
Containers & Packaging Div.: 
Charles A. Lewis, 3962, 4045 
Construction Industry Div.: Walter 
W. Schneider, 4020, 427! 
Copper Div.: William A. Meissner, 


Alexander 





Business & Defense Services Administration 
Personnel 


The following list is furnished to provide a contact point for gathering 
market information. Persons listed can be addressed at U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 14th St. and Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 
The telephone number in all cases is the same — Sterling 3-9200. 
Telephone extensions are in bold face, room numbers in light face, 


Jr., 3691, 4806 

Electrical Equipment Div.: Carney 
G. Laslie, Jr., 2175, 4114 

Electronics Div.: Donald S. Parris, 
4036, 4117 

Ford Industries Div.: 
Schaffer, 4365, 4042 

Forest Products Div.: 
Owens, 4138, 4320 

General Industrial Equipment & 
Components Div.: Charles F. 
Hughitt, 4327, 4130 

Iron & Steel Div.: Carl W. Mes- 
singer, 4412, 4812 

Leather, Shoes & Allied Products 
Div.: Julius Schnitzer, 3585, 4027 

Metalworking Equipment Div.: 
Niels A. Olsen, 3525, 4015 

Miscellaneous Metals & Minerals 
Div.: Harry B. Sharpe, 4551, 
4009 

Power Equipment Div.: Ellsworth 
J. Hand, 4241, 4110 

Printing & Publishing Industries 
Div.: Horace Hart, 4115, 4314 

Textiles & Clothing Div.: A. Henry 
Thurston, 4338, 4033 

Water & Sewage Industry & Utili- 
ties Div.: Walter L. Picton, 4346, 
4106 


Jacob M. 


James M. 
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perts from industry, here on a six- 
month loan basis as members of 
the Industrial Mobilization Reserve. 

Moreover, many divisions publish 
special periodicals with exceedingly 
valuable information on production, 
new orders and backlog of orders. 
None of these publications are a 
substitute for your industry’s own 
trade publication, but they are in- 
valuable if you need current statisti- 
cal information in more detail than 
most commercial publications are 
likely to print. 


Semi-annual summary .. Some 
of the reports issued by BDSA di- 
visions are relatively unknown, 
while others are established stand- 
bys. For example, the new semi-an- 
nual one-page summary on pro- 
duction of bearings mentioned 
earlier in this article—soon to be 
expanded to include both produc- 
tion, and backlog of orders—is a 
real break-through in a highly con- 
centrated industry that has had 
relatively little current information 
about itself in the past. 

If your problem cuts across in- 
dustry lines, chances are your best 
starting point is the Office of Dis- 
tribution. On the other hand, you 
don’t need a letter of introduction 
to get straight to the appropriate 
BDSA industry division. Areas of 
responsibility for each division and 
even their telephone extension num- 
bers can be readily established from 
a pamphlet, “How BDSA Serves 
Business,” available free from 
BDSA Office of Information, De- 
partment of Commerce Washington 
25, D.C., or from Commerce Depart- 
ment field offices. Or you can de- 
termine the division handling your 
particular product by consulting 
“Official Class B Product List and 
Product Assignment Directory,” 
which is on file at Commerce De- 
partment and Small Business Ad- 
ministration offices. 

Aside from these Commerce 
Department offices, where else are 
you likely to get help? 


Census welcomes callers . . One 
good bet is the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Located in the Maryland sub- 
urbs, in a not-too-convenient loca- 
tion just outside the District of 
Columbia, the Bureau of the Cen- 


Continued on page 85 





O (he said) 
ie 


"I don't want a good letterhead, it costs too muchi" 


What do you do when the boss says a good letterhead costs 

too much? Do you yield that point . . . then go on to prove that 

a good letterhead is a valuable public relations tool well worth 

FOR THE FACTS, 

see the new book, 

“Two sides to your 
business letterhead.”’ that may increase costs. So respect his position. Meet his 

It’s available, free, < cost objections with facts. Prove that a good letterhead costs 
from your printer ’ less than mailing it—less than one-tenth the stenographic 

or from paper 

merchants handling 


Neenah Fine 
Business Papers. getting the kind of a letterhead it needs. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION & NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


its cost? No matter how convincing your arguments may be, 


the boss is one man who cannot skip lightly over anything 


cost of typing a letter. In other words, don't let 


exaggerated notions of cost prevent your company from 
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_| DONALD O'REGAN | 
PRODUCTION 
SUPERINTENDENT 


' 
| 


< 
O 
\ 

Y IDENTIFIG DS 


“W7e build diesel engines” 


“We ought to be getting morg output from this plant. When I spotted an 
ad for a turret drill press abdut a year and a half ago, I sold the front 
office on putting one in Bay 3. Right now, it’s delivering more than double 
any drill press in the shop. This\is the best proof I can give management 
that we ought to bring the equipment up to date.” 


That’s the way that most Metalworking production men feel about their 
plants’ performance. Because they supervise, plan and boss manufactur- 
ing in a $120 billion industry, these men have to keep current on devel- 
opments — in equipment, materials, techniques. 


This is American Machinist’s job. As the magazine of Metalworking pro- 
duction, it’s written and edited for these key men. More of them subscribe 
to it than any other Metalworking publication. It’s consistently regarded 
as the “most useful” magazine in the field. That’s why Metalworking 
production engineers and executives are quick to say... 


“T have to read American 
Machinist” 


While both Mr. O'Regan and his company are hypothetical, they are typical McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production @ 
of men and firms in Metalworking. American Machinist will gladly 
provide real buying-action verbatimse from actual men in Metalworking. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York @ 
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54% More 
Efficient 


Mr. O’Regan’s experience 
proves an important point. 


Never before have 
there been such sales 
opportunities in the 
Metalworking field. 


Modern Metalworking 
production machines 
are 54% more efficient 
than those installed 
only 10 years ago. 


Sixty percent 

of all Metalworking 
production equipment 
in the United States 
is now obsolete — 
over 10 years old. 


Want to get 

a complete picture 

of the market potential 
in Metalworking? 


Send now 

for a copy of 

American Machinist’s 
96-page Inventory of 
Metalworking Production 
Equipment — the most 
comprehensive “fact” book 


of the Metalworking market. 





American 
\Y, F=Teod alia li-ns 





WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 82 


sus nevertheless welcomes calls and 
visits from businessmen who need 
help. Its skilled technicians in the 
industry division are happy to talk 
with any businessman who thinks 
there may be something useful 
buried in the census files. It is no 
imposition, because Census people 
have found that they learn a great 
deal from the businessman, and 
they usually end up making a new 
and useful friend for the govern- 
ment’s statistical programs. 

At surprisingly low cost, Census 
people will arrange to make special 
tabulations for you from any of the 
raw material collected in the past. 
Since these facts are already on 
punchcard or computer tape, you 
pay only for the labor involved in 
planning and carrying out the spe- 
cial run; and if the project has 
general interest outside your com- 
pany, you may find that the cost 
will be shared by other companies, 
or by government agencies. 

While the Bureau’s punchcards 
and records are confidential, and 
cannot be turned over to private 
individuals, worksheets and tabu- 
lation sheets showing much more 
detail than published reports can 
be made available through some 
method of duplication, such as 
photocopying or transcription. 
Where special tabulations are made 
by the Bureau, the Bureau reserves 
the right to make the report gen- 
erally available if it regards the 
material to be in the public interest. 

Since computer tape exists with 
complete census information on 
more than 300,000 industrial plants 
from the 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures, cost estimates on special tab- 
ulations from the 1954 census do 
not involve charges for collection, 
editing and reviewing schedules. As 
a result, at least 70 special tabula- 
tions have been ordered, including 
these examples: 
® A report providing full informa- 
tion on “Consumption of Steel Mill 
shapes and forms, by Standard 
Metropolitan Area and groups of 
counties and by four-digit industry 
within states.” This special run was 
financed by the steel industry for 
only $5,200. 


Continued on page 89 


e¢ A special report on “Paperboard 
Consumption in the Manufacture of 
Shipping Containers, by selected 
geographic area.” Cost to the spon- 
sor: $100. 

e “Quantities of Specified Materials 
Consumed in the Manufacture of 
Mixed Fertilizers, by State.” Cost: 
$550. 


Helps small businesses. . An- 
other of the “most useful” contacts 
points is the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. With the new financ- 
ing program for small business get- 
ting into high gear, this is a rapidly 
expanding federal agency, under a 
mandate to go all out to provide 
technical as well as financial help 
for businessmen. 

While SBA does not contribute 
any original research to the govern- 
ment’s mine of factual information, 
it does publish an impressive list of 
management aids and _ checklists 
which will interest the relatively 
inexperienced. At the moment its 
55 field offices are not specifically 
staffed with marketing experts. 
However, marketing specialists are 
stationed at Washington headquar- 
ters, and a project is currently get- 
ting under way to put market spe- 
cialists in many of the regional and 
local offices this summer. 

While most government agencies 
disclaim any deliberate intention to 
provide individual counseling as- 
sistance, SBA’s mission is different. 
It specifically urges owners or ex- 
ecutives of small firms to bring in 
their individual problems, and it 
says it wants to help. 

For more experienced or special- 
ized researchers, there are literally 
hundreds of “contacts” throughout 
the government—in the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of 
Interior, The Federal Reserve Board, 
the Commerce Department’s Office 
of Business Economics, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Tariff 
Commission, the Department of La- 
bor—all with information which 
may suit your needs. But even if 
you are inexperienced, if you start 
at the right place and keep at it, 
there is no reason why you can’t 
reach your goal. 


Keeping abreast . . Even if you 
have no immediate problem which 
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“Value Analysis! 


That's the way | 
| buy!” 


Purchasing agents across the country 
will be watching for the June 8th issue 
of PURCHASING Magazine . . . because 
that’s the date of the annual roundup 
and report on VALUE ANALYsIS, the 
modern purchasing technique for indus- 
trial buyers. 


The intense coverage and intense use 
of the June 8 Value Analysis issue offers 
an unusual opportunity to advertisers: 


® greatest coverage of industrial pur- 
chasing agents available 


® extra circulation—last year over 700 
industrial concerns ordered extra copies 
of the Value Analysis issue 


® extra readership, extra use of this 
issue as a reference manual 
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Intense merchandising assures 
coverage, readership, use 
Industrial purchasing agents are alerted 

to the values of this special issue: 


..- letters from the editors of 
PURCHASING Magazine 


... special editorial notices in 
PURCHASING 


... alerting of local N.A.P.A. chapters 


...advertisements in PURCHASING 


describing this edition 


...-instructions on how to use the 
Value Analysis issue 


... advance offer to readers for addi- 
tional copies for their buyers 

You get the benefit of all this merchandis- 
ing when you put your complete story in 
the Value Analysis issue of PURCHASING 
Magazine. 











“the way he buys 


Is the way 
| want to sell!” 





Because Value Analysis is the hottest thing in industrial ’ ; 
ey sae ; , ; Your advertisement can be placed in the section 
buying, it is also the smartest approach to industrial selling! of your choice: 


There are two ways a supplier can use this approach: MATERIALS MATERIALS HANDLING 
COMPONENT PARTS PACKAGING & SHIPPING 


1. Make sure his salesmen understand what Value Analysis PRODUCTION TOOLS — OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
° ° ° ° ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT MRO & SAFETY 

is, how buyers use it, how sellers can use it effectively to 

approach buyers. 











2. Tell your product story regularly in PuRCHASING Maga- 
zine...and make especially sure it is told in the forthcoming Din ney ph @prryo 
Value Analysis issue. Over 28,000 purchasing executives will L W li ( AWS | IN V 
read, study, save, use the information over and over again. 


AND NOTE THIS: In spite of its extra readership, the ; 
Value Analysis issue is available at regular rates. VALUE 


Remember . . . the closing date for the JUNE 8th VALUE ANALYSIS 
ANALYsIS issue is... MAY 18th. ISSUE 


PuncHAsING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
a Conover- Mast publication 
the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 








My customers and prospects know 

who I am. They know my company and 

our products even better. The reason is that 
Minder Chain & Gear Company and its suppliers 
advertise consistently in business magazines like 
THE LUMBERMAN. Such advertising keeps 
our customers constantly reminded of our 
name, our quality equipment and our 

sales and service facilities... particularly 
between personal calls. Advertising is 

a real sales tool for me, as much 

as catalogs, ‘spec’ sheets and 

anything else I work with. ¥ 


says J. E. (Eric) Strom, Engineer 
J. W. Minder Chain & Gear Co 
Portland, Oregon 


(One of the largest suppliers of power 
transmission products on the West Coost) 


HOW mf BUSINESSPAPER ADVERTISING CAN HELP 


YOUR SALESMEN IN THE FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Covering the widely-spread Forest Products Industry is a 

n| ‘ tough, time-consuming, costly sales job. Plants are isolated 
AM CTillall and scattered geographically and few companies have a 
5 sales force large enough to cover the field thoroughly, 

. month after month. That’s why leading suppliers rely on 

f consistent advertising in THE LUMBERMAN to keep 

their name and products before this industry; also to make 

sales calls more productive by pre-selling. No other in- 

dustry journal reaches as many key men in sawmills, ply- 

wood, veneer, board and allied woods-products plants. Put 

THE LUMBERMAN to work for your salesmen, and you. 


mM (T Hall Publishing Headquarters THE LUMBERMAN and THE TIMBERMAN — 
731 S.W. Oak Street, Portland 5, Oregon — CApitol 2-1314 


Serving industry constructively since 1902 
WCCO MAC MCLE © <C): (i): EVERY OFFICE IS A HOME OFFICE 


Portiand, Ore., 731 S.W. Oak St., CA 2-1314 * Chicago, 1791 Howard St., RO 4-3420 © Cleveland, 
4500 Euclid Ave., EX 1-4180 © Son Francisco, 500 Howard St., EX 7-1881 © New York, 370 
Lexington Ave., MU 3-9294 * Seattle, 71 Columbia St., MA 2-1626 © Los Angeles, 3501 Eagle 
Rock Bivd., CL 5-7194 * Vancouver, B.C., 402 Pender St.W., MU 5-7287 * Atlanta, 2640 Winding 
Lane, N.E., ME 6-2385 * London W.1, Eng., 130 Crawford St. (Corner Baker St ) WE 3624 « 
Koln-Kolk (Cologne), Kantstrasse 22, Tel. 871752 
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MILLER FREEMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


MINING @® 


THE LUMBERMAN 
THE TIMBERMAN 
PULP & PAPER 
MINING WORLD 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN 


PACIFIC LAUNDRY & 
CLEANING JOURNAL 


WESTERN BAKER 
PACIFIC WORKBOAT 


SEA AND PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT* 


WORLD MINING 
WESTERN BUILDING 
CLEANING AND LAUNDRY AGE 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


“AB 
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you want to discuss with govern- 
ment research experts, alert execu- 
tives concerned with market re- 
search problems ought to keep in 
touch with a few easily obtained 
publications which report the latest 
additions to the constantly increas- 
ing supply of information available 
in government agencies. 

These basic publications may help 
put the entire situation into more 
comprehensible terms: As a starter, 
see the 60-page Multilith booklet, 
“Activities and Services of the Fed- 
eral Government in Distribution 
Research.” Available for 40c from 
the Department of Commerce or the 
Government Printing Office, it sums 
up in capsule form the kinds of 
statistical information and market 
research help available in govern- 
ment, and the specific agencies pro- 
viding each kind of information. 

In addition, write the Government 
Printing Office or the Information 
Office, Bureau of the Census, for 
the latest Catalog of U.S. Census 
Publications, listing all the bench- 
mark and current reports available 
from the Bureau of the Census. 

Also among your basics, get “U.S. 
Department of Commerce Publica- 
tions for use in Marketing and Dis- 
tribution,’ a checklist describing 
233 significant up-to-date publica- 
tions published by the Department 
of Commerce, with marketers in 
mind. Cost is 15c, from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or Commerce 
Department field offices. 

Finally, there are four current 
periodicals in the distribution field 
which ought to be on every mar- 
keter’s reading list. “Distribution 
Data Guide,” published by the 
Office of Distribution, Department 
of Commerce, monthly, for $2 a 
year, ought to be a “must.” A sec- 
ond is “Business Service Checklist,” 
a four page weekly published by 
the Commerce Department for $1.50 
a year. Also, “Catalog of United 
States Census Publications,” $1.75 
per year, and finally, “Monthly Cat- 
alog of United States Government 
Publications,” $3 per year, 25c per 
copy. 


Profiles new information .. Now 


in its sixth year, “Distribution Data 
Guide” indexes and profiles all new 
marketing information from govern- 
ment and private sources which ap- 
pears during the month. Two semi- 
annual subject indexes are included 
with the subscription, so that the 
subscriber has ready reference in 
the event he is ordering materials 
listed in the monthly editions and 
building his own library. 

With nearly 9,000 subscribers, in- 
cluding most of the “blue chip” 
names in industry, government and 
foundations, “Distribution Data 
Guide” has won a distinctive place 
for itself. There are over 141 gov- 
ernment periodicals which appear 
on a monthly basis with informa- 
tion useful to marketers, not to 
mention hundreds of private peri- 
odicals and reports. 

Where “Distribution Data Guide” 
covers any report in or out of gov- 
ernment useful in a library of in- 
formation on distribution, “Busi- 
ness Service Checklist” simply cov- 
ers all the material issued in the 
Department of Commerce, from 
press releases to technical reports. 
In a Department which includes 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
The Office of Technical Services, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
as well as specialized agencies in 
the field of aviation and shipping, 
the potential information useful for 
industrial marketing purposes is 
limited largely by the creative abil- 
ity of your own staff. For $1.50 a 
year, and a few minutes a week, 
“Business Service Checklist” can 
provide knowledge that may inspire 
original and profitable results. 

The $1.25 fee for the “Catalog of 
U.S. Census Publications” covers 
four hard-paper bound quarterlies. 
Twelve monthly supplements list all 
the public and_ special reports 
streaming from the Bureau of the 
Census. 

Finally, “Monthly Catalog of 
United States Government Publica- 
tions’ goes whole-hog, providing 
listings of virtually everything on 
every subject issued by every gov- 
ernment agency during the month. 
It may be too detailed for your 
needs, but you can get a sample 
from the Government Printing 
Office for 25c, or you can see one 
before you buy at your Commerce 
Department field office * 
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SPARK THE DREAM... 


* F-104 makes extensive use of precision 
forgings throughout structure made 
possible by USAF Heavy Press pro- 
gram. Note heavy keelson and mid- 
fuselage frame units to support flight 
and landing loads. 


*Compression forming technique uti- 
lizes ram pressure to flow metal into 
contours of precision die, places force 
on ends of channel to compress part 
into precise radius at corners. 





*From the editorial pages of Aircraft & Missiles Manufacturing 
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BUT SELL THE REALITY 


7 MEN who designed and built the F-104 
Starfighter were tangible, bonafide volume 
customers only from the day they were awarded 
a contract. 

This was a plane whose concept had been 
accepted by the Air Force—but the all important 
job of design and production engineering to build 
first, a prototype and then planes in volume... 
had just begun. This was the time when mar- 
keters of materials, components and production 
equipment had to make their most important sales 
impressions on the producibility team that even- 
tually built the F-104 so successfully. 


*Air inlet ducts are formed from alu- 
minum alloy extrusion and chemical- 
milled all over for final thickness and 
weight reduction. 


This is the crux of selling in today’s aircraft and 
missile market. Profitable sales can be made only 
to the design, production and procurement team 
that is working on reality. 


There is plenty of reality in today’s market and 
it is being served by Aircraft & Missiles Manu- 
facturing Magazine. This is the one publication 
that is talking the language of the men who must 
design and produce — while it sparks the dreams 
of the men who will produce tomorrow. 


Plan to invest your advertising dollars in AMM 
and sell reality . . . today. 


A Chilton Publication, 56 & Chestnut Styéets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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IN BUFFALO 


11 of the 13 


KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 
pay to read 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


This is the kind of coverage AMERICAN ARTISAN seeks 
to give you in city after city. 

Our readers are the KEY contractors who do the 
bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting and the KEY dealer- 
contractors who do the bulk of Central Residential 
Air Conditioning and Warm Air Heating. No other 
book reaches this concentration of buying power so 
effectively, so provably. 

See for yourself. Write for our 18-City Study of 
Distribution and the facts on AMERICAN ARTISAN, its 
100% paid circulation, and the big market it opens for 
you — as shown below. 





Major Types of Work Done by 
KEY* Sheet Metal Contractors 


56% do Architectural Sheet Metal Work 41% do Metal Roofing Work 
47% do Residential Sheet Metal Work = 15% do Curtain Wall Work 
‘ 94% do Commercial Sheet Metal Work 94% fabricate Hoods 
' 4 97%, do Industrial Sheet Metal Work 44% do Skylight Work 
- —s | * % 88% do Commercial Ventilation Work 71% fabricate Spray Booths 
—— _ 2a 94%, do Industrial Ventilation Work 50% fabricate Kitchen Equipment 
* ae 82% do Air Conditioning Ductwork 53%, fabricate Tanks 


wi y 
m ~~ 88%, do Blowpipe Work 50% fabricate Vats 


* 
® Those who do 75-80% of the total volume 


AMERICAN ARTISAN § ©». Michigan 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS Chicago 2 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 





‘N 


REEFER DEPENDABILITY... 


Sd] 


the difference between PROFIT and LOSS 


ieGRAW-£D'5ON CO 
v “8 

5208 W. O50 
Cumepe 20 Mime. 
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MOBILE REFRIGERATION / AIR CONDITIONING 





| Conapormeans Can Jor anas july 1998 


Product installed vs. end result 


s These two refrigeration equipment ads both appeared in a recent 
issue of Commercial Car Journal. Although the product is the same, 
these two companies have used very different methods of presenta- 
tion. Tranter shows a photograph of its product installed where Mc- 
Graw-Edison demonstrates the results of this installation through 
profit and loss. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 94. 
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MORE INQUIRIES 


MORE SALES... 
with PRODUCTS FINISHING 


and Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY 


‘gs 


Sitting next to every one of 
your prospects every day 

is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 

man is the “‘live’’ influence 
of this great team: 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 
top inquiry producer. . 

the monthly ‘‘bible’’ for pro- 
duction executives in the 
‘“finishes-on-metal’’ industry. 


The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’ guide to 
the finishing field; inquiry 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 
beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The Plating AND Painting Fields 


LARGEST. TOTAL CIRCULATION 
opies monthly 


CIRCULATION 


plants 


GREATE T PLANT 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Qe» which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# The Tranter “Kold-Hold” adver- 
tisement did the best job of attract- 
ing and holding readers. Their ad 
received scores of 15% “noted” and 
10% “read most.” The McGraw- 
Edison “Tropic-Aire” ad did almost 
as well in initially stopping potential 
readers by getting an 11% “noted” 
but fell down on retaining them as 
shown by 3% “read most.” 

It appears that readers find it 





Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 93 





VW 


more important to be told about the 
equipment itself, rather than have 
the product related to them only in 
terms of profit and loss. Perhaps, 
they already know the problem and 
are aware of the profit and loss in- 
volved and something more con- 
crete, in terms of information about 
the refrigeration system, is needed. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch and Staff, Mamaroneck, N.Y.: 


Tranter Mig. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 








15 1 10 


106 106 146 











ia McGraw-Edison Co. 
eats ere Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 
é f Readers 1] 1] 3 
Bal 
- st Ratios 76 76 44 


© Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
-whether 


the ad with the 


remembered having seen an ad 
or not they associated 


name of the product or advertiser. 


@© Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 


name of the product or advertiser. 


=n 


@Q Read Most denotes the per cent of 





readers who read 50% or more of the 


copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A ‘’Noted” 
“ost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 

r being 100 and representing the me- 
Jian average cost. Thus a cost ratio 
above 100 is above average: below 100 


is below average. 
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On-site coverage by continually traveling 
field editors—with cameras—is the heart of 
CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS’ editorial service 
to its 50,000 readers in highway, heavy, and 
heavy building construction. This approach 
produces an authoritative and fully objective 
picture of actual job conditions which 

is vital to readers at the decision level. 


To carry job stories regularly in each major 
category of construction work, 
CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS maintains the 
highest ratio of editorial to advertising of 
any national construction monthly. 


The dynamic editorial material in 
CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS maintains intense 
reader traffic for the advertiser. Make cer- 
tain your sales message benefits from 

this readership during the equipment and 
material buying months just ahead. 


Contractors and Engineers 


No. One construction monthly in advertising 
volume and number of advertisers for 1958, 
and for the first two months of 1959. 


A Buttenheim Publication 
470 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 
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Company Communications 


How to talk ‘costs’ 
in employe magazines 


Alert managements are finding ways to get employe 


cooperation in cutting costs. It's best done with 


a light approach . . and a spirit of appreciation 


By Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


= The communications man (or 
woman) in a company these days 
is a combination of crusader and 
campaigner. He must get people ex- 
cited about a program, and then 
carry it out. 

If he’s the editor of an external 
sales magazine, for example, he 
must keep himself generally lath- 
ered up over the need for sales and 
communicate this enthusiasm to his 
readers. If he handles an internal 
communications program, he is 
busy with the problem of increased 
productivity, lowered costs and em- 
ploye attitude. 

Company publications for em- 
ployes occasionally provide a cue to 
the uppermost concerns of the pub- 
lisher, but not always. Managements 
this year would certainly classify 
the approaching negotiations with 
the unions as among their upper- 
most concerns, but you won't see 
much about it in the employe mag- 
azine. On the face of it, this seems 
absurd. When one examines it a bit 
more closely, it seems reasonable for 
several considerations. 


Dirty linen . . If a company under- 
takes to cover the bargaining ses- 
sions with the union, it might invite 
the possibility of having to cover 
negotiations completely, and_ this 
might prove unpleasant. Dirty linen 
can be hung on one line as well as 
on another. 

Also, employe publications (gen- 
erally monthlies) are not timely. 
Such periodicals have external cir- 
culation, and the management might 
prefer to keep the news of its bar- 
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gaining conferences away from in- 
different outsiders and curious com- 
petitors. So most companies, when 
bargaining moves into the full spot- 
light, prefer to cover the sessions—if 
they cover them at all—in newslet- 
ters to homes. These can be con- 
trolled; the printed magazine for 
employes sometimes cannot be. 
There is no keeping a company, 
however, from talking to its em- 
ployes about economic conditions 
that have some bearing on bargain- 
ing. A company may safely antici- 
pate that its union will demand a 
wage increase this year, plus sub- 
stantial hikes in benefits. The com- 
pany might logically argue in print 
that the quality of product could be 
improved, that waste and _ scrap 


might be reduced. It might contend 





oO mae tae Aetine aay tO weg ae on mate 
nee hee ghen oF poner wien? nendet 


Wow! . . W.O.W. stands for ‘War on 
Waste” at Pet Milk Co. Opening page 
of feature article in employe magazine 
urged employes to help. 





that costs are rising and by infer- 
ence suggest to employes that this 
isn’t too good a time to hit the old 
man for a raise. 

Are companies continuing to talk 
costs? Yes, indeed; some of them 
are talking it with good effect. It 
may or may not have an impact at 
the bargaining table, but in some 
companies it is showing up on the 
cost sheets where it matters. 


Keep appealing .. Du Pont pub- 
lishes a large number of plant pa- 
pers. These naturally reflect the 
over-all thinking of headquarters, 
but they are edited with a high de- 
gree of plant autonomy. Like other 
companies, Du Pont has recognized 
that appeals for employe coopera- 
tion are well and good, but you’ve 
got to keep appealing. 

In a recent issue of its “May 
Times” at the Camden, S. C. plant, 
the Du Pont editors dramatized in- 
creased expenditures for supplies, 
for higher priced tools, for higher 
salaries and wages, as well as in- 
creased taxes. Instead of windy es- 
says on these assorted items of cost, 
the editors pictured actual employes 
on the job and did the once-over- 
lightly sermonizing via lively cap- 
tions. 

This talk about cost reduction 
naturally reflects management’s 
concern about the upcoming de- 
mands for increased wages and 
fringe benefits. “We don’t mind 
meeting reasonable wage demands,” 
one industrial relations manager 
from a west coast company declared, 
“but let’s get our costs in line first.” 

Pet Milk Co. in St. Louis in its 
W.O.W. (“War on Waste”) drive 
gets down to specifics. Urging em- 
ployes not only to save, but showing 
them how, the editors of the em- 
ploye magazine picture an employe 
making some timely electrical cir- 
cuit repairs to avoid a complete 
shutdown; another salvaging metal 
to pour new bearings, a third in- 
specting emergency spare parts. 


Employe identifies .. At IBM in 
Endicott, N. Y., the company put the 
waste-and-scrap effort on a cam- 
paign basis, urged employes to re- 
spond and complimented them in 
print when they did. One of the rea- 
sons such efforts frequently succeed 
is because the employe identifies the 

Continued on page 98 
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Everything he needs! 
, Everything you need! 


LOCAL SOURCES 


PRODUCT LISTINGS 


MANUFACTURERS 


TECHNICAL EDITORIAL 


... in The Tool Engineer Suppliers Directory Issue 


Born of a Society-sponsored depth survey of the 
product information needs of ASTE members, THE 
TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY 
ISSUE answers the personally-stated needs of the 
men who purchase, specify, recommend and put into 
use the products of production. 

Engineering and production executives, master 
mechanics and manufacturing supervisors are among 
the 39,500 key men in every major metalworking 
market who will receive the SUPPLIERS DIREC- 
TORY ISSUE without extra cost as part of their 
subscription to THE TOOL ENGINEER Magazine. 

Because tool engineers need and use information on 
product lines, manufacturers and local sources in 
their daily work, your important sales story will be seen 
again and again in this constant-use reference issue. 


Advertising is limited to full pages and inserts with 
the same mechanical specifications as THE TOOL 
ENGINEER. Rates as earned in regular issues of 
THE TOOL ENGINEER apply to the SUPPLIERS 
DIRECTORY ISSUE. 

Why not take full advantage of this new way to sell 
the metalworking market at the local level. Call your 
local TTE Representative today for the full story. 

Published by The American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, 10700 Puritan Avenue, Detroit 38, Michigan. 


CAPSULE FACTS 
NAME: THE TOOL ENGINEER SUPPLIERS DIRECTORY ISSUE 
PUBLICATION DATE: JUNE 15, 1959 » CLOSING DATE: MAY 8 
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In selling to appliance 
manufacturers... 


HOME 
APPLIANCE 
BUILDER 


FOCUSES ON THE 
DECISION TEAMS 


e 12,500 top management 
officials in: 





Administration | !n all of 
Purchasing rn 
Manufacturing plants in the 
Engineering U.S.and 6< 
Sales Canada all 
Ye 
eB 


/ _— 


ALSO WHY HAB GIVES 
MOST PER AD DOLLAR 


@ Lowest Cost per M. Only $24 
per page compared to $34 and $32 for 
the other two in the field. 

@ Tops in Influence. Official voice 
of the IAM, trusted advisor to your 
customers and prospects since 1936. 
@ Pocket-Size. It goes home, on 
planes and trains . . . handy to file. 
@ Sales-Proved by present adver- 
tisers. 60% have continued their con- 
tracts for at least 10 years. 


Send for latest Appliance Mar- 
ket FORECAST and DATA FILE. 


Ho & 


~*~ 
epee R 


Since 1936—Official Publication of the 
Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. 
Phone ADams 2-8823 collect 
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newsletters. 


tion in cutting costs. 


product quality. 





Checklist for Keeping Employes 
Quality, Cost Conscious 


1. Confine semi-confidential news for employes to employe 


2. Use light, lively approach when seeking employe coopera- 


3. Keep up the appeal for cost consciousness. 
4. Remember the value of praise when stressing the need for 








COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS 


continued from p. 96 


drive with his own security. 

Is politics occupying the attention 
of people in company communica- 
tions these days? The answer: def- 
initely. Managements are still ap- 
proaching skittishly the matter of 
declaring themselves openly on is- 
sues that suggest a party sympathy, 
but companies are infinitely more 
forthright than they were a year 
ago. General Electric, so often the 
pioneer, is leading the field here 
again. Its plant papers are deep in 
discussions of good government and 
how it is achieved. 

At its Evendale plant in Cincin- 
nati, for example, the editors pre- 
sent an attention-getting editorial 
page these days. The editorials 
themselves bristle with candor; they 
discuss legislation pertinent to the 
residents of Ohio. Opposite the edi- 
torial there is now appearing a 
series of “Profiles in Your Govern- 
ment,” wherein the various office- 
holders in the Ohio senate are ap- 
praised. 


Salty comment .. Smaller com- 
panies, however, are looking into 
politics and commenting saltily on 
things they see. In Kaukauna, Wis., 
editors of the employe magazine of 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. have 
taken up the subject of state taxes 
in a series of articles and are sup- 
porting a campaign for higher taxes 
to “support modern governmental 
service demands.” The company 
doesn’t like the idea of higher taxes 
any more than the individual but it 
publicly acknowledges the need for 
this sacrifice. 

Politics will become an increasing 


concern of those in communication, 
according to the testimony of sev- 
eral of those close to the political 
firing line. One public relations 
manager, who supervises the com- 
pany’s whole program, sums it up 
this way: 

“We are not going to get ourselves 
snarled up in politics at the local 
level, in the sense that our people 
plan to run for public office. We are 
gradually assuming a larger interest, 
however, in politics. We'll never run 
a company man for governor, count 
on it, but the man who gets to be 
governor will hear what we think.” 


Dignity scores . . Quality, of 
course, continues high on editorial 
agendas. Not too long ago the “hit- 
*em-over-the-head” technique was 
popular, but times have changed. 
The rubber companies have been 
consistent in selling the need for 
quality on a dignified, upbeat basis. 
At Goodyear, for example, the edi- 
tors of the “Wingfoot Clan” recently 
discussed quality in a single picture 
page. It was titled “How Employes 
Help to Build Product Quality.” 
Employes were shown on the job, 
identified and praised for their co- 
operation. 

If the walls of management resist- 
ance crumble by the year-end, and 
demands for higher wages and im- 
proved benefits by the unions are 
met, the communicators of the 
country will have some genuine 
crusading and campaigning to do. 
The squeeze on the profit dollar is 
hurting in many companies in var- 
ied industries, and somehow this sad 
truth must be brought home to the 
boys in the shop. Of all the prob- 
lems the men and women in com- 
munication face, this is the one that 
most successfully defies solution. = 
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Whether he’s Plant Manager, Research Director, or head- 
quarters VP ... whether he’s engineering, chemistry or 
business trained .. . if he’s a management man, he has a 
significant ‘“‘say-so” in the purchase of your product. Be- 
cause CPI-Management—department heads and above— 
have sole responsibility for increasing profits. And 
they’re doing it today—lowering costs and upping “net” 


—with more efficient equipment, materials and services. 
This is the reason why smart sellers are directing their 
first, most fundamental sales effort to these men who 
speak the big “Yes” or “No” in CPI buying transactions. 

This, in turn, is why more.’59 advertisers are using 
CHEMICAL WEEK... it’s edited for and preferred by CPI- 


id you can sell him in... - Chemical 











In the Chemical Process Industries... 


YOUR MARKET IS A MANAGEMENT MAN 


Management—industry-wide, both technical and non- 
technical. Ask your CW man to prove it. . . from the 
new “29 Company Buying Influence & Magazine Pref- 
erence Study”. Ask him, too, for complete facts on 
CHEMICAL WEEK’s over-40,000, all-paid “class” audience 

. its 28 full-time editors ... and the more than 600 
advertisers who place more display pages here than in 
any other CPI weekly. You'll see . . . your basic job’s to 
sell CPI-Management... right here in CHEMICAL WEEK! 


A McGRAW-HILLI PUBLrEeatten 


— Week: 














¢In Air Conditioning 





HOW THE NEWS COVERS THE FIELD 


RESIDENTIAL COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL 


The residential market for heat- The contractor-dealers who Mechanical contractors, con- 
ing and cooling equipment is design systems and _ install sulting engineers, and many 
growing steadily. Equipment packaged and built-up cooling, architects concerned with built- 
dealers and contractors doing heating and refrigeration equip- up air conditioning systems for 


plants, large buildings, and 


most of the business each year 
institutions, depend on_ the 


4 ment in commercial establish- 
read the News each week to 








keep up-to-date on latest de- ments from coast to coast and News as their only source of 
velopments. The News is their around the world look to the weekly news and information 
only source of weekly informa- News as their preferred publi- about their interests in this 
tion. cation. field. 
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eIn Heating ¢In Refrigeration 


The “smart money” 


is on the NEWS! 


HERE’S WHY MORE ADVERTISERS INVEST MORE 
OF THEIR BUDGET FOR MORE SPACE IN THE NEWS 


LARGEST PAID CIRCULATION... Over 23,000 qualified readers depend on the 
News each week. More readers than any other industry publication. And 
they pay $6.00 a year to receive it. 


EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP... Eight full-time editors and 31 correspondents cover 
the field nationally and internationally to provide complete and accurate editorial 
coverage. 


ACTIVE READERSHIP ... News readers are influential men in all phases of the 
air conditioning, heating and refrigeration industry—in manufacturing, in 
distribution, in contracting and installation. They rely on the News to keep 
abreast of industry happenings. 


GREATER FREQUENCY... You get the benefit of timeliness and urgency in 
editorial fare. Your advertising shares the spotlight. News subscribers are 
men-of-action in an active industry . .. your product story is there when they 
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| _ need to know about it. 
30F rede © wo i t ° 
— BS cee get SF) ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER OF THE INDUSTRY... The News is the market 
I a gt ae Snr lace of the ind te dnomnens: the men y t sell 1 goods and 
“4 HO ev < place of the industry. it influences the men you must sé to move goods anc 
9 ; . . . . ee 
ae hist eae Sot | services. It provides maximum effectiveness for each of your advertising dollars. 
wh yet 
dO get: ve Sle so 
a aes our representative is backed by the most authoritative and curren 
Wier ests Sa Your News representat backed by th t authoritat t 
; BLAME yo NN oii information in the field e him today! 
Fs ee Ret ne information in the field ... see him today! 


AIR CONDITIONING - Ss 
HEATING & REFRIGERATION . 


The Newspaper of the Industry 





The leading air conditioning publication 


RESIDENTIAL — COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL with highest paid circulation in the field. 


-_ 450 WEST FORT STREET e DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
(iy: YN NEW YORK, 521 Fifth Ave., MUrray Hill 2-1928-9, Robert M. Price. 
CHICAGO, 134 S. LaSalle St., FRanklin 2-8093, Rex Smith. 
LOS ANGELES, 4710 Crenshaw Blvd., AXminster 2-9501, Justin Hannon. 
DETROIT, 450 W. Fort St., WOodward 2-0924, Al Schildhammer. 
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PROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL 


x 
ARKETIZING < 


Solvents & Chemical 


A leader in marketizing* is the 
1959 campaign of Advance 
Solvents and Chemical. This well- 
known manufacturer of indus- 
trial chemicals will run 46 pages 
of advertising in 5 business 
publications... back their space 
campaign with direct mail... 
distribute their catalogs through 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 
(supplemented by cross-refer- 
ences in all advertising) ...co- 
ordinate the sales force with the 
overall program. 


Like a typewriter 
with all its keys 


...a marketizing* program only 
does a thorough selling job when 
it is complete. Your plans for 
building sales of raw materials 
and chemicals should include 
catalog distribution in CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG. And you 
can make all your marketizing* 
dollars do a better job by cross- 
referring in all advertising and 
direct mail to the “further facts” 
available in CMC. 


Throughout the chemical and 
process industries CMC serves 
the reference needs of your cus- 
tomers and prospects best. It 
works for you all year long, in 
over 12,000 CPI plants. 


MARKETIZING ...a method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail—and effective 
catalog distribution. 


™. 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


For complete information, 
consult our ‘‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


How often should you 
switch ad campaigns? 


= Every year we go through the 
throes of developing a new adver- 
tising campaign. Our advertising 
agency tells us that a new cam- 
paign, a fresh approach is a must. 
There’s some question in my mind. 
Should we have a definite change 
each year? If not, how often should 
we change?—Sales Manager 


= I know of no good reason for 
changing your advertising approach 
or theme every twelve months. 
How often should a campaign be 
changed? There should be no hard 
and fast rule. A great deal depends 
on your product, your company, the 
field you’re in and a number of 
other factors. For some compaigns 
two or three or four years is not too 
long. For other campaigns six 
months is too long. In some in- 
stances perhaps twelve months is 
the right length of time. 

If a campaign is getting excep- 
tionally high readership, generating 
an exceptionally high volume of 
good inquiries, and contributing to 
an exceptionally healthy sales curve, 
why discard it? (All of this doesn’t 
mean that you can’t improve or re- 
fine your existing campaign.) If the 
reverse is true, why continue it? 

As you must know, every reader 
of every publication doesn’t neces- 
sarily memorize every word of 
every one of your ads. At the end 
of twelve months, when perhaps 
you and your agency (and the 
president of your company) con- 
sider your campaign old hat, it is 
just beginning to do a really good 
job on your prospects and custom- 
ers. 

We recently saw a bulletin issued 


by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, Inc. to its member or- 
ganizations which are fabricators 
and erectors of structural steel. The 
group is presently interested in 
selling the idea that, “Structural 
Steel is Available.” Their bulletin 
reads like this: “It is a truism in 
advertising and public relations that 
just about the time the advertiser 
begins to tire of the repetition of his 
own theme, the general public is 
merely beginning to get the point. 
Therefore, it can not be said too 
often by all of us that, “Structural 
Steel is Available!” 

Presumably the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, Inc. is 
peopled by a high proportion of en- 
gineers and technical people. If en- 
gineers and technical people are 
aware of the above truism, certainly 
sales and advertising people should 
be aware of it, too. 


= I recently came across the term, 
“dormant distribution.” A_ friend 
tells me he believes he first saw 
reference to it in Industrial Mar- 
keting. Can you enlighten me. 
Thanks—Vice President 


= Yes, it appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1949 issue of IM. Here’s a con- 
densed explanation. 

Dormant distribution is a system 
that rides the business cycle on the 
way up and bucks it with profit on 
the way down. 

When business is on the upswing, 
you add a product (which lends 
itself logically to your production 
knowledge or distribution organiza- 
tion) . . but you don’t promote it 
aggressively. You sell it on a mod- 





est scale. Perhaps you sel) and ad- 
vertise it locally . . or at the most 
regionally. 

Then when business begins the 
downswing, you change all this. 
Having already ironed out produc- 
tion, sales and distribution problems 
on the basis of local or regional ex- 
perience, you set up national dis- 
tribution of this “dormant” product. 

You begin to advertise it national- 
ly for all that it’s worth. Idle facili- 
ties and workers in the production 
of main line products can usually be 
put to work on the expanded prod- 
uct. 

Thus, you help stabilize over-all 
sales volume and you help meet 
your company’s moral responsibility 
to maintain stable employment. 8 





‘Uplifting’ promotion . . Television star 
Garry Moore (in mid-air) helped Eastman 
Chemical products’ Dr. Harry Coover 
(right) demonstrate new Eastman ad- 
hesive on recent tv show. Moore was 
lifted several feet while suspended from 
rig made of two steel cylinders bonded 
together with single drop of the adhesive 
two minutes previously. 
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Gets Results 


EDITORIAL 


Over 600 of the country’s top 
foundrymen are active as techni- 
cal committee members of the 
American Foundrymen’s Society— 

to 


ODERN CASTINGS— 
' i i ntormation 
on equipment, materials and 


processes. 


CIRCULATION 


Every AFS member receives a 
copy of MODERN CASTINGS 
... over 60% of the paid circula- 
tion goes to readers’ homes. 


Every known foundry in U.S. an 
Canada receives MODERN 
CASTINGS. 

These are only a few reasons 


why MODERN CASTINGS gets 
results! 


Golf & Wolf Roads, Des Plaines, Illinois 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM . . 


is the industrial 


distributor effective 


and economical? 


In your company, is the trend toward or away from— 


the use of industrial distributors? Is this type of 


distribution efficient, economical, effective, compared with 


an internal distribution organization? Will the future 


see increased—or decreased—use of the Industrial distributor? 


Has used distributors 
solely for 50 years 


J. E. Storm 


vV ‘ OM 
Vice rres. & GSM 


WY 


Van Norman Machine 


« 


# The Van Norman Machine Com- 
pany sells exclusively through dis- 
tributors. This method of selling 
has been used by Van Norman for 
over fifty years. 

We fully expect to continue sell- 
ing through distributors and it is 
our belief that in our particular 
kind of business selling through 
distributors is the most practical 
method. This might not hold true 
of manufacturers of other types of 
equipment and it is believed that 
each manufacturer must evaluate 
his own situation. 

Companies selling highly special- 
ized equipment would probably 
prefer selling through direct sales- 
men because of the large amount 
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of technical assistance and advice 
that must be given to a potential 
customer. 

Volume of sales, of course, is an- 
other important item when con- 
sidering direct vs. distributor sell- 
ing. In an area where potential sales 
would justify supporting direct 
salesmen, it is desirable to have di- 
rect salesmen. 

However, potential must be eval- 
uated by the average anticipated 
sales over a period of years. The 
year 1958 was a good example of 
this whereby sales dropped on an 
average of 60%. In some areas, 
such as Detroit, machine tool orders 
dropped as much as 90%. A com- 
pany selling by the direct method 
would be hard put to maintain a 
sales force in such an area. 

There is a trend to direct type 
of sale and this has been brought 
about by the merging of small com- 
panies into larger companies. In the 
past ten to twelve years a large 
number of smaller companies have 
been purchased by larger compa- 
nies. Because of the wider range 
of machinery made possible by these 
mergers a direct sales force be- 


comes more practical and can well 
support a sales organization of this 


type. 


Finds exclusive local 
reps key to growth 


F. H. Klein 
President 

Orr & Sembower 
Reading, Pa. 


# Our enthusiasm for the use of 
independent industrial sales and 
service representatives stems from 
the fact that our own most rapid 
growth and expansion have occurred 
since converting our industrial dis- 
tribution to exclusive local repre- 
sentatives our Powermaster pack- 
aged automatic boilers are installed 
in every one of the 49 states and 
on every continent and practically 
every country of the entire world. 

Both those representatives func- 
tioning as manufacturers’ agents on 
a commission basis or as industrial 
distributors, buying in their own 
name for resale, have been equally 
effective. 

We thus avail ourselves of the 
combined merchandising techniques 
of a number of aggressive local sales 
organizations, along with that of our 
own marketing department. 

For us, capable local independent 
industrial sales organizations have 
proved to be the most effective 
means so far devised of broaden- 
ing our market for packaged auto- 
matic boilers. 


Places emphasis upon 
getting ‘right’ distributors 


Robert B. Semple 
President 
Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


# We have two major distribution 
patterns at Wyandotte. Our J. B. 
Ford Division manufactures indus- 
trial detergents, cleaning materials, 
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INSIDE... 


You’re on the inside of the entire $45 Billion Military Market when you 
advertise in Armed Forces Management -— reaching 17,000 top military 
and civilian personnel in the Department of Defense. Over 4,000 copies 
go to the Pentagon alone! It reports with authority on military policies, 
politics, plans... editorial material of interest, value and importance to 
all the military services. 


Send for detailed Armed Services 
Marketing Manual—Armed Forces Man- 
agement offers you a marketing manual giving 


a complete analysis of the military market. It RM ED FORC ES 


explains how to reach the top military (major 
7 = gage Bt —___ management_—__ 


and above) and civilian executives (GS-13 and 
above) who have the most to say about policy, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


purchase, specification and procurement of the 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
many thousands of items the armed services 


buy. Write for your copy. 
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etc. Because of the small unit sales, 
this business is largely handled 
through distributors specializing in 
the various areas we cover—laundry 
supply distributors for our laundry 
compounds; janitor supply distrib- 
utors for building maintenance 
products; dairy supply distributors 
for the dairy products. 

In our Michigan Alkali Division 
we operate a direct sales organiza- 
tion which sells all bulk chemicals 
directly to the consumer. Less- 
than-carload lots of heavy chemi- 
cals, as well as our organic and fine 
chemicals, find a more efficient and 
economical outlet through the dis- 
tributor. 

Our relationships with our dis- 
tributors have been excellent over 
the years and great emphasis is be- 
ing placed on attracting the right 
type of distributor and providing 
him with the proper assistance to 
maintain our share of the tremen- 
dous, growing less-than-carload 
market for cleaning materials and 
heavy chemicals. 

For a broader interpretation of 
the changing distribution pattern in 
our industry, I offer excerpts from a 
talk by Bert Cremers, our vice pres- 
ident and general manager, which 
expresses our company’s viewpoint: 


Early contribution .. “A review 
of the heavy chemical industry in 
the beginning years of this country 
will show that the sale of many of 
its products was almost exclusively 
through distributors or sales agents. 
Our early producers were more 
skilled in the making of goods than 
in the marketing of goods. 

“It is true that many of the early 
distributors made a_ tremendous 
contribution to the growth of the 
heavy chemical industry, but as 
manufacturers increased their ca- 
pacities and competition moved in, 
more attention was focused on the 
end use of the products. Producers 
soon realized that they could not 
expand their horizons by relying on 
outside distribution alone. There 
were quick adjustments, some com- 
panies deciding to market direct to 
their consumers, while others modi- 
fied their distributor relations. 

“Distributors, however, were 
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quick to adjust their own sights 
and have continued to adapt them- 
selves to new situations and, con- 
sequently, have continued to grow 
in importance throughout the years. 
“During the past few years there 
may appear to have been a trend 
away from distributors to the han- 
dling of sales by direct representa- 
tives, at least in the heavy chemical 
business. It is possible that in some 
cases this trend has moved too fast 
and without analyzing fully where 
the distributor fits best in the mar- 
keting scheme. Despite a distinct 
change in the marketing emphasis 
by both the distributor and manu- 
facturer, sales through distributors 
have kept pace with the total sales 
of chemicals in the United States. 


Annual distributor's sales .. 
“My best distributor trade sources 
believe that the distributor per- 
centage of total annual chemical 
sales is about the same, and per- 
haps even slightly larger, than it 
was five years ago. If so, that indi- 
cates that chemical distributor sales 
are now in the six billion dollar 
range. Accordingly, that would 
mean that distributors account for 
roughly 20% of all chemical sales. 

“The real trend change in the past 
decade was the increase in sales of 
less-than-carload chemical business. 
While no accurate sales figures are 
available on total LCL business in 
the U. S., we can conclude that it 
was the increased volume of this 
business which enabled the distrib- 
utor to keep pace with over-all 
chemical sales. 

“The exceptions, of course, have 
been the new chemicals which re- 
quire considerable market develop- 
ment and application research. 
These are rarely placed in the dis- 
tributors’ hands immediately. The 
distributor usually is not organized 
to handle these responsibilities. 


However, many times as the mar- 
keting development phase is com- 
pleted the distributor is asked for 
assistance by the producer in the 
warehousing of stocks and in the 
servicing of customers, especially in 
less-than-carload business. 


Handling small orders . . “Dis- 
tribution patterns have always been 
susceptible to change and no hard 
and fast rule can be developed. 
Each company has its own problems 
to consider. A few sample guides 
might help in making this decision. 

“Analyze the cost of handling 
small orders. In 1953 we at Wyan- 
dotte made a study which indicated 
that the handling of a single order 
for one small package was some- 
what over $5. This did not include 
shipping or assembling, but merely 
the billing and paper work. 

“Today it would be over $6 or $7. 
Our costs were influenced largely 
by the more complex method of rec- 
ord keeping which applied to the 
major portion of our bulk business. 
The distributor, on the other hand, 
had simpler record forms—simple 
handwritten order, shipping and 
billing forms—spread his billing 
costs over a number of items in- 
voiced to the customer at the same 
time. 

“When we studied the cost of 
shipping single packages as com- 
pared to the distributor’s ability to 
assemble small orders for one-truck 
delivery, certainly again it was 
more economical to handle LCL 
shipments through the distributor. 
Today, most of our LCL’s are han- 
dled for us by the distributor with 
excellent success. 


Appraise distributor's role .. 
“As the chemical industry matures, 
one of its foremost needs is a real- 
ly objective appraisal of the place 
of the distributor. As consumer de- 
mands multiply, the increased num- 
ber of end uses uncovered indi- 
cates that a job of contacting po- 
tential customeys is growing be- 
yond the reach of any single sales 
force. 

“With the shift from a seller’s to 
a buyer’s market, any assistance 
the distributor can supply—in offer- 
ing additional sales coverage and 
reducing selling expense—will be- 
come of increasing importance. 

Continued on page 108 





Amortize... Finance... Lease... Rent... 


Hardly the words you’d associate with men in heavy construc- 
tion... but these words are very much in the lingo of the relatively 
few men who have to decide what machines and materials to 
buy...or rent. 


Men who live with such problems turn to CONSTRUCTION 


EQuIPMENT Magazine because it’s the one magazine in the field 
that talks their language, all the way through. 





Gen Wt AAA Wes bev eerie wacunds any Butibus — 198 rm The titles of CoNSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT articles speak for them- 
Construction selves...and they talk the language of buyers. 


Equipment Here’s a magazine that takes your advertisements direct to this 
; hand-picked group of buyer-readers. And CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT gets to the active concerns, the buy-minded people, 
in each territory, because local equipment distributors select 
active buyers. 


The editorial content of CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT talks the 
language of these men who buy. That’s why your advertising 
in CONSTRUCTION EQuIPMENT Magazine is able to do such a 
good job for you. 





205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
a Conover-Mast publication 


Construction Equipment 


for the men who buy modern machines and materials—for profit IN B P| 
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“Only 
CIEN 


Covers 
Canadian 
Industry 
Twice 

a month” 


Information on new indus- 
trial products . . . that's 
the common denominator 
that ties together the 
readership of Canada's 
largest industrial new prod- 
ucts magazine. 


Read twice monthly by all 
the buying influences in 
Canada's manufacturing 
and service industries, 
CIEN provides you with 
the opportunity of telling 
....and selling .... twice 
every month, at a_ cost 
comparable to half the 
number of insertions in 
some other media. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Publication to 
Sell Canadian Industry 


All Industry Coverage 
— twice a month. 


The Most News of 
Industrial Products. 


GARDENVALE, QUE. 
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“Expensive space investments 
should be studied because some- 
times they can be minimized and 
inventories controlled by having the 
distributor perform the function for 
the manufacturer. 

“Today, most aggressive distribu- 
tors have recognized their place in 
the marketing field, in the ware- 
housing, repackaging, and handling 
of LCL chemicals. In this connec- 
tion, for many types of chemicals 
they can and do provide lower costs 
better delivery service, more con- 
centrated market coverage and 
quick on-the-spot service. 

“Some manufacturers are con- 
cerned about the substitution of 
competitive products or a sudden 
complete shift to competitive lines. 
A close relationship with technical 
and sales assistance to the distribu- 
tor most times eliminates this haz- 
ard. 


Quicker service . . “While many 
customers prefer to deal direct with 
the manufacturer, a well trained 
distributor organization can over- 
come this objection by providing 
quicker and better service and re- 
ferring complaints and_ technical 
problems back to the manufacturer 
promptly. 

“Changing patterns in distribu- 
tion and new channels of getting 
goods to the consumer will continue 
to open up at an accelerated rate 
in the years to come. With the tre- 
mendous diversification in the 
chemical business where bulk heavy 
chemical producers today have ex- 
panded their activities from the 
shipment and handling of basic 
chemicals to the marketing of a 
wide range of products, even to 
consumer goods on the shelves, no 
one pattern could possibly fit all 
of these marketing activities. 

“While marketing and sales re- 
search is relatively new in the 
chemical industry, it is finding an 
increasingly more important place 
in management. New and more ac- 
curate yardsticks for directing prod- 
ucts into the most logical channels 
of distribution are being uncovered 
daily. This is where the manufac- 
turer must look for guidance in di- 


recting his marketing and distribu- 
tion efforts as the national business 
volume climbs ever upward, match- 
ing population growth and spiraling 
per capita consumption of our prod- 
ucts.” cy 


Modern cost accounting 
helpful to distributors 


Raymond G. Horner 
Vice President 
Marketing 

Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. 

Towson, Md. 


= For almost 50 years, Black & 
Decker has found that the industrial 
supply distributor is the most effec- 
tive and economical medium for 
reaching and serving its industrial 
customers. 

Our policy of selling through the 
industrial supply distributor has 
proven most satisfactory to the user, 
the distributor and ourselves. It has 
many advantages over selling direct 
to the user, and we are making 
every effort to strengthen and im- 
prove our industrial distributor re- 
lations. 

Local inventory, extension of 
credit, frequent contact and close 
knowledge of the users’ needs are 
some of the more important reasons 
why Black & Decker has found it 
economical and sound to sell its 
products through the industrial sup- 
ply distributor. 

B & D representatives are con- 
stantly working with the industrial 
distributors’ salesmen, giving them 
up-to-date sales features and mar- 
keting information on our power 
tools. 

When selecting a distributor to 
handle our line, we give considera- 
tion to the way he might be able to 
answer the following questions: 


1. What is his length of time as a 
distributor? 

2. How strong is his firm’s reputa- 
tion in his market? 

3. Is there a minimum of conflicting 
lines? 

4. Does he maintain adequate in- 
ventories? 











How the most powerful editorial in metalworking benefits your selling messages 


developments in tools and accessories. 


Everyone agrees that the weight of numbers is im- 
portant in a metalworking publication. Of more 
importance, however, is the buying influence of 
readers and the amount of time they spend reading. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER provides all three! 


39,514* readers is impressive. More impressive is 
the fact that these men are all tool engineers by 
profession—the experts who create new production 
processes; executives who map out facilities expan- 
sion; designers and builders of new machines; out- 
standing production engineers who apply the latest 


And, beyond that, they spend more time reading 
the editorial pages of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 
They know they will find the latest technological 
thinking of fellow tool engineering experts every- 
where. Your advertising, too, gets readership and 
action in this atmosphere of editorial impact. 
Concentrate your advertising in THE TOOL EN- 
GINEER every month. Tell the experts! Put 
your selling message where they expect to find it. 
*Circulation 39,514 (ABC), June 30, 1958. 


Ivlool Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 


10700 PURITAN, DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





ALBERT DAVIS, president, 
Davis Construction Corp. 
A subscriber to 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


for 29 years. 
Heads up $3 million 
contracting firm 


The backbone of the construction industry is the 
construction contractor. And the industry is made up 
of contracting firms of all sizes; big giants, medium size 
firms, and small ones. They all combine machinery, 
materials and manpower into a working operation that 
will yield an estimated $52.3 billion of heavy construc- 
tion in 1959. 

Let’s take a look at a medium-size contracting firm 
... its role in the industry ... what types and amounts 
of work it does... equipment it owns and operates... 
and other aspects of its business. 

Davis Construction Corporation of Hicksville, 
Long Island, N.Y. had its beginning in 1920. It was 
founded by Louis Davis in Sunapee, New Hampshire. 
Albert Davis, current president, and his brothers, 
Frank and Charles, joined the firm in later years. In 
1926 the company moved its headquarters to N. Y. At 
that time the firm had a concrete mixer, some forms 
and about ten men. Their business for the year was 
under $50,000. 

From private work, Davis moved into grading, road- 
building, bridges, airports and sewage construction, 
obtaining contracts from state and municipal govern- 
ments. Operations were extended to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut as well as New York. More 
and more equipment was added. In the period 1948-57, 
Davis Construction Corp. completed $26 million of 
construction; $3.5 million in 1957. Today the permanent 
staff numbers forty and up to 400 men are on the pay- 
roll at peak of operations. The firm’s equipment inven- 
tory has expanded to 273 units of all types. 


$2 million of equipment important to Davis’ success 


According to Mr. Albert Davis, president, much of 
the firm’s growth and success can be attributed to his 
construction equipment and how he applied it. “We 
are always ready and willing to purchase new equip- 
ment and apply it in our type of work along with new 
techniques.” Davis claims to be the first to use Le- 
Tourneau scrapers and diesel tractors in the Long 


$8 million joint venture on Horace Harding Expressway, N.Y. Required 
Grainange, grading and paving 7'2 miles and the construction of 10 bridges. 
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Why medium-size 
are important 


Island area. As in the past, Mr. Davis is constantly on 
the lookout for equipment that will make his operation 
more efficient and profitable. 

“Because of the nature of our work,” says Mr. Davis, 
“it is profitable for us to own and operate a large 
inventory of heavy equipment. In large earthmoving 
operations we have even had to rent some equipment. 
When our equipment is not in use we rent it. By 
purchasing the amount of equipment we have, we have 
been able to maintain a competitive edge on certain 
contracts.”’ Here is the breakdown of major equipment 
owned by Davis Construction Corp. 





compressors — (Ingersoll-Rand, Schramm) 
graders — (Caterpillar, Austin-Western) 
front end loaders — (Michigan) 
pumps — (Marlow, Gorman-Rupp, Homelite) 
rollers — (Buffalo-Springfield, Bros, Ferguson) 
scrapers — (Caterpillar, LeTourneau, Isaacson) 
cranes, draglines, shovels, backhoes — (Bucyrus-Erie, 
Koehring, Link-Belt, P&H 
crawler tractors — (Caterpillar, Allis-Chalmers, 
international Harvester) 
rubber tired tractors — (Caterpillar, International 
Harvester) 
trucks, trailers, and pick ups — (Mack, Dodge, Chevrolet, 
Ford, Willys, GMC) , 
12 cars and station wagons — (Plymouth, Chevrolet, Cadillac, 
Willys) ‘ 
10 welding machines — (Lincoln, Hobart) 
paving unit — (Koehring paver, Jaeger spreader, 
Lakewood finisher) 
22 two-way, radios — (RCA, Motorola) 
12 rakes — (Fieco, Davis) 
14 saws — (Skil, Wright, McCulloch, Homelite) 
2 stone spreaders — (Buckeye, Birch) 
3 trailer, field office 
2 sweepers — (Hough) 
2 track pin press — (Rodgers, Berco) 
2 steam cleaners — (Jenny) 
10 generators — (Onan, Kohler, Homelite) 
1 Pulvimixer — (Seaman-Andwall) 
1 Tournadozer — (LeTourneau-Westinghouse) 
3 disc harrows — (Rome, John Deere) 











Below, Louis Davis, founder of Davis Construction Carp. shown operating 
tractor and hauling wagon used for rock removal. Photo taken around 1920. 





contractors like Davis Construction Corp. 
to the construction industry! 


Management, superintendents, foremen and operators 
influence machinery and material purchases 


Equipment and material purchasing at Davis Con- 
struction Corp. is a vital operation. Add buying de- 
cisions result from consultations and recommendations 
and opinions of many men on different levels. As Mr. 
Davis says: 

“We have equipment operators, superintendents 
and foremen with many years of construction ex- 
perience. These fellows work with our equipment, 
know our requirements and what equipment will 
do. When we’re considering equipment and ma- 
terial purchases, it’s just sound business to consult 
with these men before I and my brothers, Charles 
and Frank make our final decision regarding type 
and brand of equipment or material. Our own 
experience coupled with that of our top men on 
all levels help us to make sound buying decisions.” 


$1,000,000 invested in materials in '57 


The proportion of Davis’ gross dollar volume of con- 
struction that goes into materials used in construction 
is significant. This medium-size contractor invested 
$1 million out of $3.5 million in 1957. The bulk of this 
expenditure was for cement, lumber, steel and stone. 


$500,000 a year goes for maintenance 


According to Albert Davis, the success of his opera- 
tions is also dependent on a strict maintenance policy. 
Anywhere from 20 to 40 men are used in two main- 
tenance shops. Portable shops are used right on job 
sites. Strict records show the number of hours each 
machine is in operation, when it was last worked on, 
every part that went into it. Records speed up repairs 
and cut downtime. Davis carries over $100,000 worth 
of maintenance and repair parts such as tracks, rollers, 
sprockets, tires, bearings, and other heavy equipment 
parts. 


“| have been reading CONSTRUCTION METHODS since 
1930”... says Albert Davis, president, Davis Construc- 
tion Corporation. 

“I have found the articles on new methods, tech- 
niques and equipment in CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS very helpful to me. Ideas that have 
proved profitable to other contractors are of spe- 
cial interest. We often apply them, and try to 
improve on them. The kinds of information this 
magazine presents has been very useful to us. I 
also read the advertisements on products. I’m in- 
terested in purchasing.” 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS reaches and is read 
by important contractors 


In addition to Mr. Albert Davis, eight other key 
personnel in Davis Construction Corp. subscribe to 
CoNsTRUCTION METHODS magazine. Davis in one of the 
numerous medium-sized contractors who are playing 
an important part in the construction industry ...and 
whose machinery, manpower and know-how are con- 
tributing to the nation’s growth and progress. 

Davis is just one of the many important contractors 
who are long-time subscribers to CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS magazine. The direct route to 13,250 large, 
medium-size and small contracting firms, and their 
key personnel, is through the advertising pages of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS ... the contractor’s magazine. 


Construction 
Methods... © 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. App 


* ABC Publisher's Statement, Dec. 31, 1958 


Left and right below show Davis’ heavy equipment in operation on $212 million Idlewild Airport project. 
4'2 million yds of earthmoving, grading for runways, drainage and stabilizing. 
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THE CASE OF THE ADS NOBODY SELLS... 
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To every worthwhile publication there come some 
advertisements that are not solicited. Take the classi- 
fied ads in the pulp and paper field, for example. We 
get a lot of these, all unsolicited. In the main they 
represent: 


help wanted — the ads run by mill superintend- 
ents to reach people skilled in pulp and paper 
production. 


positions wanted -— the ads run by ambitious 
production men in the pulp and paper field who are 
looking for better jobs. 


These ads are bought by men who, though professionals 
in their own field, are amateurs in the realm of space 
buying. Few of them could tell you the circulation of 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, and chances are none of them 
have ever seen an ABC statement, or would know how 
to read it if they did. Why, then, do they select the 
JOURNAL? 


The simple answer, and it seems to us a reasonable 
one, is that these men know what they themselves 
read, and they know which publication in the field is 
of most importance to the important people on the 
production side. So, naturally, without even thinking 
much about it, they turn to the publication they know 
from experience will reach the men they want. 


It never seems to surprise these volunteer advertisers 
that an expenditure of $42 sells over $20,000 worth 
of equipment... they just expect inquiries from top 
executives when they use PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 


Sometimes we wish suppliers and their agencies had 
this simple, direct approach to media selection. 


Paper Trade 
Journal © ® 


“the most useful paper” 
49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO © DENVER © HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES © MIAMI 





q SALES 
| PROMOTION 


FAST AND ACCURATE .. 


‘Automated’ media 
service keeps 
lists up-to-date 





A new media list service, said 
to be unusually efficient and up-to- 
date, has been introduced by Harry 
W. Smith Inc., New York. The serv- 
ice, which operates as Smith’s In- 
termedia Division, is designed to 
furnish accurate lists of business, 
technical and trade publication me- 
dia for publicity, trade associations, 
agency and other news supplying 
groups. 

The service utilizes IBM cards 
which are constantly being updated 
as publication changes are reported 
in daily newspapers and the busi- 
ness press. 

Intermedia will supply complete 
lists in a number of categories by 
overnight service. Later on, the 
company plans to expand the new 
division by adding files of other 
news media, including house organs, 
college engineering magazines, for- 
eign publications and trade asso- 
ciation and technical society infor- 
mation services. 


Agency brochure minimizes 
hard sell, just gives facts 


A new brochure released by 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed invites prospects to judge for 
themselves as to the quality of that 
agency’s creativity. 

The 32-page booklet contains re- 
productions of ads created for 
MRGR’s clients—one ad campaign 
to a spread—listing both the objec- 
tives sought after in each case, and 
the specific results obtained. 

A campaign for Clark Equipment 
Co., for instance, is described as 
follows: 

“Objectives: 


Open new markets for Michi- 
gan tractor shovels. 

Help dealer salesmen increase 
sales in customary markets. 
Boost ad readership. 

@ Improve brand recognition and 
preference. 

@ Secure high quality inquiries. 

Results: 

@ 10% increase in sales in the 
face of an over-all sales de- 
cline for industry. Ten sales 
totaling about $200,000 directly 
traceable to advertising were 
made in a market new to com- 
pany salesmen. 

Starch ratings increased over 
214 times with use of problem- 
solution format. 

Recognition study showed an 
increase from 30% to 80% on 
brand recognition; from 25% to 
80% on brand preferred. 


© 1,983 inquiries were received. 
285 sales directly traceable to 
advertising totalled $4,545,790.” 
The lists of “results,” as a matter 
of fact, are the closest thing to hard 
sell included in the copy. In all, 14 
ad campaigns are scrutinized. 


Musical comedy sparks 
company sales meeting 


If you’re afraid your sales meet- 
ing is going to be dull, that the 
salesmen will yawn and start want- 
ing to go home—you can always 
put it to music. 

Martin-Senour Co., Chicago paint 
manufacturer, kept its two-day 
sales meeting livened up with a 
running musical theme _ entitled 
“The Money Men.” (Any resem- 
blance to the current Broadway 
smash “Music Man” was complete- 
ly intentional.) 

The meeting had its serious side 
too. It was just that a serious selling 
message was likely to be preceded 
by a chorus of “Seventy-Six Trom- 
bones.” 

Highlights of the meeting were a 
demonstration of the company’s 
new automatic paint mixing ma- 
chine and the launching of a na- 


Yontinued on page 114 








Idea of the Month Contest Winner No. 1!!! 
(See page 114 for contest details) 


Dealers hunt for 10,000 
lucky Fram filters 


Dealers who stock Fram auto- 
mobile and air filters are making 
sure the big one (filter, i.e.) 
doesn’t get away. 

Fram Corp., Providence, R. I., 
manufacturer of oil, air, fuel and 
water filters, has launched a $60,- 
000 “treasure hunt.” Ten thou- 
sand cash prizes from $1 to $1,000 
will be paid to dealers who check 
and find the 10,000 secretly 
marked Fram oil and air filter 
cartridges distributed last year 
and installed in old and new cars 
across the country during regular 
servicing. Duplicate prizes will be 
sent to the car owners as well as 
to the dealers’ Fram wholesaler 
salesmen. 


The 10,000 valuable cartridges 
are marked with metal identifi- 
cation tags. When a dealer finds 
a lucky cartridge, he fills in a 
notification slip and mails it with 
the tag to the company. The as- 
signed cash value is then for- 
warded to the dealer, the car 
owner and the wholesaler sales- 
man. 

Each of the 10,000 filter cart- 
ridges was assigned a value at a 
drawing supervised by the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Co. These 
assigned values are kept in the 
bank’s vault. Prices are in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $500, $100, 
$50, $10, $5 and $1. 

The treasure hunt promotion, 
designed to build extra sales for 
dealers, is in celebration of the 
company’s silver anniversary. 
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Money man . 





. J. R. Degnan, Martin-Senour vice-president, dons garb of oil-rich Arab, 


enters swinging bag of money to strains of ‘‘We’re In the Money.’’ Meeting of com- 
pany’s sales representatives was conducted to theme of ‘’The Money Men,’’ com- 


pany’s own original musical extravaganza. 


tional advertising and direct mail 
program. 

During the meeting the six star 
salesmen of the year were honored 
guests. Allowed to pose as the 
“angels” of the musical production, 
they sat in roped off easy chairs, 
were supplied at all times with $1 
cigars, had breakfast in bed and 
were seated at dinner at special ta- 
bles. 

Apparently, there was more than 
a mere sprinkling of true musical 
comedy in the unusual sales meet- 
ing. The show followed the pattern 
of all successful musicals—it went 
on the road. 

A one-day repeat performance 
was given in Waterloo, Ia. under 
the sponsorship of Standard Glass 
& Paint Co., Des Moines, A Martin- 
Senour distributor. 


Label maker's sales brochure 
doubles as ‘idea file’ 


Allen Hollander Co., New York 
tag and label manufacturer, is pro- 
moting sales with a new 48-page 
booklet designed as an idea file for 
potential customers. Titled “Ideas 
in Action,’ the booklet illustrates 
the many roles played by stickers 
and labels as sales persuaders in 
this age of self-service shopping. 

The booklet reproduces hundreds 
of labels in full color to illustrate a 
variety of label uses from communi- 
cating warranties to promoting im- 
pulse buying. Sections are devoted 
to hard goods, soft goods, point-of- 
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sales and dealer aids, trademark- 
ing, shipping and special events— 
to name but a few. A copy may be 
obtained by writing Allen Hollan- 
der Co., 385 Gerard Ave., New 
York 51. 


Reynolds salutes big customer 
for National Electrical Week 


Reynolds Metals Co., which sup- 
plies a great deal of aluminum to 
the electrical industry, gave a spot 
television salute to that industry 
during National Electrical Week. 


The two-minute message ap- 


peared during two network tele- 
vision programs during the week 
preceding National Electrical Week. 
Ways in which the electrical indus- 
try brings Americans better living 
was the theme of the message. 

In addition, Reynolds got extra 
mileage out of the salute to its 
giant customer by distributing a 
six-page folder which merchandised 
the program in advance. Text of 
the two-color folder saluted the 
electrical industry. 


New company specializes in 
closed circuit tv programming 


American Television Communica- 
tions, San been 
organized to specialize in closed 
circuit television programming. The 
company is offering its services for 
sales meetings, merchandising pro- 
grams and business meetings of all 
kinds. 

Cost of closed circuit tv has 
been drastically reduced through 
special arrangements with two of 
the major networks to use network 
affiliated stations as receiving points, 
according to the new company. 

Headquarters are at 260 Kearny 
St., San Francisco. Sales offices 
will be opened shortly in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Detroit and New 
York. 


Francisco, has 





Idea 

of the 
Month 
Contest 





ee @ This month IM presents its first “Idea of the 
Month” contest winner (see p. 113). You, too, have 
an opportunity to be a winner. 

Each month IM will select what the editors con- 
sider the sales promotion “idea of the month.” It 
will be described on these pages and to the origi- 
nator will go a special “idea man” trophy. 

Rules are simple. Just send the details to Sales 
Promotion Ideas Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill., with an actual sam- 
ple and/or photo of the item described whenever 
possible. No entry blanks or special forms are re- 
quired. .. And don’t worry about not being a writ- 
er. Just send the description; we'll do the writing. 

All types of sales promotion items are eligible 
for the award—salesmen’s aids, direct mail, ex- 
ternal house organs, specialties, catalogs, audio- 
visual aids, exhibits, printed literature. You may 
enter as often as you wish. 











It’s symbolic 


Fiying Tiger 


grabs new sales 
with ‘big reach’ 


Through consistent, integrated advertising this 


air freight company beat 300-to-1 odds for 


survival. By dramatically pushing its 


switch to speedier, longer range planes, 


the line thrives handsomely. 


By Phil Seitz 


# The decision to advertise con- 
sistently, in spite of being in an in- 
dustry which does not, is paying 
off for Flying Tiger Line, Burbank, 
Cal., air freight service. 

The company got an opportunity 
to kick off a really important ad 
campaign last year when it replaced 
all its freight cargo planes with 
Lockheed Super-H Constellations. 
The goal of more business was not 
just something to be hoped for. It 
was a real necessity since the Su- 
per Connies greatly increased the 
company’s freight carrying ca- 
pacity. They carry more cargo, fly 
faster and have longer range than 
any other cargo plane. And, since 
the planes must fly on schedule 
even if they are only half filled, 
greater freight volume was de- 
manded. 

With this fact in mind, Leonard 
S. Kimball, vice-president of adver- 
tising and public relations, and the 
company’s agency, Hixson & Jor- 
gensen, Los Angeles, looked for a 
dramatic means of telling the story 
of the improved service made pos- 


sible by the Super Connies. Flying ' 


Tiger decided to push the fact that 
only they had these longer range, 
speedier type cargo planes, 


Strong armed promotion . . 
readers ‘‘big reach’’ was coming, gave details. Massive arm 


=ACH 


IS COMING! 


with Lockheed All-Cargo 
Super-H Constellations 


OW OCT. 10, an ov 
a EVERY PLANE 
4 un the next largest sirfreighte 


EVERY FLIGHT will be 


WEVER BEFORE SUCH SERVICE FOR FLYING TIGER SHIPPERS 
The “Big Resch” will offer the fos ules eve 


Se FLYING TIGER LINE 


SCHEOu,, 


~ 


Introductory newspaper ad told 


was repeated on most company advertising and promotion. 


Getting across the idea of speed, 
capacity and distance in one concise 
phrase wasn’t easy. The phrase “Big 
Reach” was decided upon and this 
became the advertising-promotion 
theme. It was symbolized by a mas- 
sive arm and a giant hand which 
appeared, in one form or another, 
in most of the advertising and pro- 
motion. 

As a theme, Big Reach was used 
to dramatize the fact that “every 
plane on every flight will be a 
Lockheed Super-H Constellation 

. world’s largest and fastest air- 
freighter. Every terminal city will 
have through service and every 
schedule will be a transcontinental 
schedule.” 

A comprehensive program of ad- 
vertising and publicity was coordi- 
nated, and made into kits contain- 
ing all details as well as sales ma- 
terial and samples of the advertis- 
ing. Titled “Introducing Flying 


Tiger's Big Reach Program,” the 
kit went to the New York public 
relations office, regional sales man- 
agers, district sales managers, and 
the general sales office. 

A similar kit was also sent to all 
stockholders, asking for their sup- 
port. 

In the kit were proofs of the first 
of three newspaper ads to announce 
the Big Reath, business and trade 
magazine ads, samples of direct 
mail, suggestions for local publicity, 
and various gimmicks for use in 
dramatizing Big Reach. 

The opening newspaper ads ap- 
peared in a total of 122 newspapers. 
Subsequent ads were run during the 
next two weeks with one giving 
specific schedule information for 
each city in which it ran and the 
other including testimonials from 
shippers on both coasts on the faster 
service now available. 

Ads were run the same month in 
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American Aviation, Air Cargo 
Guide, Airline Guide, Air Trans- 
portation and Traffic World. 

Direct mail played a substantial 
role in publicizing Big Reach. A 
general mailing list of 50,000 cus- 
tomers and prospects was sent a 
37x8-inch accordion fold mailing 
piece, with the Big Reach arm and 
hand dominating one side, and a 
complete sales story on the other. 
This same list got a second mailing 
piece pointing up how the new 
service had greatly helped specific 
shippers. 

Shortly after the new service was 
under way, district sales managers 
were given copy for a series of 
Western Union wires to be sent out 
to top customers and prospects. The 
copy was complete except for blanks 
where specific figures as to Flying 
Tiger freight volume from a specific 
city could be inserted. The wires 
pointed out, by quoting volume fig- 
ures, that Flying Tiger’s air freight 
service was preferred. 

The first time the new planes 
landed in a open 
house was held for local shippers. 
They were taken through the plane, 
shown its features, with emphasis 


terminal city, 


on the size of its door which permits 
carrying freight. 
Following the tour of the plane, 
shippers were given copies of the 
new schedules and a loading chart 
for future reference. 

The campaign did boost freight 
volume, Mr. Kimball says. It pro- 
vided, he observes, just another ex- 
ample of a policy of sales, advertis- 
ing and which would 
make a case history. 

He supports that opinion with 
the statement that of the more than 
300 air cargo companies launched 
after World War II, Flying Tiger 
is the only surviving all-cargo, cer- 
tificated scheduled 
route. Today, Flying Tiger has one 
major regional competitor, but the 
major competition is now from the 


which 


maximum _ size 


promotion 


carrier on a 


passenger air lines carry 
freight. 


Mr. Kimball credits the Flying 


Tiger emphasis upon sales and ad- 
In the 


past 14 years the company has spent 


vertising for its success. 
more for sales and advertising than 


all its all-cargo competitors com- 
bined, he asserts. During that time, 
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Models meet . 


. Two models attracted considerable attention 


at American Mining Congress show in San Francisco. Live 
model Judy Coutts operated full-sized controls of 1/12-size 
model of Bucyrus-Erie 150-B quarry and mining shovel. Mod- 
el shovel dug and dumped crushed stone at exhibit booth of 
manufacturer, Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. Scale 
model is valued at $25,000, is an exact replica of its 410,000- 


pound big brother. 





advertising expenditures totalled 
more than $2,500,000. Last year’s 
budget was $500,000. 

In Mr. Kimball’s opinion, the de- 
cision to advertise consistently in 
an industry which does not was a 
bold one. Flying Tiger does not get 
a subsidy, while its major com- 
petition does, he points out. There 
is no question of gambling with 
subsidies to fall back on, Mr. Kim- 
ball says. “Flying Tiger makes it on 
its own.” 

The market in which Flying Tiger 
seeks to maintain its position is a 
substantial one, but only a fraction 
of what it is expected to be. Cur- 
rently, Flying Tiger air freight an- 
nual volume is about $11,000,000. 
This is overshadowed by a volume 
close to $25,000,000 in contracts— 
government and overseas shipments. 
However, the company feels its fu- 
ture is in air freight which this year 
totalled about 500 million ton miles, 
with estimates for the future as 
high as 45 billion ton miles. 

Flying Tiger expects to get its 
share. w 


Quick thinking cuts cost 
of designing sales kits 


MacDermid Inc., Waterbury, 
Conn., manufactures a line of prod- 
ucts which can best be displayed 
in a compact carrying case. The 
line consists of a group of metal fin- 
ishes for chrome which are sold un- 
der the trade name “Macromates.” 

The company wanted its sales- 
men to be able to display the prod- 
uct by showing it applied to an 
array of small sections of chrome. 
But preliminary estimates from dis- 
play builders for a compact carry- 
ing case were too expensive to be 
given serious consideration. 

The company began, instead, to 
investigate the possibility of pro- 
ducing the case, piecemeal, through 
its present suppliers. 

A Waterbury luggage retailer 
supplied the travel cases which 
measured 17’’x23’’x14”’. A local silk 
screen house printed captions in 
white paint on gray painted sheet 
metal; and a local association of 
handicapped and blind craftsmen 
assembled the chromated parts and 

Continued on page 118 





“We can count on 
DIRECT RESULTS 
from our 


Front Fitzpatrigk, Sienttten 
ParkersDanner Co. 


Hyde Park (Boston)Mass. 


~~, 


Frank¥ ‘itzpatrick, president, Parker-Danner Co. 
Hyde Park (Boston) Mass., 
equipment sales.as one direct result of merchan- 
dising through his AGB xegional. As he says: 
“There's no question but that our ACP 
regional is doing an excellent job. It has 


points to used 


the circulation; and is widely read for its 

exceptional news value. In fact, we pre- 

fer our advertising program in our ACP 

regional to direct mail.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s firm represents Koehring, 
LeRoi, Iowa Manufacturing, Gorman-Rupp, 


DIXIE CONTRACTOR 
110 Trinity Place 
Decatur, Georgia 


CONSTRUCTION 
Suite 509 Peoples Federal Building 
Roaneke 11, Virginia 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 

6 South Orange Avenve 

South Orange, New Jersey 
CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 

101 East 14th Street, P.O. Box 1074 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 

715 W. Second Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


642 Beaubien. Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


2537 Madison Avenue 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


27 Muzzey Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


2418-3rd Avenue 
Seattle 1, Washington 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR 


NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION 


PACIFIC BUILDER AND ENGINEER 


Master Vibrator and Schield Bantam. 


His company has been an ACP regional adver- 


Rosco, 


tiser for 20 years. 

One more point Mr. Fitzpatrick says, 
“Parker-Danner branch managers and salesmen 
request ACP regional advertising.” 


Your product, too, can have the direct bene- 


fit of localized merchandising by scheduling a 
strong advertising program in the 14 ACP re- 
gionals. These 14 salesmen will make economi- 
cal calls that will sell your product effectively. 


Why not investigate ACP regionals now? 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION 
855 Lincoln Street 
Denver 3, Colorado 


SOUTHWEST BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR 

1660 Beverly Bivd., 

Los Angeles 26, California 

TEXAS CONTRACTOR 

1400 S. Good-Latimer Expressway 
Dallas, Texas 

WESTERN BUILDER 


407 E. Michigan Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: Gordon L. Anderson 
1022 Upper Midwest Building 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-3520 


Write for new ACP “Publication Information” Brochure 





Joint project . . MacDermid had several 
local suppliers cooperate in producing 


new salesmen‘s sample kits like this one. 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 
prepared the display kit for the 
salesmen’s use. 

desk- 
top presentations, the new kit has 
been well received by MacDermid 


Designed specifically for 


representatives, the company re- 
ports—and at far lower cost than 


the original estimate. 


‘Invisible’ letter makes 
strong sales point 


If a company specializes in pro- 
viding advertising messages printed 
in invisible ink, what better way to 
advertise one’s service than to— 
you ve guessed it!—send out promo- 


tions written in invisible ink? 


Weck Process Co., New York, a 
company which specializes in this 
service to advertisers, doesn’t send 
out blank pieces of paper, though, 
when it advertises its wares. It does 
something much more eye-catching. 
The company’s letter begins: “Dear 
Sir: KRSTW BLM FDSWN PTDGN 
BLGGY NDTL BDJSZ .. .” This 
goes on for 13 lines. Printed below 
the signature is the suggestion that 
the recipient wet the letter to dis- 
cover the real message. 

The secret message (which is 
much more legible, but rather sog- 
gy) appears between the lines of 
gibberish and points out that, just 
as the recipient felt impelled to wet 
the letter and read the message, 
even so would his prospect in turn 
be impelled to read his particular 
sales message. 

When the letter dries, the message 
disappears. However, upon rewet- 
ting, the message reappears. 


McCulloch adopts big "M” 
—flying goose has flown 


McCulloch Corp., Los Angeles 
power chain saw maker which has 
diversified into several, unrelated 
industries, recently broke forth with 
a new trademark better adapted to 
diversified industry. 

McCulloch replaced its ten-year- 
old “flying goose” with a modern, 
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MoCULLOCH 








NEW 





Progress McCulloch’s flying goose 
trademark, replaced by modern rectangu- 
lar design, now appears on all company 
promotion as well as products them- 
selves. 


rectangular design in which an ex- 
tended “M” is flanked top and bot- 
tom by two “C’s.” The new mark 
was created by Paul Lazlo, Beverly 
Hills, Cal., industrial designer. 

The new emblem will be con- 
spicuously displayed on all com- 
pany products, literature and adver- 
tising. 

Among advantages of the new de- 
sign, as cited by the company, are: 
e It can be easily applied to rep- 
resent any type of product. 

e@ It is highly adaptable for adver- 
tising and sales promotion use. 

® Through use of different colors, 
differentiation can be made between 
separate McCulloch divisions with- 
out loss of corporate identity. 

@ Surveys have shown that loggers, 
farmers and other equipment users 
prefer a modern, sleek appearance 
in their power tools just as they do 
in tractors, trailers and cars. 


Continued on page 120 











ere’s how we reach ‘em . 


St. Louis piston ring manufacturer, this novel approach was 
To demonstrate in- 
were piled high to give 


used to present company’s media story 


creased coverage, media “boxes” 


build up’ effect. 
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. At sales meeting of Ramsey Corp., 


sey’s agency. 


. . And here’s how many! . 
boxes were tumbled apart by huge poster giving total circula- 
tion reached. Unusual media story was presented by Byron F. 
Stevens, board chairman, Hanson & Stevens, Chicago, Ram- 


O2-0-40M<Op wopze 


. At climax of sales talk, media 





this is a POWER ENGINEER .............. 


Mr. James R. Chapman 


Mechanical Engineer, 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
who directed the engineering 

of Unit No. 2 for the Hartford 
Electric Light Company at 


Middletown, Conn. 


Power equipment provides the force 
behind America’s industrial might. 
Energy forms such as steam, electric- 
ity, hydraulic, pneumatic and now 
atomic power comprise the sinews that 
forge the goods and services making 
up our economy. 


Men who design, construct, operate 
and maintain power equipment are 
known as power engineers. ‘“‘Consult- 
ing Engineers” comprise one impor- 
tant segment of this engineering 
function. By education, experience 
and background, they devote their 
talents specifically to the Power field. 


These power specialists plan the con- 
struction of power stations and sys- 
tems in conjunction with the engineer- 
ing department of the company for 
which they may be on assignment. 
Frequently they make preliminary 
studies and reports on a project be- 
fore any planning or design is under- 
taken. Often they work on projects 
that are beyond the manpower scope 
of the organization that hires them. 


reach ... influence . 


Always they work as partners with 
company engineers because each side 
has knowledge and experience to com- 
plement the other, and the final result 
must be as effective, efficient and eco- 
nomical as possible. 


A typical project of a consulting en- 
gineering firm might be the expansion 
of an existing power plant or perhaps 
the design and construction of a com- 
plete new power facility. A still more 
complicated project would be the de- 
sign of a complete system or network 
of power plants to serve a large area. 
Whatever the job, Consulting Engi- 
neers wield a heavy influence on power 
equipment to be used in their projects. 
Consulting Engineers are important 
to POWER ENGINEERING adver- 
tisers. They have basic power inter- 
ests and responsibilities and like 
other professional men, they must 
keep abreast of latest ideas and devel- 
opments in their areas of activity. 
Because POWER ENGINEERING 
is the only true power magazine 

devoted solely to the generation, con- 





The Middletown Station of 
Hartford Electric Light Company 
showing the recently completed 
second unit, housing a 115,000 kw 
generating unit and 800,000 lb. per 
hr. boiler 


trol, distribution or utilization of 
steam, electric, pneumatic, hydraulic 
or atomic power — it is steadily be- 
coming the magazine of greatest 
interest and importance to power 
engineers everywhere. 


If your job is to advertise power equip- 
ment to men like “Jim’’ Chapman of 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
you would be wise to get the facts 
on POWER ENGINEERING. 

| lace alee 
| Send for 
YOUR copy 
of this 


Survey! 





This study features interviews with 
18 other Power Engineers in as many 
diversified industries. It defines the 
Power Engineer's function, his im 
portance to you in your marketing 
concept. Write for a complimentary 
today 


copy 


haan eaneenennnamenennimeneee 


.. SELL the Power Engineer through his own publication: 


Og : 


Power Engineering 


The specialized magazine reaching/selling the power specialists! 
TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO., 308 EAST JAMES STREET, BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Publishers also of PLANT ENGINEERING 
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Firm Name_ 


mail-handling 
time 20% 


Imagine! 
These Tension 
envelopes require no 
moisture—just press flap to the 
back they SEAL. Actually, 
insertion of enclosure and sealing 
of envelope is accomplished in 
nearly the same motion. Catalogs, 
pricing sheets, etc.—regardless of 
bulk—are delivered to the desti- 
nation safely. Ideal for small 
mailings—fast and efficient for 
big ones. IMPORTANT: Touch 
n Seal envelopes cost little more 
than conventional envelopes 
Available for immediate deliv- 
ery in open end or open side 
styles. Special sizes made to your 
specifications 
Take advantage too of 
sion’s design service to insure 
that envelope is opened — your 
read! returns in- 
creased! Wise use of envelope 
space for merchandising, teasing, 
will bring results. Call or write 
your near-by Tension representa- 
tive for “Idea Kits” of Touch 'n 
Seal envelopes 


Ten- 


message 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
816 East 19th St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Please send free 
(0 Touch ‘n Sea! (7) Seal ‘nREseal () Both 
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Simple as A, B. C . . Kaiser Aluminum conduit specialist demonstrates proper handling 
of threading tool before electrical distributor employes gathered at back of traveling 


van. A duplicate mobile van is also in operation 


SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Kaiser’s mobile vans 


spearhead new line 


When Kaiser took on a new product it wasted no 


time in taking it right to the customer’s door 


By Betty Aulenbach 


Kaiser Aluminum, which recent- 
ly added a new line with the manu- 
facture for 
the electrical industry, hasn’t wasted 
any time by slipping gradually into 
this competitive field. 

The company has purchased not 
one—but two—mobile vans for tak- 
ing door-to-door demonstrations on 
handling aluminum conduit to the 
people in a position to buy it. These 
include electrical contractors, dis- 
tributors and utilities personnel. 

The demonstration vans 
equipped with all tools and sup- 
plies necessary for cutting, bend- 
ing and threading aluminum rigid 


of aluminum conduit 


are 


conduit in standard sizes. Inside 
displays feature conduit fittings and 
accessories manufactured by a num- 
ber of well-known companies as 
well as samples of Kaiser’s own 
electrical products. 

“The vehicles are being operated 
by specialists who are qualified to 
give complete instructions on the 
best installation 
aluminum rigid conduit,” said Gil- 
lette N. Houck, manager of promo- 
tion and technical development of 
the company’s Electrical Conduc- 


procedures for 


tor Division. 

In explaining the role played by 
the model vans he added, “There 
is a large potential market for 
aluminum conduit but it is vitally 
necessary at this point to make 





available practical information about | 
the product before that potential | 


can be realized.” 

Mr. Houck went on to explain 
that his company expects “aluminum 
to command as much as 75 percent 
of the conduit market by 1965. This 


depends, of course,” he said, “upon | 
| 


the success of aluminum conduit 
manufacturers in promoting the 
product and, more importantly, in 
getting information on its advan- 
tages and proper handling to the 
electrical industry.” 

“Our conduit vans were conceived 
for that purpose and we plan to 
equip others later on so that dem- 
onstrations can be given in all parts 
of the country,” he said. 

The two vans now in operation 
are serving an area covering a 
dozen eastern and midwestern 
states. 


Exhibits new farm equipment 
in natural setting: on farm 


A 58-acre experimental farm 
served as background when Ford 
Motor Co. demonstrated its 1959 
line of farm and industrial equip- 
ment via closed circuit television. 

The tv production was beamed 
to more than 2,600 tractor and im- 
plement dealers in 30 private thea- 
ters throughout the country. The 
entertainment segment of the pro- 
gram originated in Burbank, Cal., 
with humorist Herb Shriner as 
guest. 

Highlight of the show—the dem- 
onstration of the new equipment— 
was televised from Yuma, Ariz., 
where Ford maintains the experi- 
mental farm. In its natural farm 
setting, Ford officials were able to 
show the new equipment in opera- 


© fates 


. Business cards created 
Co., Los Angeles, 


Personalized . 
by Regal Original 


carry bearer’s photograph. Unique cards 


make him 
to Regal. 


help salesman gain entry, 
long remembered, according 


°°" Man COUPON NOW! ~~ 


FREE BOOKLET! write today and see how Viewlex 
“Salestalk” can bring dynamic controlled sales- 
manship to your business. 


~SHOWS! 





Name 


Company Name. 
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view_Lex “SALESTALK” sounpD-SLIDE 
Unit Adds Controlied Showmanship to 
Your Sales and Profits AUTOMATICALLY! 


@ Attache Case convenience and portability! 
@ It’s the perfect audio-visual presentation in a package! 


Now Viewlex applies a PROVEN, SOUND-SIGHT principle 
to INCREASED BUSINESS! The new Viewlex “SALESTALK” 
SOUND-SLIDE unit is your own complete “presentation in 
an attache case.” It’s like having a “Showroom-at-your-fingertips.” 
Your product or service story is told and sold with exactly the same 
perfection and energetic enthusiasm from the first A.M. appointment 
to the last call of the day! 

So light ... so compact . . . so simple to operate. Sets up in seconds! 
The ultimate in full-powered salesmanship. Through the power of 
dramatic animation, drawings, charts, documentary photographs, 
etc... . in color or black and white . . . your products or services take 
on a new added dimension of importance! They’re ALWAYS pre- 
sented in the EXACT same way your management team wants it to 
... through the controlled sight and sound message of the Salestalk. 


Overall Size: 11” x 17” x 5” Weight: 14 Ibs. 
Projector: 150 Watts. Filmstrip. 
Record Player: 4 speed. Takes up to 12” records. 


Price: $9950 Complete 


Other Viewtalk Sound-Slide Units from $139.50 to $224.50 


iew lex... 35-19 Queens Blvd, Long Island City N.Y. 
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Astronautics 
PRESENTS ‘IN ITS MAY ANNUAL ELECTRONICS ISSUE 


Micromin1 


covering the instruments and components that comprise 


As the one authoritative spokesman to-and-for the astronautical industry, ASTRO- 
NAUTICS will devote its May 1959 issue to this vital subject of miniaturized payloads 
... an electronics issue that will continue the tradition established by the May 1958 
issue as the authoritative editorial round-up of the latest and most vital electronic 
developments of the day. 


Among the important articles selected by the Editors and the American Rocket So- 
ciety’s Publications Committee will be: 


MINIATURE PAYLOADS FOR SPACE RE- 
SEARCH, by Howard Wilcox, Asst. to Technical 
Director, Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif. 


THE ATLAS-SCORE SATELLITE PACKAGE, by 
George N. Krasner, Project Engineer, Radio 
Relay Branch, U. S. Army Signal Research and 
Development Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 


WILL MINIATURIZED PAYLOADS REMAIN ECO- 
NOMICAL, by David A. Young, Coordinator of 
ARPA Space Technology Program, Institute for 
Defense Analyses, Pentagon. 


THE ELECTRONICS OF MINIATURIZED PAY- 
LOADS, by Harry Laiming, Director of IEP, and 
John W. Knoll, Industrial Electronics Products 
Div., RCA Building 1-4, Camden, N.J. 


PIGGY-BACK RESEARCH PACKAGES FOR MIS- 
SILES, by Lt. Col. Gene De Giacomo of AFCRC. 


MINIATURIZATION AND ELECTRONICS IN SCI- 
ENTIFIC PAYLOADS FOR SPACE VEHICLES, by 
Dr. Harry Kihn, Research Scientist RCA Labo- 
ratories, David Sarnoff Research Center, 
Princeton, N.J. 


As an immediate source of new ideas, and as a reference issue for months to come, 
the May issue of ASTRONAUTICS offers you an outstanding opportunity to tap 
this great market at its source, so reserve space today . . . for sales tomorrow! Closing 
date April Ist, 1959. 


Astronautics 


BRINGING TOMORROW'S IDEAS TO TODAY'S ASTRONAUTICAL ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 








Payloads 
aturization 


WHAT IS A PAYLOAD? 


A payload is a lunar probe . . . an earth satellite . . . a manned 
space capsule . . . a missile warhead; in short, that part of the 
space vehicle which produces the results! 


A typical payload will contain a multitude of items—tiny 
powerful radio and television transmitters, compact electrical 
power sources, data recording systems, advanced high-density 
circuits, miniaturized guidance systems being some of the more 
important. 


For most effective use, a payload combines maximum useful- 
ness with minimum mass and weight. For example, it took 
3,000 pounds of Jupiter C, at a cost of $10,000-12,000, to 
place one pound of Explorer I—the payload—into orbit. This 
reflects the vital necessity of miniaturizing payloads—economi- 
cally as well as from a practical engineering viewpoint. 





ASTRONAUTICS ....is read and used by virtually all the 
astronautical engineers, scientists and executives who are com- 
pletely and solely responsible for the planning, de- 
sign, construction and operation of today’s 
and tomorrow’s space vehicles 
..more than 17,000 every 
month. And editorially, AS- 
TRONAUTICS is the one com- 
plete, reliable source of informa- 
tion on the multiplicity of technolo- 
gies that make up the world of space. 


Which are just two big reasons why 
advertising space in ASTRONAUTICS 

is growing by leaps and bounds. The first 
quarter of 1959 alone is up 78% over 
the same period of 1958! 


a 


4 


An American Rocket. Society Publication 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. PEnnsylvania 6-6845 
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Advertising Volume 
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1958 page change 


Year to date/Volume 4.8% (in pages) under 1958 


% change 
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% change 
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The representative from 


missiles and rockets’ 
offers you the 

most exciting 
half hour 

of your week 


Here is a man who knows the $7 Billion Missile Market ..... the missile 
audience. He’s constantly briefed by the largest editorial staff exclusively 
serving this field and by the m/r research department. The editors of Missiles 
and Rockets—all specialists— keep him posted on rapid changes in the market 
—changes that bring big adjustments in both manufacturing and marketing. 


missiles and rockets 


(3,000 subcontractors and vendors alone supply over 40,000 parts for just AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
one Atlas ICBM.) If you are already active in the missile field, he can explain 
how you can sell more in Missiles and Rockets—the main source of accurate 
information in the missile field. Contact your nearest m/r regional office and 1001 VERMONT AVENUE, WN. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
prepare yourself for the most exciting half hour of your week. 


In just thirty minutes this man from m/r can reveal what’s in a missile for you. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 


Industrial group 


February Pages Pages to Date February Pages Pages to Date 
1959 1958 1959 1958 Industrial group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





Ip 


P-Gas 


SA ournal 97 110 168 193 
Signal 24 22 48 43 
Southern Lumber Journal 44 58 92 104 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 7120 128 224 244 
Southern Power & Industry 45 54 75 98 
Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) 294 324 579 625 
Space/ Aeronautics” 163 151 318 311 
Steel (w.) 1367 405 803 917 
Street Engineering 1] 17 25 30 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 116 115 224 216 
Telephony (w.) 165 184 357 360 
Texas Contractor (w. 1153 152 308 307 

Textile Industries 121 129 197 

194 

97 

170 264 

126 179 

117 228 

26 45 

Tastes Engineering : 23 44 

Nater & Sewage Works 101 

Nater Works Engineering ~ 98 

99 


940 


February Pages Pages to Date 
Product News group 1959 1958 19859 1958 





juct news information publications are re- 


. 314x434”) . . not in standard 


1254 


February Pages Pages to Date 
Trade group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





257 
206 


356 
103 
299 
250 
448 


154 
61 
maise 


re Editions 103 130 230 228 


47 
369 
68 177 
4] 87 
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Brownlee Dam, Snake River, Idaho ~ -« e ° / 
Idaho Power Company, Owners e [ E l h b 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, Contractors LUL ngineers are a Ways on t e JO e 
Long before the first pieces of equipment arrive on the site to begin construc- 
tion of a huge power dam like Brownlee, civil engineers have been actively 
setting the stage—planning, designing and preparing specifications. 
Whether in an executive office, behind a desk writing “‘specs”’, or in the field 
directing construction, civil engineers hold key positions. From start to finish 
... whatever the project . . . no matter what the stage of construction . . . they 
control the purchase and specification of equipment and materials. 


This is why civil engineers are a basic market for the sale of your products 
for construction. 


Reliable economic barometers point to a steady rise in total construction for at 
least another decade . . . and technological advances continue to make the role 
of civil engineers more important than ever. 


So... to effectively sell in today’s and tomorrow’s markets, be sure to tell your 

product story in CIVIL ENGINEERING—the official publication of the American 

Society of Civil Engineers. In it your advertising regularly reaches, and influ- 

AMERICAN ences the buying-specifying decisions of 44,000 fully-qualified civil engineers. 

SOCIETY OF 
CIVIL 


Remember . . . civil engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


THE MAGAZINE OF ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
The American Society of Civil Engineers, 33 West S9th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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February Pages Pages to Date February Pages Pages to Date 
Trade Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 Export Group 1959 1958 1959 1958 





zeyer's Dealer Topics 68 2 120 30 Agricultura de las Americas 24 31 97 132 
5f 103 117 American Automobile (2 editions) 237 210 334 320 


zlass Diges 53 
Hardware je (bi-w.) 271 7§ 507 3 American Exporter (2 editions) 75 66 399 434 
I j i 196 19 460 9 Automotive World (2 editions) 47 44 107 132 
) 110 116 vaminos y Construccion Pesada 29 52 54 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 70 105 109 
Hacienda (2 editions) 51 103 142 
El Hospital 15 29 26 
Industrial World (2 editions)” 53 250 267 
Ingenieria Internacional 
Yonstruccion 56 109 114 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 48 84 93 
International Management Digest 
(2 editions) 59 96 117 
roleo Interamericano 48 115 121 
Pharmacy International (2 editions)” 29 75 85 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 20 4] 39 
sta Industrial (10!/2x16) 
(7x10 ad units)” 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 
4 5/16x7 3/16) 
Textiles Panamericanos 
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World Construction 
Torld Mining 


Marketing 45 39 8871 Total 1,049 1,133 2,423 2,704 


Ing 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Un- 

less otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
idard 7x10” advertising pages. 

SIncludes special issue 


Variety Store 
Western Farm Equipment 
» ; a Thee ee 


tA ~ 
v nstruction &@ 


*Two issues Used only to indicate a different number of 


Three issues issues published during the corresponding 
rour issues 


ie: ieneen period, previous year. 


February Pages Does not include advertising in special Western section. 
Class Group 1959 1958 





03/414 anr 2 4 Includes special directory in pages to date. 


Advertising Age (w.) (1094x14 335 
Advertising Requirements 2 46 


x 


r 
irector 


°“American Milk Review & Milk Plant Monthly . . formerly inde- 
pendent publication, American Milk Review. Merger took place in 
June, 1958. 
"Building Products . . February, 1959 figure includes 5 pages in 
Western section. tal includes 7 Western pages. 
‘Chain Store Age—Executive Editions Combination . . formerly 
named Chain Store Age—Administration Edition Combinations. 
‘Contractors & Engineers . . December, 1958 figure should have 
been 116 and total for 1958 should have been 1891 pages. 
“Farm & Power Equipment. . formerly named Farm Equipment 
Retailing. 
“Food Processing . . December, 1958 figure should have been 70 
pages. 1957 figure should have been 79 pages. 
“Industrial World . . formerly named American Exporter Industrial. 
‘Inland & American Printer & Lithographer . . formerly two sep- 
arate publications: American Printer and Inland Printer. Except for 
‘urrent month, page totals shown are those of Inland Printer. 
“Knitting Industry Weekly . . formerly named Hosiery Industry 
Weekly. 
“Modern Railroads . . corrections submitted by publication indi- 
cate that figures for January 1959 and 1958 were transposed. 
Pages for 1959 should have been 116, and 123 for 1958. 
*Nucleonics . . 1958 volume includes special issue not repeated 
this month. 
“Oil & Gas Journal. . January 1959 figure should have included 
401 pages in their special issue, not published in Jan., 1958. 
“Pharmacy International . . formerly listed as separate publica- 
tions, Pharmacy International and El Farmaceutico. 
*Space/Aeronautics .. formerly named Aviation Age. 
School Muananement : 3 : _ World Petroleum . . 1959 volume includes special issue printed in 
Volume Feeding Management 78 Aspen last year. 
What's ais this Miia <se siti = ‘ “Revista Industrial . . figures reported for January were in units 
: — om ee —_ 2 se rather than pages. January, 1958 figure should have been 36 
Total : i 07 91 pages and 45 pages for 1957. 
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Leaders in classified 


The following are those publications which 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their February, 1959 issues, | 
listed alphabetically. First figure is for | 
month, second figures is for year to date 


_ Milk Review & Milk : HEAVY CLAY FINE CERAMIC 
Plant Monthly | : PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


Automotive News 
Aviation Week 

Bakers Weekly 
orci save ee I PRODUCING BIG VOLUMES OF SEPARATE PRODUCTS 
ae Progress : brick, tile, refractories, ‘ whiteware, porcelain enamel 
Construction Bulletin claypipe, lightweight products, glass, electronic ceramics, 
Construction Digest aggregate, and other glass fibers, architectural 
Constructioneer -- heavy clay products. porcelain enamel panels and other 
Control Engineering | oe “ceramic” products. 

Electrical Engineering = 

Electrical World i 

Becronie | HAVE ENTIRELY DIFFERENT NEEDS 

Florists’ Review 


Food Engineering The purpose of any trade publication is to serve its readers. 


The Foundry 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
Iron Age 


The requirements of readers in the heavy clay products 
industry are naturally different from those of readers in 
the separate, and often competitive fine ceramics field. 


The Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone 

Journal of the American Medical ; 

om ee REQUIRE SEPARATE PUBLICATIONS! 
Mechanical Engineering 8/20 cas 

Metal Finishing 5/10 

Michigan Contractor & Builder 79/16 Editorially . ‘aja 

Mid-West Contractor 7/12 BRICK & CLAY RECORD alone is CERAMIC INDUSTRY is the only 
Modern Hospital - 5/9 edited exclusively for the heavy publication exclusively serving the fine 
National Jeweler 5/9 clay products industry... reporting ceramics industry... with ceramic 
National Provisioner 6/14 new methods of production, engineer-written editorial meeting the 
Nucleonics 9/13 handling, packaging and market- highly technical needs of fine ceramics 
Oil & Gas Journal 112/25 ing heavy clay products. Has production. Has the most complete 
Paper Mill News 12/24 separate, complete staff of staff of ceramic engineering experts of 
Pit & Quarry 79/16 engineer-editors. Led all others any publication. Carried 664 2/12 
Power _. 6/11 with 460 pages of “heavy clay pages of “fine ceramic” editorial in 
Printing Magazine 6/12 products” editorial in 1958. 1958 to lead all other publications. 
Public Works - 6/12 

Roads & Streets 111/22 Advertising... 


sa eco ‘ pi BRICK & CLAY RECORD carried "CERAMIC INDUSTRY is far and away 

Rocky Mountain Construction 6/11 5 : “eile ; 

The Sporting Goods Dealer 6/12 621 7/12 pages of “heavy clay’ the No. 1 medium in the ceramic 
advertising in 1958, leading field, carrying 831 pages of “fine 


1 
eg Ae rg all publications. ceramic’ advertising in 1958. 


Western Builder be Undivided, Undiluted Circulation... 


The Wood Worker - 

BRICK & CLAY RECORD has the CERAMIC INDUSTRY reaches all 
largest “exclusively heavy clay of the important buying influences in 
products” circulation of any the “fine ceramic” industry. 
publication. (ABC audited.) Fully paid, ABC audited. 


8626 PAID CIRCULATION COVERING BOTH MARKETS! 


Where to get your marketing : “tear Brick 


information in Washington g CI 





There’s real marketing gold in the 
various governmental offices, which | oe == 

is yours free—if you just know | 5 Record 
where to go to get it. Stan Cohen, (| HA 


IM‘s Washington Editor, tells you 
where and how in his article, ‘Buried INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
marketing gold—yours for the dig- 5 $. Wabash Ave. * Chicago 3, lll. 


gin’,”” which begins on page 78. He || NEW SURVEY RESULTS AVAILABLE! Write or call for your free copy of the recent 
also lists contacts on page 89. Fosdick study of readership, penetration and preference of publications in the 
Ceramic and Heavy Clay Product Industries. 
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LATIN AMERICA.. 


continued from p. 47 


As U.S. companies survey the 
world for profitable investment op- 
portunities, Latin 


American distribution and _ selling 


more will buy 


agencies. 


Selling the government .. The 
frequent changes of administration 
are an indication that “government” 
is big business in Latin America—as 
it is in most of the rest of the world. 
For many kinds of industrial equip- 
ment—for example, road construc- 
tion machinery—the government is 
the biggest customer. 

In many countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, governments and public agen- 
cies operate a vast number of in- 
dustries. These vary all the way 
from steel mills, chemical complexes 
and power plants to truck repair 
shops. These government ventures 
require machinery and materials. 

Selling a government requires pa- 
fortitude. Venezuelan 
distributors tell the story of an ex- 


tience and 


port manager of a European firm 
who stayed for over a year at Ca- 
racas’ luxurious Hotel Tequendama 
while soliciting a big contract. He 
got his order 


Two flags . 


Today most government orders 
are given out on a bid basis. Thus, 
it’s vital to have an agent or dis- 
tributor in the capital city who has 
the necessary technical personnel to 
prepare bids. It’s also necessary to 
carefully follow up on these pro- 
posals. 

For example, competent repre- 
sentatives in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
usually spend as much time at bid 
opening sessions as at their offices. 
Public corporations operating the 
utilities, San Juan bus system, har- 
bors and airports, food plants and 
some industries do all their buying 
by means of public proposals. But 
only those who attend the public bid 
openings can see their competitors’ 
quotations. 

As time goes on, the buying of 
other governments will become as 
scrupulously fair as it is in Puerto 
Rico. And at the same time, tech- 
nical ability will also become more 
important than good connections. 

A few Latin American govern- 
ments are notoriously slow in pay- 
ing their bills. In order to sell to 
these administrations, it’s important 
to deal through a distributor with 
sufficient financial strength to ex- 
tend long term credit. 

In general, bids for South Amer- 


. The Cuban and U.S. flags fly side by side over the entrance of Powe Ma- 
chinery Co. in Havana. The company sells the products of Caterpillar, John Deere 


and many other construction and agricultural equipment manufacturers. 
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ican governments should be pre- 
pared in the local currency, includ- 
ing cost, insurance and freight (CIF) 
to the capital city. In countries such 
as Venezuela, quotations that are 
received f.o.b., U.S., are sent to the 
Venezuelan Purchasing Commission 
in New York. The Commission then 
goes into the open market in the 
U.S. to obtain the best possible fac- 
tory price. ; 


The Latin buyer . . Today’s Latin 
American industrial buyer is better 
educated than ever. Chances are 
that he holds an engineering degree. 
In addition to having attended a 
local college, he may have studied at 
a U.S. or European university. 

The South American buyer is 
sensitive and proud of the industrial 
accomplishments of his country. He 
wants his achievements to be recog- 
nized and admired. In all probability 
he has a wide array of interests. 

In most cases he is a great admir- 
er of U.S. technical achievements. 
But culturally he feels that he is al- 
lied more closely to Europeans. 
Thus, he likes to send his son to U.S. 
technical schools, but prefers to 
spend his own vacations in Europe. 

Regional differences makes it dif- 
ficult to generalize too much about 
his personality. The exuberant Cu- 
ban is a very different person from 
the thoughtful Chilean. 

Even within a country geography 
affects temperament. The Colombian 
from the tropical coastal area 
around Barranquilla may feel very 
differently towards a sales message 
than an Antioquian from Medellin. 
Distinct marketing areas, centering 
around Bogota, Cali, Medellin and 
Barranquilla, make it advisable to 
have four different Colombian dis- 
tributors for most industrial prod- 
ucts. 

In the same way, for good cover- 
age of the Venezuelan market, it is 
important to have a sales outlet not 
only in booming Caracas, but also 
in oil-rich Maracaibo. 

No matter where he lives, the 
Latin American buyer is undergoing 
change. He has a greater need for 
U.S. industrial products than ever 
before. Those U.S. manufacturers 
who do the best job in presenting 
their sales messages to this impor- 
tant customer will reap the greatest 
returns. o 





MORE WHEELS LIKE 
THESE MAKE YOUR 
BUSINESS GO ROUND 


A little to the left — lower it — lock it on—and 
another motor scraper is just about ready to roll. 

But it’s barely the beginning, “Staggering” 
is the only word for the federal highway pro- 
gram, and staggering is the quantity of con- 
struction vehicles and equipment needed to 
complete it. And this means more business 
for you! 

Total expenditures, federal and state, are ex- 
pected to top 100 billion before it’s done. Over 
$20 billion will go for roadbuilding equipment 
alone! 


Already the tremendous demand for new pow- 
ered construction and materials-handling equip- 
ment is being felt. Manufacturers are planning 
and tooling for it Now: evaluating new products 
and components to build into their equipment, 
studying new processes and methods to build it 
faster, better, more economically. 

This mounting demand is creating tremendous 
sales potential for you! That’s why the time to 
sell is NOow—and the place to keep selling is 
AI. Because powered construction equipment 
represents only one “cylinder” of the $32 bil- 
lion, 8-cylinder AI market that includes Passen- 
ger Cars; Aircraft and Missiles; Trucks, Buses 
and Trailers; Tractors and Powered Farm 
Equipment; Military Vehicles; Engines, Parts 
and Accessories. Only Al gives you all 8 
cylinders! 

Have you read “The New America That’s 
Coming” by the editors of Automotive Indus- 
tries? A limited quantity available — please 
write on your letterhead — no obligation. 
The Place to Keep Selling is AI. 

Contact your nearest rep and learn why! 


© AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
A Chilton Publication 
56th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





USE RUBBER AGE 
MONTHLY to keep 


your customers and 
prospects up-to-date on 
products, applications, 
methods and services. 


HOW 10 
GIVE YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
TO THE 
UBBER 
INDUSTRY 


USE RUBBER RED 
BOOK ANNUALLY 


to detail your product’s 
advantages when a 
prospect is looking 
for buying information. 


Check these reasons why RUBBER RED BOOK is the industry's reference book: 


Check these reasons why RUBBER AGE delivers advertising results: 


V RA reaches the men who 
make the buying decisions—Top 
Management, Plant Manage- 
ment, Production Supervision, 
Research and Development, and 
Purchasing. 


v RAsatisfies not only the tech- 
nical interests of the rubber tech- 
nologist but all his on-the-job 
interests. 

V_ It’s the only magazine in the 
industry that uses Mills Shepard 
Research to check and double- 
check editorial effectiveness. 

¥ RAis the only rubber journal 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK 1 


that helps advertisers measure 
the pulling power of their ads 
through Mills Shepard ad-read- 
ership studies. 


V It’s first in editorial volume, 
with 18% more pages per issue. 


V First in paid circulation... 
the only ABC audited book in 
the field. 


¥ And—first in advertising... 
increasing its percentage of the 
field’s ad volume, year after 
year... with 13% more pages 
in 1958 than the 2nd publication. 
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¥ RRB is the only source for the 
names of suppliers of materials, 
equipment and services. 


Vv It’sastandard-sized annual, 
listing names of all Rubber Goods 
Manufacturers, with personnel, 
classified products and geograph- 
ical plant locations... Suppliers, 
with complete product classifica- 
tions: machinery, chemicals, fab- 
rics, raw materials—with full 
names and addresses ... and 
Who's Who, with over 12,500 
names, titles, company connec- 
tions and addresses. 


¥V RRB goes to over 2,000 pur- 
chasing agents, plant executives, 
technologists and engineers in 
every rubber goods factory in the 
U. S. and Canada, reaching the 
whole market. 


¥ In addition, the sale of extra 
copies will make total distribu- 
tion for the 1959 edition close to 
5,000 copies to manufacturers, 
suppliers, users of rubber prod- 
ucts, exporters, libraries, etc. 

¥ That’s why—almost every 
outstanding supplier to the in- 
dustry uses RUBBER RED BOOK. 


PHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-6872 
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Showcased . . Frank Banko (right), ad manager of RCA’‘s 
Electron Tube Div., demonstrates the Promoter’s Portfolio to 
Robert Cali (right), advertising and sales promotion buyer, 


and Martin Weisman, sales promotion art manager. the 
portfolio contains a presentation broadside, 24 mailing pieces, 
an ad mat proof sheet, an instruction booklet and order form. 


RCA Promoter's Portfolio — 
a year’s campaign in one package 


By putting a full year’s dealer promotion program in one package, RCA’s 


Electron Tube Division was able to impress its distributors with the 


importance of a formalized, integrated and continuing campaign 


By P. K. Thomajan 


= Discouragement defined is: To 
visit the offices of one of your com- 
pany’s distributors and find, stacked 
on some back shelf, covered with 
dust and out of date, the promotion- 
al material on which your company 
spent much time and money. 

Yet, as most every industrial ad 
manager can testify, such an ex- 
perience is by no means uncommon. 

So what do you do about it? Do 


you stop sending such material to 
the distributor? Hardly. Do you ex- 
plain, as calmly as you can, all the 
reasons why these booklets, etc., 
should not be on the shelf? Perhaps 
—though it probably won’t do much 
good. What then should you do? 
You might try the technique used 
by the Electron Tube Division 
(Harrison, N. J.) of the Radio Corp. 
of America. Frank Banko, indus- 
trial advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the division, de- 


cided that perhaps the principal was 
partly to blame for the distributor’s 
general lack of enthusiasm over the 
promotional literature. 

He realized that distributors re- 
ceive promotional “aids” from all 
their principals, and for that rea- 
son, the continuity, purpose and di- 
rection of any one company’s over- 
all program sometimes become lost 
in the shuffle. 

As a result of this reasoning, Mr. 
Banko, sales promotion art manager 
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Martin Weisman, and Herbert Lub- 
alin of Sudler & Hennessey Art 
Studio, developed “dm/hq/’58.” 

Deciphered, this somewhat form- 
idable title, reads “Direct Mail/In- 
dustrial Tube Headquarters/’58.” It 
is the name given to the RCA di- 
Portfolio” — 
which was one of the most com- 
prehensive, fresh and effective dis- 
tributor promotion packages to 
come along in some time. 

The portfolios, one for each dis- 
tributor, showcased an integrated 
campaign of direct mail, technical 
literature, space advertising and 
identification—all de- 
signed to firmly establish the dis- 
tributor as headquarters for RCA 
industrial tubes. 


vision’s “Promoter’s 


company 


But more important, the portfolio 
impressed the dealers with the 
scope, continuity and aims of the 
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Handbook . . A copy of the 
64-page NIAA Handbook of 
Industrial Direct Mail Adver- 
tising also was included. 


Tube Division’s promotional pro- 
gram. Few distributors were able 
to be anything but enthusiastic 
when “hit” by the impact of seeing 
the complete campaign laid out be- 
fore them. (see photo p. 133). 


Impressive . . The portfolio, with 
flaps folded down, measured 12x 
22”. It was made of silk-screened 
black cloth, with a clear plastic 
clasp attached. The front cover 
flipped over and formed an easel 
back. With the side flaps swung 
open, the portfolio had an imposing 
“wing spread” of 44”. A series of 
“tailored” pockets contained the 
various elements of the promotion 
package. These elements included: 


1. An NIAA “Handbook of In- 
dustrial Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing.” This gave the distributor a 


Info cards . . Each of these nine post- 
cards offered a piece of technical litera- 
ture, which is explained on the back of 
the card. 


u 
warehouse isn’t 
but i 1S stocked to capacity with all the tubes and 
components to meet your every electronics need HM you re 
tooming for a one-order buying source ths 3 @ You 


can't run short of any electrome Mem - trom RCA and 
other leading firms — when you have # local supplver iske 


Ad mats . . These three ads are typical 
of the eleven offered. A proof sheet of 
all ads is contained in the portfolio. 


review of the fundamentals of di- 
rect mail advertising. If he cared 
to augment this reading, the dis- 
tributor could secure, at cost, four 
DMAA brochures covering special- 
ized phases of the subject. 


2. Nine “info” postcards (sce 
top left). The distributor could 
mail any or all of the postcards to 
each of his customers and prospects. 
Each card explained a_ technical 
handbook, manual or bulletin of- 
fered by RCA through the distribu- 
tor. 

For example, one card offered a 
“384-page receiving tube manual, 
which contains up-to-the-minute, 
factual information on _ receiving 
tubes, plus sections on tube theory, 
application data, resistance-coupled 
amplifiers, and a new section on 
high-fidelity audio amplifiers.” 












Easy to handle . . Portfolio, containing all promotion material 
and instruction booklets, folds into an attractive carrying 
case, as demonstrated by ad manager Frank Banko. 











Stickers . . The port- 
folio also contained 
samples of stickers, 
which the dealers 
used on outgoing 
packages. An_ illum- 
inated sign, modeled 
after the _ stickers, 
also was included. 










































IMPRINT SPACE 



























The dealer was offered 14 
promotional folders, four of which are 
shown: uhf, radar, beam and impact. 


Impact . . 




























Concerning the info cards the dis- 
tributor was told, “Yours is a tech- 
nical business; and one of the tools 
of any technical business is techni- 
cal literature . . . RCA technical lit- 
erature is the most comprehensive 
and respected service in the indus- 
try. Make it pay as your service to 
all of your customers.” 

















Announcements . . Arresting 
postcards, used to announce new 
RCA tubes, were made available 
peer as By as ey 
ek mere Se ey 


teh fe 
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3. Fourteen Piece(s) de Resist- 

ance for Easier Sales (four are 

shown). This most striking part of 

the dm/hq/’58 campaign was a 

series of promotional folders cover- 

ing the major tube families sold by 

the distributor. These folders, done 

up in bright red, yellow, blue and 

black, were an artful combination 

of arresting artwork and compel- 
ling copy. 

These four-color, die-cut direct a 

mail pieces were mailed singly first 
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RCA urged its distributors to set up a formalized direct mail program 


With this chart, the dealer simply filled in the mailing date 


or third class; in combination with 
the Info cards, or with the distribu- 
tor’s own personal or form letters. 
They were also used as envelope 
stuffers or with tube shipments; or 
used as handouts across the counter, 
at open houses and exhibits, or dur- 
ing sales calls. 

The dealer was asked, “Please re- 
member, don’t be a ‘one shot.’ Make 
direct mail a habit. Take full ad- 
vantage of the benefits built by con- 
tinuity and keep your customers 
sales-directed to you.” 


4. An offer of 11 ad mats (see 
page 134). This series of adver- 
tisements was designed for small 
space, low budget schedules—es- 
pecially suited for regional publica- 
engineering chapter 
magazines, convention programs 
and similar media. The ads further 
emphasized the distributor as head- 
quarters for RCA industrial tubes. 


tions, local 


5. An illuminated sign. The 
“headquarters” theme was_ also 
carried over on (1) a back-lighted, 
copper and plastic sign, and (2) 
again on the stickers (see page 
135) which distributors pasted on 
outgoing packages. The stickers 
were modeled after the sign. 


6. New tube announcement 
cards (see 135). Another 
important direct mail service of- 


page 


fered in the portfolio was a new- 
tube card, which enabled the dis- 
tributor to announce new RCA 
tubes to customers. Quantities of 
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these were shipped automatically to 
distributors on a_ standing order 


basis. 


7. Order forms. A systematic col- 
lection of order forms for all the 
materials offered in the campaign 
was contained in another pocket. 
The forms were color coded for easy 
identification. 


8. Explanatory broadside. Also 
contained in the portfolio was a 
concisely illustrated broadside which 
spelled out the complete story of the 
campaign and advised the distribu- 
tor on just how to proceed. 

Printed on the 21x33” broadside 
were two helpful charts. One gave 
1956 and 1957 sales figures for vari- 
ous fields where the use of indus- 
trial tubes was on the rise—lucra- 
tive markets to contact. The other 
(see pix, above) was a mailing 
schedule by market, with which the 
distributor was urged to plan his 
mailing schedule in advance. 

RCA suggested, “Pick the ap- 
propriate mailers for each customer 
class. Make a schedule of weekly 
or semi-monthly mailings. Write in 
the dates on the list and keep the 
plan rolling. Make it pay because 
you planned it that way. 

“Successful sales in the burgeon- 
ing industrial-electronic markets 
stems persistent promotion. 
The continuity of methodical ad- 
vertising extends your lines of com- 
munication, reinforces recognition, 
and increases your sales potentials. 


from 


“Your new RCA _ Promoter’s 
Portfolio is packaged to make com- 
munications easier, to back up your 
field selling efforts, to impress your 
customers with you, your product 
lines, your services, and to stimu- 
late their memory of you when 
buying decisions are made. 

“With this exciting Promoter’s 
Portfolio you administer your own 
imprinted and personalized cam- 
paigns with planned simplicity. You 
sell your service while you service 
your sales.” 


Personally. presented . . The 
portfolio, with its 24 mailing pieces, 
mat sheet, and instruction books, 
was personally presented to the 
distributor by an RCA salesman 
who had been trained in demon- 
strating its use. 

And, as evidenced by the re- 
sults, the salesmen were successful 
not only in impressing the distribu- 
tors with the importance of a form- 
alized, persistent promotion pro- 
gram; but also in convincing the 
distributors that RCA is seriously 
concerned with their success. 

Furthermore, RCA feels that the 
success of the Promoter’s Portfolio 
in stimulating distributor enthusi- 
asm and action proves that one 
hard-hitting presentation, such as 
that provided by the portfolio, is 
more effective than issuing promo- 
tion pieces spasmodically through- 
out the year. 

Distributors agree. Said one, 
“There’s not a dusty direct-mail 
piece in the house.” « 














Never mind the product. How much 
for the brochure? 
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ol pusher for independent 
photographed near Houston by W 


One of a series of portraits of o// industry management and operating men. 


~ What’s in Petroleum Week for Tool Pushers? 


TOOL PUSHER, oil country language for on-site drill- 
A ing superintendent, finds plenty in Petroleum 
Week. For Petroleum Week broadens the horizon of 
more than 45,000 men in the oil industry, at all levels 
and in all segments. It’s the magazine where busy oil 
men keep informed, where they get up-to-the-minute 
reports on the news, technical developments and trends 
that affect their daily activities. Out of this informa- 
tion they acquire the industry perspective so vital to 
doing a good job. 


A good, responsible tool pusher has to keep informed, 
and that’s why he likes Petroleum Week —oil’s most 
readable magazine. He is in charge of one or more 
drilling rigs. In effect, he is supervisor of drilling 
operations, on the site—and he takes more than a pass- 


ing interest in important tools of his trade. Tool push- 
ers are among the many thousand subscribers to PW 
who are actively and directly engaged in the drilling 
segment of the oil industry. 

Whether you want to reach pushers or presidents, tech- 
nical men or operating men, the pages of Petroleum 
Week can carry your advertising messages effectively, 
for all groups of buying influences are covered. That’s 
why more and more companies are placing more and 
more advertising in this magazine in 1959. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Oil's Most Readable Magazine Qaiipoid Audited Circulation 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 








Advertising—capital investment 
or current expense? 


Advertising should be considered a capital investment, not, as is 


currently the case, a current expense. Why? Here are the reasons, 


as presented by Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of the Na- 


tional Industrial Conference Board 


s Top management is disregarding 
a built-in capability of industrial 
advertising—by classifying it as a 
current expense item. It should be 
considered, and utilized, as a capital 
investment. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, recently offered 
this provocative thesis during a 
speech in Chicago, at the 41st na- 
tional conference of the American 
Marketing Association. He backed 
up his contention with a review of 
some vital facts of economic life. 

As presented, the concept amounts 
to much more than theory. Some 
observers view it as a basic ingre- 
dient in the economic survival kit 
being sought by recession-shy sup- 
pliers of the nation’s industrial 
goods and services. 

Basically, the Gainsbrugh pro- 
posal involves the reclassification of 
advertising. In corporate ledgers—as 
well as in the minds of company 
planners—advertising would shift 
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from being a short-term expense to 
being treated and used as a long- 
term investment tool. 

What’s to be gained by this? Much 
—from a marketing standpoint. How 
can it be justified? By comparing 
and contrasting advertising outlays 
with the “classic” investment item— 
plant and equipment expenditures. 
Another, possibly closer, compari- 
son can be drawn between expendi- 
tures for research and development 
because in recent years R & D out- 
lays have become much more wide- 
ly accepted as an “investment” in 
the future of a company or industry. 

Why advertising should be con- 
sidered as an investment is still 
another consideration. The primary 
reason is tied in with fundamental 
changes in the nation’s economy. 
These changes become increasingly 
noticeable every time the over-all 
economy reverses its general up- 
ward trend. 


Past pattern .. Until recently, the 


primary interest of business has 
been in the capacity to produce. Al- 
most always the existing market 
easily swallowed total output—and 
was capable of absorbing more. 

For a long time, population in- 
creases, alone, were the built-in 
growth factor demanding an ever- 
expanding production capacity. If 
you could produce it, you could 
sell it. And the more you could pro- 
duce, the more you could sell. This 
perpetuated and strengthened the 
concept of plant and equipment as 
the solo, unimpeachable investment 
tool. 

World War II, with its artificially 
induced “shortages” of non-military 
items, further generated an im- 
mediate need for expanded plant 
and equipment outlays. Then por- 
tions of the picture began changing. 
The term “over-capacity” was heard 
in some quarters. “Product develop- 
ment” and “market development” 
were terms which filtered into the 
businessman’s lexicon. 

In the “supply-demand” equation, 
the demand element suddenly be- 
gan crowding supply as the item 
needing top attention. This opened 
the door for research and develop- 
ment expenditures to join plant and 
equipment outlays as an “invest- 
ment” entry in a company’s books 

Continued on page 140 





The man who uses MACRAE’S sive Book 


vmoveuvunm woop 


VEE 





is the man 


Your Advertising 


has to sell 


His job is to plan, decide and specify. He seeks 
out the right machines, tools and materials to 
go with his recommendations for new prod- 
ucts and more efficient production. He is the 
power behind the important purchase. Be- 
cause he is an inner sanctum man, and sales- 
men rarely meet him, he is the man your ad- 
vertising has to sell. 


He looks for your product:-story in 
MacRAE’s at the best possible time for you 
to do your selling . . . when he is ready to 
buy and looking for a source. He depends on 
MacRAF’s as the time-saving, accurate guide 
book from which to select the product sources 
to be looked into for further facts. That’s why 
the more you tell him in MacRAE’s, the more 
impressive your product becomes. 


In 1960, it will require 24,000 copies of 
MacRAE’s to supply the written requests 
sent in by the production, engineering and 
purchasing executives you must sell to get 
industry’s orders. Reserve space now to tell 
your product story impressively in MacRAE’s 
1960 edition .. . or have your agency do it. 


MacRAE’S sive soox 


18 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


March 1959 e 139 





ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 





... especially when your salesmen (or 
your clients’ salesmen) use your adver- 
tising in their selling efforts. ABP has 
prepared a film to encourage salesmen to 
do just that. The film is called ‘How to 
Multiply Yourself.” It’s a full-color 
strip-film presentation that shows sales- 
men how your businesspaper advertis- 
ing works for them...how they can 
follow through on the pre-selling that 
means better selling and more business. 


It shows salesmen how advertising opens 
doors for them. It tells them how to 
stress the same points in their selling 
that your advertising does... how to 
make the most of reprints... how to 
follow up leads that advertising has un- 
covered. It explains how advertising does 
away with wasted shoeleather .. . how 
advertising fills the bases before the 
salesman comes to bat. 


Ask for a showing of the new ABP film, 
“How to Multiply Yourself” 


Thousands of salesmen have seen “How to 
Multiply Yourself” in the past month. We'll 
be glad to arrange a showing at your conven- 
ience—or, if you'd like a “preview,” we've 
prepared a booklet version of the film that’s 
yours for the asking. Just drop us a line. Or 
phone the ABP Business Service Department, 


THE 


BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
201 North Welis St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C, 
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of account. Advertising outlays have 
a place in this category also. 
Controlling demand .. It is possi- 
ble to alter or insure a future mar- 
ket position via the advertising out- 
lay route the same as it is—possi- 
bly with the same effectiveness— 
through enlarged production ca- 
pacity or accelerated technological 
innovation. 

This gives advertising an “invest- 
ment” characteristic. Despite this, 
today’s standard criterion for what 
constitutes “growth companies” has 
yet to include rising investments in 
advertising—as an essential dimen- 
sion of growth and growth potential. 

It’s different for research and de- 
velopment expenditures. These have 
skyrocketed in recent years. It is 
generally acknowledged that high 
R & D outlays are an important 
measure of whether or not the word 
“growth” should be applied to a 
company or industry. 

More important, it is generally 
conceded that companies can “in- 
vest” in R & D. Even the federal 
government tacitly validates this 
practice. R & D expenditures can, 
in the main—with blessing from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue— 
be charged to current operations. 

R & D programs have gained 
recognition as a stabilizing factor 
in one of the economy’s most vola- 
tile sectors—plant and equipment 
investment. In theory the stabiliza- 
tion aspect stems from new product 
development which leads toward 
opening new layers of previously 
untapped demand. 

Comparing the respective outlays 
for R & D and advertising, another 
significant characteristic pops to the 
surface. Once considered mainly as 
a good buffer against fluctuations 
in the business cycle, R & D has to- 
day gained recognition as a steady, 
ever-present stimulus to sustained 
growth. The important point here 
is this: emphasis has characteristic- 
ally been placed on the long-run 
payoff, rather than on immediate 
returns. In contrast, advertising out- 
lays have not yet been accepted 
into this fraternity of long-range 
pay-off investments. 


Long pull . . Viewed as an invest- 
ment—similar to R & D outlays— 
advertising outlays can contribute 
toward greater economic stability. 
This would necessitate evaluating 
potential long-range returns from 
advertising against corresponding 
returns on money put into capital 
goods or R & D. 

Evaluated in this light, decisions 
to curtail or cancel advertising 
would be made differently than they 
are now. The considerations would 
not be identical to those governing 
plant and equipment or R & D out- 
lays. The long-range benefits of ad- 
vertising become much more im- 
portant. 

For example, ad outlays would 
be controlled to the point where 
they serve a contra-cyclical func- 
tion—i.e., assist R & D in smoothing 
out fluctuations in the business 
cycle. 


There is developing a perceptible 
tendency to consider advertising not 
only as an effective investment in 
demand-creation, but also in get- 
ting greater product acceptance for 
both old and new products. This 
helps shorten the time span between 
product introduction and mass con- 
sumption. 

Timing is an all-important factor 
in this situation. With integrated in- 
vestments for advertising and R & 
D, the outlays should ideally reach 
maturity at the stage of the busi- 
ness cycle where demand for capi- 
tal goods first begins to level off. 
Characteristically, capital invest- 
ment demand has peaked out be- 
fore business in general begins to 
taper off. This was the case during 
the 1958 recession: new orders for 
durable goods began to decline in 
early 1957. 


Crucial point . . Fundamental to 
the Gainsbrugh proposal is this fact: 
Continued on page 142 





MEN WHO READ 
BUSINESSPAPERS 

MEAN BUSINESS 

EBERT 





THEY SEARCH FOR PROFIT IN PRINT 


The printed word means a great deal to the busi- 
nessman—when that word appears in his business- 
paper. That’s because his businesspaper is his 
single most valuable and most concentrated source 
of information about his trade or industry. 


It keeps him abreast of competition—aware of 
what’s going on at every level of his trade or in- 
dustry. He searches his businesspaper through— 
for information he needs to make decisions, for 
facts, for fresh ideas he can put to work, for new 
materials or methods. For anything, in short, that 
means profit to him. And, because he finds the 
advertising rich in what he needs, he reads it 
with the same concentration he devotes to the 
editorial pages. 

Keep that last fact in mind—and expose your 
advertising to this kind of concentration. In busi- 
nesspapers. 


Good business advertising works 
best in a good businesspaper. 


As an advertising man, you know that a publication’s 
effectiveness as an advertising medium depends on its 
editorial strength. Your problem: how do you select 
the businesspapers that are strongest editorially ? 

One simple way is to recognize the ABP symbol—a sure 
indication of editorial independence and publishing in- 
tegrity for more than 50 years. Another way: check the 
paid circulation. People pay for businesspapers they 
want... and read businesspapers they pay for. All ABP 
papers are bought and paid for. All are members of 
ABC. Currently, more than 3 million subscribers spend 
over $15,500,000 a year to read them. 

Concentrate your advertising in ABP papers — read 
by men who mean 

business. 
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Increase your 


SALESLETTER 


> ¢_ Easter 


IMPACT 


Punch Line 


with Arthur Thompson letterheads illustrated by full-color sea- 


sonal designs. Their attractiveness will gain your prospect’s atten- 
tion; their timeliness will hold his interest. 


Arthur Thompson Holiday Stationery offers more than fourscore 
different designs illustrating holiday and seasonal occasions through- 
out the year. Think of the many occasions this stationery can do a 


selling job for you. . 


. Easter, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Thanks- 


giving, Christmas, New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, etc. These designs are 
the finest available anywhere, yet their cost is low. Just a one-color 
run to imprint your own personal message is all that is necessary. 


Arthur Thompson & Co. Holiday Stationery is available through 
printers and lettershops or from your nearest Arthur Thompson 
distributor. If you want one of our complimentary 1958-1959 All- 
Year Portfolios that displays the entire line, please ask the nearest 
Arthur Thompson distributor or write us direct. Let this stationery 
give your next letter the appeal of an expensive individually-designed 
promotion piece. 
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Akron 8 
Alexandria, La. 
Baltimore 2 
Baton Rouge 2 
Boston 29 
Charlotte 1 
Chicago 6 
Cleveland 15 
Cleveland 13 


Columbia 8, S.C. 


Concord, W.H. 
Dallas 7 

Fort Worth 7 
Habana, Cuba 


Hartford 3, Conn, 


Houston 3 


KansasCity5,Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Monroe, La. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. 


109 MARKET PLACE 


¢ BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


— 


ARTHUR THOMPSON & CO. Stationery and Portfolios are available in 
many leading cities. Phone or write the distributor nearest you. 


Millcraft Paper Co. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
John Carter & Co. 
Caskie Paper Co. 

The Rylander Co. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 

Ohio Legal Blank Co. 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


John Carter & Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Aurelio Garcia Dulzaides 
John Carter & Co. 
Clampitt Paper Co. 
Strahm Letter Co. 
Arkansas Paper Co. 


Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 


T.B. Little Papers Div. 
Inter City Papers, Ltd. 
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New York, N.Y. 


Norfolk 12, Va. 
Omaha 2 
Philadelphia 3 
Pittsburgh 19 
Providence3,R.1. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Reading, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis 10 

San Francisco 26 
Shreveport 80 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Toledo 2 
Toronto 14, Ont. 


Vancouver 3, B.C, 
Washington 2 
Worcester 10 


Wholesale Art Blank Div. 
(Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Acme Mail Advertising Co. 


J. L. N. Smythe Co. 

U. S. Printing Supply Co. 
John Carter & Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
J.L.N. Smythe Co. 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Banco Corp. Ltd. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
Millcraft Paper Co. 
Whyte-Hooke Papers Div. 
Inter City Papers, Ltd. 
Columbia Paper Co., Ltd. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


Mimeograph Distributors 
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it is not based on the assertion that 
new demand can be induced through 
advertising even though consumer 
incomes—excluding so-called trans- 
fer payments—decline and _ other 
recessionary developments under- 
mine consumption. 

Instead, the emphasis is on a 
basic investment decision. Im- 
portant to this decision is the prem- 
ise that a well-rounded investment 
decision—covering all aspects of a 
company in relation to the economy 
as a whole—recognizes the essen- 
tiality of demand creation and 
product acceptance as much as it 
does the need for means of physical 
production or for advancing tech- 
nology. 

Such a decision also recognizes 
that investment is a process which 
continues over the life of the firm. 
Specifically, it acknowledges the fact 
that the “product mix of the invest- 
ment package” should be synchro- 
nized. 


Management issues . . Product 
demand during the first ten years 
after World War II was strongly un- 
derwritten by prior events—the de- 
pressed °30’s and artificial war-in- 
duced _ shortages. During these 
years, production’s problem was to 
catch up with basic needs of an ad- 
vanced technology and economy. 

Today the pattern looks different. 
Emphasis is seen as needing a shift 
from production to stimulation of 
demand—and important shifts in 
the composition of demand seem to 
be in the making. 

Rebudgeting of customer spend- 
ing is now a matter of vital concern 
to companies throughout the econ- 
omy. Advertising can play a leading 
role in this endeavor, along with 
new product development. 

Indications are that the individual 
company, as well as the industry of 
which it is a part, will get involved 
in a much more bitter struggle to 
maintain—if not increase—its share 
of the market. Properly used, ad- 
vertising can cushion—if not gen- 
erate—shifts in the composition of 
customer spending, and this ob- 
viously can have a profound impact 
on a company’s future. & 
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Advertising Managers Don’t snub small space ads — they're bigger than you os 
Copy chasers illustrate a number of small space ads, telling you why anc 

Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle how they can be most effective when done with skill 

Kingman 

This exclusive IM study spotlights the modern industrial ad manager, Audio-Visual 

telling how much he makes per geographical area in which located, age, 
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ha Budgets 
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organized department. He tells how to bridge the gap between Tals LAA; tui ie Mined oe venets treme nest 506 comeenie 
advertising and marketing to make it one functional cencept. selling to industry. Findings of this survey will prove a valuable guide 
How to sell an idea to your boss — by Fred DeArmond in ad budgeting for industrial companies. 
Many an executive could bat a higher average on selling his ideas to 
management if he knew the fine points of selling the ‘‘inside’’ before = Sats yer oy Se Bp lge me = want to cut your adver- 
selling the ‘‘outside.’’ Here’s how to test your idea, present it clearly, Ment tine ni wd 4 Y n pote poe - ae ; ee iiieiaad 
prove your case, and turn a present ‘‘no’’ into an eventual ‘‘yes fine place Pe do some oo ng, he re ae 1 a : al of ~ ne $ ra “t 
Ss e ttl ere iS an arsenal c ar er’ yy you 


When should you buy promotional services outside? — by Dick 
Hodgson 

In most cases, the industrial advertiser can profit by buying promotional 
services outside. IM’s executive editor gives eight reasons in depth to 

back up this stand. However, he also covers the drawbacks of working 

through such services, so that you can come to your own conclusion 

How to eval your pr i program — by George Black Stuck for ideas? Then try BRAINSTORMING 

A four-page check list posing simple questions you can answer to see This helpful idea germinator tells you how to get a bra 
how your company’s program stacks up. Covers public relations, research off to a good start and offers 25 tips to make it effect 
publication advertising, direct mail, publicity, exhibits and sales aids. 


How top executives help set the industrial advertising budgets 
Fourteen top management men explain their role in setting the t sdget 
for their companies. Interesting variations as wel! as similarities are f 


Brainstorming 





Barnstorming with brainstorming . . . 

An industrial advertising agency’s st = gets together witt 
out how it can get more case histories for its clients in 105 
ways. Also included: 60 ways coud’ ies can boost their idea output 


Advertising Agencies 


What are advertising agencies good for? —- by E. T. Morris 

Some companies can produce their own advertising very effectively, ee — valuable tool or passing fancy? — by Dick 
knowing their subject better than an agency would. However, the author Far i Givens hraldstarmina tae beans * 

weighs the worth of an agency’s objectivity and variety of techniques ising sha Py pe ay ae 

which work best to create future markets. based upon wide experience in brainsto 


Why Alco switched agencies — by A. R. Jaeckel 
Alco Products had a big agency that gave it many non-advertising services Buying and Selling 
Here’s why it switched its $200,000 budget to a smaller agency, where 


it got just one service: advertising. A profile of today’s industrial salesman 


The results of a 1958 survey of 3,000 industrial exe 

How to pay advertising agencies what they’re worth — by Ira reports on cost per call salaries, expenses mber 

Rubel recruitment, etc. 

One on the country’s foremost authorities on financial management puts = 

forth a compensation plan favorable to both client and agency Mag mee ar if you're not ORGANIZED for sales — by John 
argen 

How industrial advertisers pick new agencies — by Dick Hodgson Here’s ie to pinpoint trouble spots in your sale: 

This IM exclusive tells why industrial advertisers switch agencies and known management consultant presents principle 

who makes the final selection. Based on a survey of advertisers who and maintaining a top notch, smooth functionir 


recently changed agencies 
R200 How industry buys — by John H. Platten 
What's wrong with the ‘new’ agency selection system? — by Many people take part in purc hasing dec nd thes 
an oagencyman chock full of ‘‘purchasing ager This article sp 
Requiring a score of agencies to fill out a long questionnaire about their 
services and then make a 90-minute speculative pitch on how they might § 341 A complete guide to sales incentives — 4 R. C. Ausbeck 
solve your marketing problems is not the pest way to select an agency This practical guide to using incer er ¢ re ¢ 

An agencyman gives six reasons why cther yardsticks are more realistic the role of outside organizatio 

when sizing up an agency to hanale your account success. Includes a checklist 


Wheat ELSE does your advertising agency have to offer? — by How double coverage opens doors to sales oo = by Phil Seitz 

John D. Williams For some companies in the technical field, having one 

Collateral services are much in the news. This agencyman re-emphasizes non-technical man calling on each account can prove 

the importance of ‘‘extra’’ agency functions a client might expect For perlmuth Electronics A t worked fine for an $8 

Your interviews can get more facts, ey a by Grate K. Taylor 
iring salesmen? The int ew is your prime t zing ut 

Art, Layout and Copy aaldate. tintals tinue. 4a. deta obtectl 

How to “‘h ize’’ technical ads most important: how and wher 

In technical advertising, it pays to remember that engineers are human 

Hays Corp. created a mythical sales engineer whose light-hearted approach Case Studies 

helped case histories get high readership. 


highly essf 





How can I find what type to use? — by A. Raymond Hopper sand 7 page reovinedetanis ~_— eine for Link. Belt 
Copywriters, copy fitters and layout artists will find the table accompanying advertising dept. of this 80-year old, m nrg rd 
this article useful in selecting alternate faces. . 7 7 , 





Let’s de-gobbledygook technical writing — by E. A. Murphy —- Oe aaa» from « a case aney = — by Bure B. Roens 
Hard-to-read technical copy is generally due to one factor only—sheer nine y ; — sel 
laziness. Ten years’ experience fitted this author to tel! you how to | ag St nae - = ve cust 
tell a technical story so the non-expert will understand it | as Scott Paper Co 
Mediocre ads cost rsa — but the me is a 
—_ The Copy Chasers review the car 19 


Po Man-of-the-Year William Clawsor 
@—Indicates ‘Encyclopedia of Marketing’ feature | philosophy, are presented in tt 





im reprints 


continued from p. 143 


Case Studies (cont'd.) 


The Airco story — a case study 
A ten-page reprint covering marketing method 
uding how it 


n print 


With only 40 buyers, it ant ed advertise — by Richard S. Thomas 
seneral Electric reports o s ampaign to only two score 
prospects when most tbooks would say don't advertise. 
yd U. S. Plywood story 
ther IM repo rt in depth on marketing and advertising for a bellweather 
an Industry, including its organization chart 


ts sales force effect 


Chain Belt hikes pump sales 49.8% with “consumer merchandis- 
— — pe G. Herbert Pfeifer 
ndustria sometimes can profit from < ymer techniques 

example whicr érgec aStridutors t pu ump sales upward 


advertising operation 


ndustrial scene 


The Worthington story 
l6-f comprehensive case 
strial advertiser, with 


tex 


Catalogs 
Catalog as sales tools — by B. M. ——- 


24 differer l , from a var ty yf ir 
»f catalog page yout that makes orderir 


How to prepare and distribute catalogs 
bie nto one f use 


must for even 


We produced a new — in Smet months 


When yo 


a 


Catalogs. . . .-how to distribute them for best results — by 
Matthew A. Pavitt 
A spokesman from one of the 


tep achieving optin 


When your customers po! ome oo — oy cg nope H. Jetobs 
jinee who Ww r é the diff types 


Company Publications 


How to make employe manuals dramatic — by Herbert C. 
Rosenthal 
An expert anat K O€ ner ffers important guider t get your story 


(B R357 A basic guide to company communications — by Robert New- 
comb & Marg Sammons 
Compar mr vered from bu 


A 10-po 


R218 Eight advertisers tell results from external publications — by 
Jot n n B. Mannion 
Wt ar y wave comes along and the axe 
y r npany externa! public m, can you show re 


Here are eight advertisers who could 


How to make external publications pay off — by Harrison M. 
Terrell 


Employe communications by Robert 
Sammons 

1 ynipany 
f ems 


etc 


Keep the line open between employer and employe — by Robert 
Newcomb and Marg Sammons 
The fcorern wnsultants on Company mmu 1 yw successf 
merchandise the product to employees: operations stories t 
€ rgar the informational manu 
n ympany magazine t 


Direct Mail 


gp R358 A basic guide to better direct mail copy — by Paul J. Bringe 
This industrial advertising manager gives you the lowdown on what 

you should write, how to test copy, and point t trap 

This basic advice w help those who feel their f 


improvement 
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Industrial Distribution 


How to make a success of your sales meetings } 
Here are details of Whiting-Plover Paper Co.’s sales meeting for its 
distributors built around a 16mm film which boosted sales more than 10% 


“Distributor Feedback" sessions answer questions, solve problems 
— by John P. Maloney 

A three--way discussion between a small manufacturer, one of its 

distributors and its agency find ways of getting more for the promotional 
dollar. A taped report covering trade shows, sales meetings, mailings, etc 


How to choose your manufacturers’ agent — by Robert P. Petersen 
A misunderstanding of an agent’s role—or your own—can lead to disaster. 
A thorough article covering advantages and disadvantages of this 
representation, and pointing out pitfalls to avoid 


§B R343 A basic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H. “Ted” 
Isaacs 
Many things which the distributor needs to know to get started on 
effective promotional program is included in eight pages 


Marketing 


wo R502 A system for organizing a Marketing Library — by Howard 
G. Sawyer 
Here's how to set up a complete library system for your reference material 
on industrial marketing. More than 1,500 subjects are classified in order. 
Twenty years in the development, the system is flexible so you can add 
hundreds of additional subjects. 50c 


You can sell more . . . with automation — by Richard Steensma 
Richardson Scale Co. found it works more efficiently now that the marketing 
operation is automated. A true story told in fiction style 


Why it takes effective plans & merchandising for new product 
success — by Betty Aulenbach 

Here’s how Stromberg-Carlson advertised and marketed its new pocket 

paging device, finding an unexpected bonanza in the industrial market 


You have to build markets for your new products — by Edward 
J. Detgen 

Each new product doesn’t always have a waiting market. Here’s how 
Owens-Corning Fibe as Corp. picks its new products and the detailed 
checklist which s make the decisions on going ahead 


A look at procurement in the aircraft and missile market — by 

Lovis J. DeRose 

T uccessfully in this rapidly changing market, suppliers will need 

buying practices and procedures by a specialist in the field 
anding 

R354 A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 
sed thoroughly in this 
rint, covering audit review, strategy, programming, scheduling, budgeting 
controls, installation and review 


Seven steps to successful market planning are discus 


Weighing the success of new product ideas — by Dr. C. Wilson 
Randle 

Out of 540 proposed ideas, one commercial product! Here’s how to weigh 

prod deas to make sure you have all points covered before you put 

the product on the market 


How SIC can give you the cost per plant of reaching markets — 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder 
This article by a market researcher and sales analyst tells you graphically 
how to compare your market potential with a business paper’s circulation 
jf R363 A basic guide to legal problems in new products — by John 
W. Bohlen 
A member of RCA department gives his personal guide as an 
attorney to handling 1 cited idea, patent infringements, copyrights 
marks and developing a product 
446 checkpoints for marketing planning — by Craig S. Rice 
A 1e vital factor in marketing planning can cause 


ve embarrassment. This checklist can be insurance 


ngle or mn of 
ynsiderable exer 


against failure of your planning 


Are we marketing men or witchdoctors? — by Norton Weber 
An agencyman lays out common sense guide for establishing a workable 
marketing c cept in a company. He takes the mumbo-jumbo out 


of the term marketing 


Will the ‘‘system’’ be your market of the future? — by Dr. Saxe 
Dobrin 
The systems concept which has been working for contractors to the armed 
forces rates study today, if we are to handle he m heated demands of 
tomorrow in efficient fashion. A look at the futu 
Markets from highways . .. today and tomorrow — by H. Jay 
Bullen 
Research Director gives facts rather than forecasting as he 
and its growth in the immediate future, ignoring 
ally characterizing this market. An eight page 
reprint telling what road builders buy, when and where 


Media Selection 


Business publications’ share of the advertising dollar moves up 
— by Angelo R. Venezian 

Dollars climbed while pages remained level during 1958. Here’s an analysis 

»f the business publication picture from 1940-1958, with a look into 

the future 

Business publications: the steady push — by Charles W. Kopf 

An agencyman cites some shocking figures to prove that consistent 

advertising essential. He discusses media selection, use of bleed, color 

and position. A primer for the beginner and a valuable reminder for the pro 


Evaluating business paper editorial quality — by Albert J. Forman 
A business paper editor gives you a checklist plus the inside lowdown on 
how to measure a magazine before placing advertising 


How to read a media preference study — by Howard G. Sawyer 
Mr. Media Preference Study’’ presents 22 questions you'll find a must 

for helping you examine such studies objectively, based on a lifetime 

n the profession 


Continued on page 146 





vouns susors ev VOUF WOrdS 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY your printing 


Words acquire meaning from the manner of the 
speaking. When you show respect for your audi- 
ence you are sure to gain respectful attention. 

The same is true of the printed word. Words 
gain or lose meaning from the quality of the print 


and the paper. Your message wins the respect of 


its readers when it is well presented through well- 
printed literature. You'll gain the respectful at- 
tention that so often leads to sales. 


For respectful printing, see a good 
printer. See him in the early planning stages 
of any printed piece. A good printer can show you 
many ways to put extra quality into your booklets 
at little or no extra cost. The chances are Warren’s 
papers will be included in his recommendations 
He gets good results with Warren’s and so will 
you. The S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Warren's printing papers 


makea 





( HIGH STANDARD ) 


good impression 
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R296 re look again ot sic media analysis — by Elmer nar 





ar trial ification is wonderful in a limited product 
ares t it 1” media bu yer’s push-button dream in many business 
publication fields. The author tells why 
R289 You can analyze media with SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
If weak spots aren't bolstered by advertisers and publishers, the appraisa 
by SIC can fizzle. Here’s how to make it effective 


R250 How SIC can match media with changing markets . . . fast — by 
Kenneth L. Walters 
In the marketing explosion that will be on us by 1965, SIC will figure 
largely in analyzing business media, says this consultant 


R127 The ,oconomies of industrial advertising — by Jesse H. Neal 
J nentals rarely change. Media and the tools of advertising are 
ned in basic form for the newcomer to the business 


Public Relations 


§§ 8340 A complete guide to holding an open house — by Russell R. 
Jalbert 


Here are deta 1 37 specific planning areas for holding an open house 


R272 Employe, customer relations get a lift 
All proceeds from a combined extra work day open house went to the 
local community fund. Besides the $10,000 gift, much good wil! was 
obtained in the local community and in the plant for Chicago Screw 

J R361 A basic guide to better press releases 
An IM encyclopedia covering the preparation of effective materials for 
editorial use in the bu iness press. A checklist is included 

R334 How to write industrial publicity articles — by H. P. Bailey 
A company president gives his views on placing publicity,while nine editors 
te 1 marginal notes where the author scores and where he falls down 

R355 How to get technical help with technical publicity — by Michael 
K. Bonner 
The author gives 18 do’s and don’ts on working with the engineer-author. 
Here’s how to get action from the reluctant contributor 


R319 How to use light touch for better publicity — by Bill DeGrace 














t ty can be easily adaptable to a humorous touch, often highly 
effe tive in business. Here's how to use it/without laying an egg 
R203 a ovde ¢ to better publicity 
a publicity series cover many valuable situations where 
have reaped more than their share of the usual publicity 
f ty tt t ny speakers, news magazines, free lancers, oper 
houses, technical societies are just a few of the facets covered 
R501 Now to change a trad k — by $ i G. Michini 
s you how to analyze your old mark impartially as to funct 
e hould a new mark be necessary, this handbook tells you how to 
t first to management, next how to launch it before the public 
R187 A bigger audience calls for better annual reports — by Richard 
H. Bailey 
No longer is the annual report put together by the corporation treasurer 
and local printer for limited distribution to stock-holders. This article 
tells why it’s important to give it to someone who can make it 
attractive and tell the story to the outside world 


R304 How to advertise a@ corporation — by Russell M. Sanderson 
When your compar eeds capital, does it have the corporate mage needed 
to inspire public onf dence and support? Here’s how to get it 

R331 How to promote a company’s centennial 

e Mueller Co. aot around seeming boastful about its centennial by 
promoting the industries it serves instead of itself. Here’s how 


R314 How coordinated design built a new personality for Jones & 
Laughlin — by J. H. Gardner 
etting your trademark up-dated to match the progress of the years is 
becoming more and more important. Here’s an award-winner’s experience 


R325 Five-company press party give farm editors their “times’’ worth 
— by U. J. Reese 
busy to leave their desks for a farm demonstration of just one company’s 
products, editors were lured into the boondocks when this agency got five 
different companies together for five different stories 
R372 Here's how to shoot (and then use) better advertising photo- 
graphs — by Larry Roth 


Here are some valuable pointers on shooting advertising pictures 


R324 How to “automate” your publicity program — by George W. 


Dashnau 
If you don’t use a clipping service, this article gives you t 
heckina your put ty and getting the most out of yot 





Readership Research 
i R336 A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley 


Rosberg 

The ¢ ry's leading readership research expert details how the nine 
d fferent services available work and lists business publications using 
these services. 


R234 Before and after what have we learned from Readex? — 


by Howard G. Sawyer 


This report illustrates ads in the construction field and compares effectiveness 
of ads on the same types of product, showing which type of ad layout 
and copy pulls best 


§§ 8373 How to use readership research — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
Here’s how to apply your readership survey scores to the task of bullding 
better ads in the future. An encyclopedia of marketing feature covering 
the subject in depth by an expert. This reprint also includes a list of all 
business publications which will use readership research services in 1959. 
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R307 Do inserts attract more interest than other ads? — by J. Wesley 
Rosberg 
The author presents evidence that inserts do attract more readers; but he 
tells why just any old insert won't prove true to formula. 


R295 Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
Nine record-keeping forms are illustrated in this six-page article for 
recording results and tracing inquiries to media. 


R274 We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Cee, Rosberg 
Do we use readership report merely to prove a point, hiding the b 
scores and showing the good ones? The author shows how to use al 
to improve your ads, and summarizes methods of four reporting organizations. 


R273 A new gage for space buying? — by Merle Kingman 
A 6-page article showing you the techniques of editorial evaluation 


R172 How to get the meat out of Starch Reports — by Richard L. Edsall 
Six common mistakes In utilizing these readership costs are presented in 
depth. 


R133 The effectiveness of repeated advertisements 
Nearly 300 advertisers, agencies and publishers contributed a total of 
$15,000 to make this repeat ad study. With 22 charts. 


R337 How to apply research to industrial marketing — by Charles S. 
Roberts 
What is industrial marketing research? How is it used? How important is 
it? How Is it performed? Here are the answers, with a handy chart 
diagramming in the interindustry flow of goods. 


R313 As capital expenditures go, so goes prosperity — by Dexter 
Keezer and Margaret Matulis 
Two experts from McGraw-HIll’s Dept. of Economics explain why the 
survey of business’ plans to purchase means more than consumer buying 
studies as a yardstick for economic forecasting. 


R308 Should advertising agencies do marketing research? — by Merle 
Kingman 
This six page report gives both sides of this controversial question 


R280 Ten critical questions about motivation research 
Dr. Jack N. Peterman, director of psychological research of a top national 
agency, answers questions most people want to know about MR. 


R278 Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Four top management men split their answers on this important question. 


R267 Research . . . what can it do for industrial advertising? — by 
J. A. Duvall 
The author tells why part of your budget devoted to research can tell you 
ways to select media better, find how size and color effect your readership 
and help you merchandise your products better 


R155 Guideposts for for — by Frank D. Newbury 
A consulting economist for i aime Electric Corp. tells you how to 
analyze investment expenditures and other factors to foretell the economic 
future. Sales trends are fore interpreted by gaging capital expenditures 





Trade Shows 


R353 How to get more value from trade show exhibits 
This reprint covers trade show effectiveness, factors to make an exhibit 
memorable and the effect of size, cost, etc. on an exhibit’s Impact. 
Important yardsticks from the Industrial Advertising Research Institute are 
included. 


R312 How to handle hospitality hot potatoes — by C. D, Pease 
That “hospitality room’’ you have planned for the convention or trade 
show coming up can be a wonderful sales help—or it can fall flat on its 
face. Here are some valuable pointers. 

Bh R350 A guide to effective selling at a trade show 
There’s a lot more to exhibiting than renting booth space. Here’s how to 
organize salesmen, set schedules, invitations, handle inquiries, etc. 


R284 Trade shows and exhibits 
A series of six articles covering: New exhibit techniques, announcing your 
exhibit, makina a small exhibit competitive, proper pre-show planning 
using scale models, and giving eight steps to trade show success. This 
reprint 75c¢ 


im’s Encyclopedia of Marketing, for your reference 
files (25c each) 


R373 How to use readership research — by J. Wesley Rosberg 


R363 A basic guide to legal problems in new products — by John 
W. Bohlen 


R361 A basic guide to better press releases 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mali copy — by Paul J. Bringe 





R357 A basic guide to pany jcati 
Sammons 


— by Newcomb & 


R354 A basic guide to market planning — by Wroe Alderson 
R350 A basic guide to effective selling at a trade show — 


R343 A basic guide to distributor promotion — by S. H. “Ted” 
Isaacs 


R341 A complete guide to sales incentives — by R. C. Ausbeck 


R340 A complete guide to holding an open house — by Russell R. 
Jalbert 


R336 A complete guide to readership reports — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
R501 How to change a trademark — by Samuel G. Michini 


R502 A system for organizing a marketing library — by Howard 
G. Sawyer. This reprint 60c. we 














With the March, 1959) issue at 
66,600" net paid 


highest in history...and with more operating management men in plants at lower 
cost than any other business paper. 


KPACTORIF 


continues to expand its service to its readers, the operating management men who 
plan — equip - operate - maintain the manufacturing plants of America. 


FACTORY | 


BETTER PRODUCTION AND MAINTENANCE THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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OD COMMITTEE .. 


continued from p. 73 


5. $20,000 for support of committee 
activities, packaged programs, etc. 
6. $12,000 for pr, membership pro- 
motion, external promotion and mis- 
cellaneous. 

The total of the first version is 
$268,000. The total of the 
version is $198,009. This second has 
all the items of the first except for 
#3. If a majority of the membership 


second 


is not interested in a research pro- 
gram, they are asked to “consider 
the advisability of budgeting $30,000 
(instead of $100,000) for purchasing 
services (writers, statisticians, etc.) 
so that 
accomplished faster, more success- 
fully, with distribution of the results 
in sufficient quantity and in good 


committee work could be 


form. 

How would the money to finance 
these budgets be raised? The com- 
mittee offered suggested dues sched- 
ules (reproduced here). No sched- 
ule was prepared for associate mem- 
bers, although the committee said 
that comparable schedules could be 
set up for these members—either on 
sliding scales or at flat rates. 

In regard to these associate mem- 
bers, the stated, 
“There is difference 
between the interests of those en- 
the 


ment of advertising, or sales promo- 


committee report 


considerable 
gaged principally in manage- 
tion, or research and the interests of 
publisher’s representatives or 
graphic arts suppliers. 

“This, of course, casts no reflection 
on the type of interest that each 
group has nor on the essentialness 
of their 
however, 


in business. It does, 
that the 


is so 


part 


point out dis- 


similarity of interests great 
that, from a program and operating 
viewpoint, it would be difficult to 
achieve compatibility.” 

The next meeting of the OD com- 
mittee is for March 
18, when it will meet with the chap- 
ter coordinators in Chicago. The 
committee itself will meet the next 


scheduled 


day to discuss the results of the 
previous day’s meeting and to frame 
any specific proposals that may be 
indicated. These specific proposals 
will be forwarded to the chapters 


early in April. cs 
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Suggested dues schedule for advertisers 
sé = 35 Net income _ Version 2 
v2 ° oF, = . 
Industrial Advertising gE sg toe £ **| 
Expenditures *O90 ZOaxlsu NIAA Chapters *2 +*2 
$ up to 50,000 $ 100 100 | 100 $ 8,000 $ 2,000 $ 80 $ 6,000 
50,00! - 100,000 200 75 2 150 12,000 3,000 160 9,000 
100,00! - 250,000 300 300 3 900 72,000 18,000 240 54,000 
250,00!- 500,000 400 100 4 400 32,000 8,000 320 24,000 
500,00! - 1,000,000 500 85 5 425 34,000 8,500 400 25,500 
1,000,001 - 2,000,000 600 35 6 210 16,800 4,200 480 12,606 
2,000,001 - 5,000,000 800 13 8 104 8,320 2,080 640 6,240 
5,000,001 - and over 1,000 4 10 40 3,200 800 800 2,400 
Subtotals 712 2,329 186,320 46,580 139,740 
Plus additional members at $25 each 
($15 for NIAA, $10 fer a chapter) 180 2,700 1,800 2,700 
TOTALS 2,509 189,020 48,380 142,440 
Suggested dues schedule for agencies 
S > sa S35 Net Income Version 2 
SoS e Ea 
@ oe -~-ouw © **) 
~s Ropes = 
Industrial Billings *ALZdasu NIAA Chapters *2 a 
$ up to 250,000 $ 100 100 I 100 $ 8,000 $ 2,000 $ 80 $ 6,000 
250,00! - 500,000 200 75 2 + 150 ~~ 12,000 3,000 160 9,000 
500,00! - 1,000,000 300 50 3 150 12,000 3,000 240 9,000 
1,000,001 - 1,500,000 400 25 4. 100 8,000 2,000 320 6,000 
1,500,001 - 2,500,000 500 12 5 60 4,800 1,200 400 3,600 
2,500,001 - 5,000,000 600 10 6 60 4,800 1,200 480 3,600 
5,000,001 - 10,000,000 800 25 8 200 16,000 4,000 640 12,000 
10,000,001 - and over 1,000 20 !0 200 16,000 4,000 800 12,000 
Subtotals 312 1020 81,600 20,400 61,200 
Plus additional members at $25 each 
($15 for NIAA, $10 for a chapter) 85 2,125 1,275 2,125 
TOTALS 1105 83,725 21,674 63,325 
U.S., European business papers copy. American and European 


widely circulated in Russia 


ws While American and European 
consumer magazines are not per- 
mitted to be circulated in the Soviet 
Union, our business papers receive 
wide distribution. 

So reported Irwin H. Such, editor 
of Steel, to the New York NIAA 
chapter. Mr. Such was a member of 
an official delegation to Russia. 

Mr. Such Stalinsk in 
the middle of Siberia, our delega- 
was told that 300 steel 
engineers read Steel regularly—al- 
though we do not send them a single 


said, “In 


tion mill 


technical magazines are slipped in 
and reproduced in quantity by the 
photo-offset process. They include 
both editorial and advertising and 
even have a second color on the 
covers.” 

“The Russians also have technical 
magazines of their own, including 
one called Stal,’ Mr. Such con- 
tinued. “These are published by the 
State Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee in Moscow. Some of these 
magazines actually have a page or 
two of advertising of foreign com- 
panies (French and English) who 
want to sell in Russia.” * 
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WIE oe! 


Research has shown that 48% of the salesmen--your 
salesmen perhaps-—-call only once on a prospect. At 
the same time research has shown that approximately 
80% of the sales are made on the fifth call. This 
varies of course with the type of product and 

the sales group. 

But only 10% on the average of any sales group 
calls beyond the 3rd call. There are reasons for 
this-—territories too big--product doesn't quite 
fit--but more important than these is the inability 
to locate the men with real buying influence. You 
can't sell a man you can't interview, George. 

A year from any day over half the men who 
initiate, recommend or specify the purchase of 
your product will be in different locations 
or completely out of their present fields. How 
will you reach their replacements? 

These are problems in the sale of every 
industrial product——the sale of your products. 

Every industrial marketing problem resolves 
itself into three parts. What is it? Why is it? 
And. What are you going to do about it? Answering 
these questions in the industrial field is a 
specialized business. We can help-—-through 
knowledge based on long experience with a wide 
range of products, through association with 
practically every type of sales organization, 
through study and understanding of every type of 
industrial advertising effort--what has succeeded 
--what has failed. 

Here you will find advertising enterprise, 
initiative and capable advertising brains. Our 

ability has helped several clients 
to capture sales leadership in 
oe their respective fields--and hold 
"| 9% it year after year. We would like 
fd 
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backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 


155 N. Wacker Drive e Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone CEntral 6-7750 
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Distilled 
Writing... 


Editorial Quality Control 


How do you control quality in a technical magazine? 


On the 10 specialized IPC magazines, the Distilled Writing staff 
is responsible for quality control. Under the direction of Dr. David 
Kinsler, this department works with the editors of all magazines 
until the extra words are squeezed out of their copy. 


Result: Bright, clear, concise, easy-to-read content that makes 
every IPC magazine a leader in its field. Articles are shorter — 
making room for more articles to appeal to more readers. 


This editorial quality control means IPC magazines get read... 

your advertisements in these magazines get read too! 
Franchise 
Circulation 
gets magazines 
to the men 
who buy. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION [6 ay Distilled 


812 Huron Road * Cleveland 15, Ohio * SU* 9620 pes Ania 


: & 
NEW YORK ¢« CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES + LONDON ee read. 
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continued from p. 60 


Thus sheets could be added up to 
the extent of the alphabet without 
disturbing the original catalog page 
numbering. Each sheet carries the 
company name and address and 
date the sheet was printed. 

Each catalog sheet is printed in 
black, red and yellow. This enables 
us to show our regulator in actual 
color as well as to emphasize certain 
features and the more important 
parts of copy. All catalog sheets are 
offset printed on 100 substance 
“Stipple-Tone” offset book stock 
and the covers are printed in blue, 
black and red on the same stock ex- 
cept in cover weight. 

Except in rare instances, catalogs 
A, B and C are distributed only by 
our sales representatives who make 
sure the customer or prospective 
customer receives the proper catalog 
for his particular industry or busi- 
ness. We use condensed versions of 
catalog sections No. 4 and 6, offset 
printed black and one color, for an- 
swering inquiries of doubtful nature 


and for distribution at trade shows, 
etc. These condensed catalogs are 
designated as catalogs “D” and “E”. 


Using color .. We are firm believ- 
ers in the use of extra colors in our 
magazine advertising, and especially 
in our catalog literature. We have 
used color in both media for many 
years. It takes color to emphasize 
product features and high-light copy 
headings . . . making it easy for the 
prospect to find the important infor- 
mation quickly. We are proud of the 
quality, performance and appear- 
ance of our products . . . and we 
think they deserve the best in cata- 
loging. 

We also believe in putting some 
“sell” in our catalog headings and 
copy, particularly to point-up the 
outstanding features of our products. 
The person consulting our catalog 
may have a competitor’s catalog 
open also. We endeavor to have our 
catalogs speak up for us at the time 
the prospect is in a buying mood, 

. even though our representative 
may be far off in the other corner 
of the county. 3 
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vertising through its assurance of 
more effective mailing. 

Mr. Burdge said compliance will 
depend largely on the mailer, by his 
requiring list owners to provide the 
information and services the Code 
specifies. He explained that a “seal 
of compliance which list owners and 
renters may use is provided for 
ready identification; and failure to 
maintain the standards of compli- 
ance will result in the withdrawal 
of the right to use the seal. 


Two business paper publishers 
die in New York plane crash 


= Burrous J. Martin, 60, and Stuart 
Patterson, 28, Chicago business pa- 
per publishers, died in the crash of 
an American Airlines plane near 
LaGuardia Airport Feb. 3. 

Mr. Martin was owner and pub- 
lisher of B. J. Martin & Co., which 


he founded in 1937. That same year 
he launched his first business paper, 
Electrified Industry. He bought out 
Today’s Business in 1945 and Grow- 
ing Industry in 1957. 

Mr. Martin entered the publish- 
ing field in 1926 when he joined the 
old Electrical Publications, Inc., now 
Haywood Publishing Co. During the 
11 years with Haywood, Mr. Martin 
was an editor, manager and officer. 

Active in business and civic or- 
ganizations, Mr. Martin was board 
chairman of K. W. Battery Co., 
Skokie, IIl., and was a former board 
chairman of Modern Railroads Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. He was also 
president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Alumni Assn. 

Mr. Martin’s son, Judson B. Mar- 
tin, is a partner and assistant edi- 
tor with the company. 

Stuart Patterson was secretary- 
treasurer of Patterson Publishing 
Co. and was co-publisher of Amer- 
ican Motel and American Res- 
taurant. 

Mr. Patterson attended North- 


Continued on page 157 
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Send for these 
Free Market Facts 


' Air Conditioning & 


Refrigeration 

[] The Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Wholesaler, *147R. 

[) A Study Of Firms Engaged in The 
Business Of Air-Conditioning, Heat- 
ing & Commercial Refrigeration, 
Z169OR. 

From: REFRIGERATION AND 

AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 





Fluid Power 

[] Market Study For Fluid Lines & 
Cylinder Tubing. 

[] Market Study For Valve Solenoids. 

From: APPLIED HYDRAULICS 

AND PNEUMATICS 





Power Transmission 

[] A discussion of the markets for 
gears, speed reducers, bearings, 
couplings, clutches and other power 
transmission devices, 72210. 

From: POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 





Material Handling 

[_] How Does Industry Buy Material Han- 
dling Equipment In Cleveland, *230F. 
Material Handling Reader Response 
Study, *163F. 

From: 


MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


Office Products 
[] The Characteristics Of The Market 
For Office Equipment, *144M. 


From: MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 








Precision Castings 
] Correlation Of Die Casting Sales To 
Inquiries, 7174P. 
] Precision Metal Molding Production 
Data Book for 1958, 7143P 
From: PRECISION METAL MOLDING 





Industrial Safety 

[] Market For Floor Cleaning Machines. 
[] Market For Safety Equipment. 
From: OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Welding 
[] A Study of 1093 Of The Nation's 
Leading Independent Welding Sup- 
ply Distributors, *237W. 
] Welding — Study Of Reader Buy- 
ing Power, *189W. 
From: INDUSTRY & WELDING 








Marketing Department 

THE INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
812 HURON ROAD - CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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A public relations counselor himself, the author eyes 


blue sky promises being made by 


some of the over zealous practitioners 


Beware the phony 
pr pitchman! 


By Everett E. Tretbar 
t E. Tretbar Associates 


thicag 


= Warning to ad managers: Be- 
ware of glowing promises from 
public relations agents. 

Chances are good, quite good, 
that he can’t get your product on 
the cover of Life or you an appear- 
ance on “What’s My Line.” Equally 
certain is that his business paper 
story will not rock the industry and 
his wire service story angle will not 
overwork your clipping service. 

Why then would he make such 
promises? Obviously he needs your 
business and he’s willing to make 
these rash pledges, which he him- 
self knows he can’t fulfill. 


It's widespread .. I wish this 
method of selling could be pinned 
down to a few individuals, but un- 
fortunately the practice seems to be 
widespread. The more I talk to sales 
executives, the more I am aware of 
this fact. 

Of course, it is a two-way street. 
The gullible sales manager must 
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have a streak of larceny plus a 
vividly colored ego if he thinks his 
product or personality would be 
used by a national magazine or a 
nationally aired tv program. 

Nevertheless, many sales people 
continue to be vulnerable, hoping 
that those pretty pictures the agent 
paints will actually help them move 
products, raise their bonus, etc. 

Naturally, after the sales execu- 
tive has been burned three or four 
times, he begins to get a bit wary 
of these phony pitchmen and their 
promises. And that’s when it be- 
comes hard for the honest pr man. 

But the fact that “the other guy 
does it” doesn’t excuse the pr ex- 
ecutive from making an honest pre- 
view of the services he can render. 
There are shrewd statesmen in the 
field who are discovering that it is 
good business to be honest; and 
that the quickest way to lose an ac- 
count is to promise more than you 
can reasonably deliver. 

These are the men who hold an 
account from year to year—as op- 
posed to those who accept a fee for 
12 or fewer months. 


Pious prattling . . In summary: 
the pious prattling reported by pr 
trade associations over that much 
over-worked “ethics” seems to have 
little effect on the membership. As 
soon “as they leave the luncheons 
it’s back to the old con game. And 
as a result, the public image of the 
public relations man still hovers be- 
tween P. T. Barnum and “The Yel- 
low Kid.” 

However, there is a _ legitimate 
place for public relations in any 
merchandising program, and _ the 
vice-presidents who close the door 
to it are making a big mistake. It 
can be a dynamic, yet low cost, 
method of getting better market 
penetration. 

All that is needed is for both the 
sales executive and pr agent to re- 
member that public relations has 
little of the glamor with which it is 
associated. Much of it is the day-to- 
day reporting of items and ideas of 
genuine interest to the editor and 
his readers. The pr salesman who 
doesn’t represent it in this manner 
will eventually lose out—when his 
sins catch up with him. * 





From 
low temperature 
lubricants 
fo 
high energy fuels... 


who create your markets 
«»zCOntrol your sales! 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Procress readers are men in 
responsible charge of product and process development 

in the chemical process industries. In design, 

production and administration they specify and buy 

the chemicals and materials, equipment and services 
needed to develop new products, processes or 
applications ... thus creating new markets and expanding 
present markets for your products. 


For practical articles on industry trends, technical 
information and product data more than 22,000 of 
these men turn to CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 
It is edited specifically to meet their professional 
engineering needs . . . and because it enjoys their 
confidence, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Procress shapes 
their purchase and specification decisions. 


Your advertising speaks with authority when you 
reach these men of authority through 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 


Published for chemical engineers by the American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





PANEL SPEAKS . . 





Distributor panel 
takes frank look 
at ad materials 


Three distributors speak up on a somewhat 


misunderstood subject: What is a distributor's 


function and where is he entitled to more support? 


By Thomas S. Hook 


IM Moanacgina Editor 
iM] Managing Lalor 


s “Postcards are tops; envelope 
stuffers are a waste of money,” ac- 
cording to a panel of three men 
who have been selling manufac- 
turers, equipment and supplies for 
They spoke at the 


meeting of the NIAA 


many 
February 


years 


Chicago chapter. 

Subject set before the panel: A 
frank look at current industrial ad- 
vertising and collateral material. 

J. F. Bennett, pres., Couch and 
Heyle, Peoria, led the panel by 
orienting the NIAA chapter on 
the function and scope of the indus- 
trial distributor. Defined, the dis- 
tributor is “an independent busi- 
ness organization selling industrial 
equipment and supplies to manu- 
facturers.” Some 10,000 industrial 
distributors in the U.S. buy the 
stock they have and do an annual 
sales volume of $4 billion. Every- 
thing from screws to heavy equip- 
ment is sold by inside and outside 
salesmen, much of the business be- 
ing done over the telephone. 

Distributors are doing their part 
to encourage better industrial ad- 
vertising through their national as- 
sociation’s advertising awards for 
top direct mail, trade magazine and 
catalog advertising. Recent awards 
show | that illustrating 
the product and carrying distribu- 
tor’s imprint are tops in results. 


postcards 
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Buy catalog pages. . A highlight 
of Mr. Bennett’s presentation was 
his firm’s handsomely bound 500- 
page catalog, which he hopes to 
bring out every two years. A dis- 
tributor is quite willing to pay for 
finished catalog pages which can be 
bound into his catalog after im- 
printing, said Mr. Bennett. Asked 
by a member of the audience how 
a manufacturer could get extra at- 
tention from the distributor sales- 
men in such a catalog, Mr. Bennett 
answered that a full advertising 
program, a written statement of pol- 
icy, and merchandising the ads to 
his salesmen were the three things 
that would get the extra attention 
desired. 

Bob Olsen, sales manager, Screw 
Machine Supply Co., Chicago, out- 
lined the sales service the indus- 
trial distributive function performs. 
Whereas 80% of the dollar volume 
of industrial sales formerly was done 
direct and only 20% through dis- 
tributors, the situation is now re- 
versed. Operating on a_ 15-35% 
profit margin, from that the dis- 
tributor must stock goods, absorb 
losses in market dips, pay rent, 
utilities, labor, etc. By stocking 
goods locally, he saves the manu- 
facturer “down time” and ware- 
housing space, thus well earning the 
average profit margin of approxi- 
mately 20%. 

“Ads in publications going main- 
ly to other industrial distributors 


SERVING 
INDUSTRY 
ECONOMICALLY 


don’t help us sell customers,” said 
sales manager Olsen. “However, 
they do help sell other members of 
the distributor’s staff on taking on 
a new line. There should be more 
advertising going to our customers 
which sells the user on getting the 
product through his local distribu- 
tor. There is not enough of this 
type of tie-in.” 


Need imprint space . . “Catalogs 
should be easy-to-use, include net 
pricing and adequate illustrations,” 
said Mr. Olsen. It would be most 
helpful, he added, if manufacturers 
would print on the cover, “Stocked 
for immediate delivery through your 
local distributor.” Adequate space 
for imprinting the  distributor’s 
name is not always provided, for 
which Mr. Olsen took manufac- 
turers to task. 

“Stuffers are a nuisance and no 
use at all,” said Mr. Olsen. “They 
should be eliminated or designed 
as leave-behind literature, not for 
direct mail stuffers.” 

On giveaways, where the manu- 
facturer splits the cost 50/50, Mr. 
Olsen wondered out loud “who ar- 
rives at the cost-sharing arithme- 
tic offered.” He showed examples 
of pocket savers and note pads 
which he could buy in full quantity 
locally within just a few dollars of 
what the manufacturer stated was 
half the cost. 

“We go along with these give- 
away costs sometimes,” said Mr. Ol- 
sen, “But we feel someone’s hand 
on our shoulder when we do!” 

Phone listing costs should be 
borne completely by the manufac- 
turer, according to Mr. Olsen, un- 
less the distributor has an exclusive 
franchise. “When you have a firm 

Continued on page 156 





One million gallons of water is the capacity of each of Boyertown's dome-roofed reservoirs. 


BORO MANAGER 
ROWLAND A. READ 


Could This Boro Manager Be Your Customer? 


Your sales to municipalities are influenced 
by men like Rowland A. Read, the Boro Manager 
of Boyertown, Pennsylvania (population 4,074). 
Seven councilmen, who are elected by the people, 
have appointed him to administer the govern- 
mental business. Let’s look at what he does. 

Mr. Read is supervising the expansion of the 
water supply system, involving an appropriation 
of $350,000. At the same time he keeps an eye 


on street maintenance crews as they repave streets 
and alleys. Parking is a problem in Boyertown, 
and the Manager is involved not only with the 
installation of new automatic parking meters but 
also a system of collecting fines. Making purchas- 
ing recommendations on all types of products is 
a key responsibility, and he works closely with 
the councilmen before final selections are made. 

Mr. Read has to know something about every- 
thing in local government. His subscription to 
THE AMERICAN CITY brings him the latest 
information on how other cities and towns are 
solving their problems. The chances are greater 
that Boro Managers like Rowland Read will be- 
come your customers, when you invest your 
advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CITY. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


a Buttenheim publication 
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continued from p. 154 
name beginning with ‘S,’ you get 
little value from a general listing,” 
said Screw Machine Supply Co.’s 
sales manager. 

Third member of the panel was J. 
J. Badalli, pres., Standard Equip- 
ment & Supply Corp., Hammond, 
Ind., who recently returned from 
“Europe does 
what makes America 
great,” he said. “It’s our standard- 
ized market, and advertising is the 
heart of our free economy. 
advertising by the 


a European visit. 
not know 


“Newspape! 
distributor in industrial areas has 
good pulling power,” said Mr. 
Badalli. “In just about all media, 
however, the manufacturer forgets 
the distributor in his copy!” 


Stickers sell distributors .. All 
copy should mention that the prod- 
uct is “Sold through Selective Dis- 
tributors for Prompt Service,” said 
Mr. Badalli, who pioneered stickers 


for stock items, promoting all dis- 
tributors with similar copy at his 
own expense. 

“Manufacturers, through better 
tie-in ad copy and stickers selling 
the fact that the product is obtain- 
able through the local distributor, 
can help the distributor function 
win universal acceptance.” 

A written statement of advertis- 
ing policy is a most effective pro- 
motional aid, according to Mr. 
Badalli. Another way manufac- 
turers can implement their program 
is to establish an advisory board, 
in which the distributor is invited 
in to talk about new products, re- 
turned merchandise, and _ other 
problems. The agency should be in- 
cluded in these sessions. 

“We should learn about new 
products in ample time to be able 
to stock and promote them our- 
selves,” said Mr. Badalli. “We 
shouldn’t get wind of them first in 
the new product pages of a business 
publication.” 

Asked 


Handling inquiries . . 


advertise in... 


Rock Products 


_MAGAZINE . 


The top-rated magazine in the 
top-rated Rock Products industry 


TOP-RATED EDITORIAL . 


The most helpful, most referred to magazine in the $2.9 


billion Rock Products industry. 


TOP-RATED COVERAGE... 


Rock Products’ all-paid circulation (17,649 ABC) delivers top 


exposure. 
TOP-RATED MARKET... 


7,000 plants use 47 million ft. of wire rope, 6 million ft. of con- 


veyor belts, 52,000 trucks and 17,700 power shovels and cranes. 


about inquiry disposal, panel mem- 
ber Olsen said that most distribu- 
tors for selfish reasons will follow 
up every inquiry. They don’t al- 
ways advise the manufacturer that 
it has been handled because they 
are working on the next sale. How- 
ever, a return post-card would be 
filled out gladly if the manufac- 
turer feels he definitely wants a 
report on inquiry follow-up. As for 
sales incentive programs, the unani- 
mous opinion: 

“We don’t want ’em! The sales- 
man is just one link in the chain, 
and shouldn’t be specially rewarded 
for the joint efforts of the distribu- 
tor’s telephone men, shipping clerks 
and other employes.” 

The panel, which was moderated 
by Gene Davis, Mill and Factory 
magazine, came to the conclusion 
that the best thing the manufacturer 
can do to help the distributor is to 
sell the distributor’s function, serv- 
ice and convenience among the cus- 
tomers in its national and local ad- 


vertising copy. ® 


Coming in MAY... 
Rock Products’ big 


ANNUAL CEMENT ISSUE 


The year's top opportunity to reach producers in the 


billion dollar cement industry. Make space reserva- 


MEASURED BY READER FEEDBACK, the 
newest method of measuring magazine 
readership. 


tions now. 


CLOSING DATE: April 5th 


THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 


a 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


79 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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western University and after grad- 
uation joined the publishing com- 
pany founded by his father, the 
late C. A. Patterson. He was treas- 
urer of the Food Beverage & 
Equipment Executives and a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Rotary Club. 

Survivors include his mother, 
Mrs. Alice L. Patterson, and his 
twin brother, Wallace, president 
and vp, respectively, of Patterson 
Publishing Co. 


Direct mailers to launch pr 
program; name Ruder & Finn 


= The direct mail industry has set 
up the framework from which to 
launch its own public relations pro- 
gram. It has incorporated the Busi- 
ness Mail Foundation and has 
named Ruder & Finn, New York, to 
direct the campaign. 


At last report funds for the 


project have been donated by about 
35 direct mail companies. Several 
hundred direct mail companies and 
users of direct mail advertising are 
potential members of the founda- 
tion. 

Incorporators of the foundation 
are Henry Hoke Sr., editor, Re- 
porter of Direct Mail Advertising; 
John Tillotson, president, Modern 
Handicraft; A. M. Anderson, presi- 
dent, Reuben H. Donnelley Corp.; 
Leonard Raymond, president, Dick- 
ie-Raymond; George Bryant, presi- 
dent, George Bryant & Staff; Rob- 
ert Stone, vice-president, National 
Research Bureau; and Edward 
Mayer, vice-president, McCann- 
Erickson. 


Publicity is good, but 
it’s not pr: Harris 


=» “Too many press agents and 
publicity people call themselves 
public relations men. They are not.” 

So stated Henry S. Harris, New 


York public relations and manage- 
ment consultant, to a group of 75 
businessmen members of Optimists 
Clubs of New York, Westchester 
and Connecticut. 

Mr. Harris, who is head of Henry 
S. Harris Associates, explained that 
while publicity has accomplished 
great things, it is just one facet of 
public relations. He defined pr as 
that which, “incorporates prede- 
signed, planned and _= scheduled 
activities directed to influence peo- 
ple to desire to do business with you 
or to speak favorably of you, your 
product, your service. 

“This covers the buying of your 
product; the wanting of your prod- 
uct; respect for your company; the 
retaining of your services; investing 
in your company’s stock; the desire 
to be a source for your company 
and to directly or indirectly associ- 
ate themselves in accordance with 
your goals.” 

He further 


“starts with your 


explained that pr 
business card, 


letterhead, the telephone greeting of 
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advertise in... 


—C oncret te Products _ 


MAGAZINE __ 


The No. 1 service magazine for producers of 


READY-MIX ° 


BLOCK 


e PRECAST ¢ PRESTRESSED 


and other concrete products. 


The leadership magazine in the 
booming concrete products industry 


LEADS THEM ALL IN... 


Concrete Products 
OUTGAINS THE FIELD IN ADVERTISING 


1958 Display 
Advertising: 


+ 42 PAGES 


—32 pages 
—%6 pages 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


Second publication 
Third publication 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
79 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


ta 





EDITORIAL FORMAT. The modern magazine for busy producers 
EDITORIAL EXCELLENCE. The service magazine for top-level manage- 
ment and operating executives. 

MARKET RESEARCH. The reliable source of industry information 

MEASURED READERSHIP BY READEX 

AND IN ADVERTISING GAINS FOR 1958 














You reach more (22,000) and 
sell more when you... 


Advertise in Concrete Products 
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want to mold 


a market in the 

iron and steel 

producing 
industry? 


{RON AND STEEL 
ENGINEER GIVES 
YOU ALL MAJOR 
BUYERS IN ALL 
PRODUCING CENTERS 


| tact activities of 
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| your switchboard operator, the con- 


salesmen and 
ranges to your advertising, conven- 
tions, displays, publicity and com- 
pany policy.” “Each is a part;” he 
said, “they all create an impression 

the company or product personal- 
ity.” 


New ABP editorial group to 
stimulate exchange of ideas 


® The editorial division of Associ- 
ated Business Publications, New 
York, has established an advisory 
committee for the expressed pur- 
pose of: 
1. Bringing out-of-town editors 
closer to the division’s activities. 
2. Stimulating greater exchange of 
information on common editorial 
problems. 

Committee members, with editors 


' located in almost every city where 


ABP has members, are: In Chicago, 
Robert M. Cunningham, Jr., editor 
of Modern Hospital; Dick Hodgson, 
executive editor of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING; Walter S. Lennartson, edi- 
torial director, Office Appliances; 


G. R. Schreiber, editor and publish- 
er of Vend; and Albert W. Wilson, 
editor of Pulp & Paper. 

In Cincinnati, David M. Souder, 
editor, Signs of the Times. 

In Dallas, Dean Hale, editor of 
American Gas Journal; and J. E. 
Kastrop, editorial director of Pe- 
troleum Engineer. In Duluth, Dean 
Myhran, editor of Paper Sales. In 
Kansas City, R. V. Whiting, editor 
of Packer. In Portland, Dean Sher- 
man, editor of Lumberman. 

In San Francisco, Ennis B. Gicker, 
editor of Western Baker; Frank 
Bruguiere, editor of Western Ad- 
vertising; Brody Leihy, editor of 
Electrical West. In Tulsa, George H. 
Weber, editor of Oil & Gas Journal. 
In Washington, Sol Taishoff, editor 
and publisher of Broadcasting; and 
Joseph C. Scheleen, editor of Traffic 
World. 


St. Thomas leaves GE to open 
management consultant firm 


= Charles St. Thomas has resigned 
as marketing and product develop- 
ment specialist for General Elec- 
tric to open his own management 
consulting company at 230 Park 
Ave., New York. 


gat OMe Se 


Community relations—wow! 


. Vince Hogren, executive vp 


of Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, Ill., looks over an 


issue of the Wheaton Daily Journal, all 24 pages of which 
were devoted to the opening of Hitchcock’s $350,000 offices. 
The issue carried company and personal histories, informa- 
tion on the seven Hitchcock publications, and numerous pic- 
tures of both the interior and exterior of the building. 


Cir: 10,200 B&W 12-ti Rate: $210 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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A final 
and _ publishers 


editors 


The deadline for entries in INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING’s 2lst annual editorial achievement competi- 
tion for business publications is March 16, 1959. By 
9 p. m. of that day all entries must be in IM’s editorial 
offices in Chicago. 

That gives business paper publishers who still 
have not sent in their entries a little over a week in 
which to do so. Not much time, but enough. The com- 
petition covers material published during 1958, so 
most of the work already is done. 

Any English language business paper published 
in Canada or the United States is eligible to enter the 
competition. The publications are divided into three 
groups: (1) Industrial; (2) Merchandising, Trade and 
Export; and (3) Class, Institutional and Professional 
The individual entrant decides in which of these 
groups it belongs. 

Within each of these publication groups, entries 
are divided up into five classifications: (1) best series 
of related articles on one theme; (2) best single arti- 
cle of editorial service to the publication's field; (3) 
best single issue, special issue or annual issue de- 
voted principally to a single subject or a central 
theme; (4) best design appearance appropriate to 


reminder for business paper 


the publication's function; and (5) best original re 
search published in a regular issue. Each publica 
tion may submit only one entry in each classifica 
tion. 

The entries will be judged by men in indus 
advertising who read business papers every day 
help them in their work 

One first place plaque and at least two certificates 
of merit will be awarded in each of the five 
cations for all three publication groups—for a total 

certificates of 
merit. These awards constitute iron-clad evidence 
that the winning publications produce top-flight edi 
torial material 

Here's what you must do now in order to enter 
Write immediately to the address below, asking for 
a rules sheet and entry blanks. Then assemble your 


entries according to the rules and send them in, in 
time to beat the March 16 deadline 


Good luck! 


Editor, Industrial Marketing 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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marketing 
research 


‘WHAT’S AVERAGE’? 


AMA study outlines 
market research, 
men behind it 





= Marketing research and its prac- 
titioners have been profiled in detail 
in a 70-page report written by 
Richard D. Crisp and published by 
the American Management Associ- 
ation as Research Study #35. 

Based on a survey of marketing 
research organization and operations 
in a nationwide cross-section of 
manufacturing and service organ- 
izations, the report includes infor- 


mation on: 


@ Reporting relationships 

@ Expenditures for marketing re- 
search 

@ Salaries of marketing research 
executives 

® Use of consulting agencies. 


Much of the report deals with 
the comparative popularity of spe- 
cific marketing research activities 
among the 195 companies who re- 
sponded to the survey. The analysis 
consequently indicates the make-up 
of the marketing research depart- 
ment’s day-to-day activities. 

Also included are examples of the 
actual position descriptions used by 
a number of progressive companies 
for their marketing research heads. 


Major activities . . The survey 

questionnaire included this defini- 

tion: 
“Marketing research ... is the 
systematic, objective and exhaus- 
tive search for and study of the 
facts relevant to any problem in 
the field of marketing. It includes 
the analysis and study of the sales 
methods and policies which can 
most effectively be used. The 
analysis and study of proposed 
new products, sales forecasting, 
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MARKETING RESEARCH DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


(195 companies reporting) 


Per Cent of 
Companies 
Performing 


RESEARCH ON PRODUCTS OR SERVICES 


Customer acceptance of proposed new products 
Comparative studies of competitive products 
Evaluating competitive product developments 
Determining present uses of present products 
Evaluating proposed new products or services 
Market test or test-market activities 
Determining sources of customer dissatisfaction 
Seeking new uses of present products 
Product-line simplification 

Packaging studies 


RESEARCH ON MARKETS 


Competitive position of company products 
Analysis of market size 

Estimating demand for new products 
Sales forecasting 

Determining characteristics of markets 
Analysis of territorial potentials . 
Studying trends in market size 
General business forecasting 

Studying relative market profitability 
Studying economic factors 

Studying shifts in market composition 
Changes in customer-type importance 


RESEARCH ON SALES METHODS AND POLICIES 


Establishing or revising sales territories 
Measuring variations in territorial yield 
Evaluating present sales methods 
Competitive pricing studies 

Analysis of salesmen’s activities 

Price studies 

Appraising proposed sales methods 
Measuring salesmen’s effectiveness 
Distribution cost studies 

Setting sales quotas 

Development of salesmen’s standards 
Sales compensation 

Effectiveness of promotional devices 


RESEARCH ON ADVERTISING 


Advertising effectiveness 

Competitive advertising and selling practices 
Selection of advertising media 

Motivational or qualitative studies 


Source: American Management Assn. Research Study #35 





establishing territorial sales po- 





Research Department Activities” 


tentials—all these fall within the 
area of marketing research “e 

Based on the preceding definition, 
the report indicates that marketing 
research centers around four major 
areas. The table headed “Marketing 


shows what percentage of the re- 
plying companies performs each of 
the 39 respective research activities 
in each of the four major categories. 
Who's boss . . Despite their per- 
sonal preference for an independent 





department, most marketing re- 
search chiefs are part of someone 
else’s department. A whopping 63% 
of the research heads report to a 
sales or marketing top executive. In 
only 11% of the cases did the re- 
search chief report directly to the 
company president. 

In 70% of the companies, market- 
ing research men or departments 
reported to someone of vice-presi- 
dential rank or higher. 

According to the report’s author, 
the “typical” marketing research di- 
rector’s description fits this pattern: 
® He holds a master’s (or at least 
bachelor’s) degree from a leading 
college or university. 

@ He majored in marketing, man- 
agement, and/or economics. 

© He has taught statistics or mar- 
keting research—or, he has an 
equivalent amount of experience, 
gained as a member of the market- 
ing research staff in a large, well- 
organized company. 

@ He hasn’t held his present posi- 
tion very many years. 


How much—for what? . . Mar- 
keting research expenditures ranged 
from a high of 2.1% of company in- 
come to a low of 0.0004%, with the 
median being 0.2%. 

In citing these figures, the report 
points out that there is a certain 
minimum which constitutes the 
basic cost of a marketing research 


department. In small companies the 
sum is a significant percentage of 
total sales. These companies conse- 
quently have the highest percentage 
allocations. 

Salaries of marketing 
chiefs were closely tied to company 
sales volume, with salaries climbing 
as volume went up. Median salary 
for full-time specialists in companies 
with annual sales below $25 million, 
is in the range between $7,000 to 
$9,000. The over-all median for the 
195 reporting companies is $11,000 
to $13,000. 

Expenditures for outside consult- 
ants were found to be higher—both 
as a percentage and in dollars—for 
larger companies. 


research 


On the horizon. . Organized mar- 
keting research departments are five 
times as common today as they were 
before World War II. Industrial 
goods producers are now paying 
higher salaries to their research men 
than they were in 1952. Company 
executive personnel are tending to 
place more reliance on findings and 
recommendations of their marketing 
research specialists. 

These factors, pointed up in the 
survey report, indicate that although 
research has already 
itself a considerably en- 
position in the industrial 
operational hieararchy, 


marketing 
earned 
hanced 
company’s 


it’s still on the move—upward. 8&8 





Impressive . . 
manufacturer, 


High point in annual sales meeting of Deming Co., 
took place when sales vice-president R. F. Weber rose and walked 


Salem, O 


pump 


around room with company’s entire 1959 advertising plan streaming out behind him. 
Here sales representatives hold up giant streamer to illustrate magnitude of company’s 


projected advertising plans. 


xe 
So 


WHY ADVERTISING IN 
THE ACI JOURNAL IS 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


wove 
pr? 


editorial proof 


Technical, factual material serving 
all segments of the fieid 
from the specifying engineer to 
the contracting buying authority. 


concrete 


readership proof | 


Rac 


Made easy by maintaining low 
ratio of advertising to editorial 
pages. Proof: More than 9,000 


article reprints sold each month. 


circulation proof 


ACI Journal circulation has more 
than doubled since 1950... now 
stands at over 10,000 and con- 
stantly growing! 


‘low-cost proof | 


A half-penny per reader keeps 
your message in the ACI Journal 
for one full year. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 

FULL INFORMATION 

JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


10) GAT 
REDFORD STA. 
DETROIT 19, 
MICHIGAN 


CONCRETE 





DMCP ... the first, really aa 
NEW concept in Direct Mail 
in twenty five years! 


marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


ALL THE SALES POWER OF A 
NATIONAL CREATIVE AGENCY! 


ALL THE PERSONAL SERVICE 
OF A LOCAL LETTERSHOP! 


301/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Explains results of proper 
press conference planning 

A description of the techniques involved 


; sia in planning, running and co-ordinating a 
direct mail annually); the ORGAN- . i i 


A bold, fresh approach to direct mail 
programing and production has 
emerged from DMCP’s (Direct Mail, 
Creation, Production) Toledo, Ohio 
headquarters! Its national-yet-local 
service idea is so new, yet so cre- 
atively and economically sound, that 
it has already established offices in 
25 large cities 

Physically, DMCP is a_ national 
network of local, franchised direct- 
mail shops . . . capable of perform- 
ing a responsible, creative job of 
preparing complete mail campaigns. 
Under this unique DMCP franchise 
organization, you benefit from the 
counsel and creativity of a national 
agency, and enjoy the production 
benefits of dealing locally. To ac- 
complish these objectives. DMCP 
has the EXPERIENCE (already 


producing more than $10 million of 


IZATION (a large headquarters staff 
of experienced artists and copy 
writers); and the RESOURCES (a 
growing library of highly successful 
direct mail campaigns) . . . all work- 
ing for you, as part of DMCP’s di- 
rect mail service program for your 
company. 


There’s more too, that is part and 
parcel of every DMCP-produced 
campaign. You will enjoy the bene- 
fits of national! supervision, creation 
and list compilation, originating at 
DMCP’s national headquarters : 
and at the same time, have local 
representation, local direct mail pro- 
duction, and local control of your 
entire program. Remember—-DMCP 
offers you a service that cannot be 
duplicated by any company, any- 
where! 





press meeting is presented in this 20-page 
illustrated booklet. 

Prepared by Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Inc., 185 N. Wabash, Chi- 
sago 1, it documents the publicity received 
by several companies as a result of their 
participation in an “Editors Forum”. 


302/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Buying practices in metal 
castings industries analyzed 

A statistical analysis of the buying prac- 
ices of over 1,000 foundrymen, showing 
the correlation between job function and 
type of metal castings equipment pur 
chased, is presented in this market re- 
search report. 

Released by Foundry, Penton Building, 


Cleveland 13, it includes data on fre- 
quency of sales calls made by suppliers, 
Let ALL the facts about media preferences and contains several 
DMCP ... send for your 

cop) of "“DMCP Associates.” 


copywriting suggestions. 


303/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian mining industry 


evaluated in research report 
An over-all review and forecast of Ca- 


CLIP... MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 


nadian mining production and sales figures 
is detailed in a 24-page report from Ca- 
nadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Que. 

Included is data on new mining areas, 
major mineral deposits and individual 


Please rush me my FREE copy of “DMCP § 


> Associates.” 


} 


Nome__ mine activities for each province. 


DMCP Associates 
1814 Jefferson Ave 
Toledo, Ohio 





ae 
304/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Analyze characteristics of 


gas distribution market 
An evaluation of gas distribution opera- 


Address__ 


| 
| 


ee ee 





tions and expenditures, containing a break- 
ee eee eee ee es es ee ee ee ee eee es 
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down of production processes and equip- 
ment purchases, is presented in brochure 
prepared by American Gas Journal, P.O. 
Box 1589, Dallas 21, Tex. 

Included is an estimate of 1959 expendi- 
tures for both normal operating activities 
and for new facilities. 


305/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Lists industrial plant repair 
and maintenance expenditures 

An analysis of plant maintenance budg- 
ets, including a list of the major repairs 
made annually by industrial plants 
throughout the U.S., is contained in a book- 
let released by Maintenance magazine, | 
River Rd., Cos Cob, Conn. 

Prepared from a study of representative 
industrial manufacturers it also gives name 
and location of plants surveyed, total num- 
ber of employes plus a breakdown of 
maintenance personnel. 


306/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sample kit contains ideas for 
letterhead color and design 

Examples of several unique combina- 
tions of color and design which can be 
used in preparing business letterheads are 
shown in a sample kit prepared by Fox 
River Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. 

The kit contains sample letterheads with 


‘ear-Ue .@-silare 


308/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Folder contains samples of 
specialized sales letters 

A variety of creative layouts for use in 
preparing specialized direct mail sales let- 
ters are shown in a folder prepared by the 
Rylander Co., 216 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, 

Also included are examples of layouts 
for sales bulletins, special offers, promo- 
tional items, etc. 


309/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Issue planning guide for 
shows and conventions 


Show evaluation, cost factors, exhibit 
planning, booth building and staffing and 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


993 


Please send me the following 


© Send for these free selling tools 


sales presentations are outlined in a prac 
tical guide to convention and trade show 
participation. 

Released by Manpower, Inc. 810 N. 
Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 3, the booklet 
contains 100 ideas and suggestions includ- 
ing a check-list of pre-show activities. 


310/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Office copying techniques 
shown in new booklet 
Examples of increased efficiency and 
dollar savings in purchasing, sales, adver- 
tising and administration through the use 
of new copying techniques are described 
in this 16-page illustrated booklet. 
Released by the Eastman Kodak Co. 


* Please print or type information below 





research and media data... 
301 302 303 304 


NAME 








305 306 307 308 


TITLE 








309 


COMPANY 








color introduced in both stock and letter- PRODUCTS SOLD 


head, and offers suggestions for selecting 
an appropriate design. 








ADDRESS 





307/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Marketing channels shown for 
special trades contractors 

Principal buying influences and market- 
ing channels for heating, plumbing and air 
conditioning equipment is described in a 
new market data file. 

Released by Heating, Plumbing & Alr 
Conditioning News, 93 Worth St., New 
York 13, it includes material on contrac- 
tors, dealers, wholesalers and distributors, 
as well as data on the publication. 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond June 15, 1959 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
nentioned on these pages. 





Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS... 
continued from previous page 


Rochester 4, N.Y., it shows a wide variety 
of copying machine functions in all areas 
of industry. 


311/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Color post cards seen 
as sales promotion aid 

Three brochures illustrating the basic 
principles for buying, preparing and using 
color post cards in advertising and public 
relations have been prepared by Dexter 
Press, Inc., West Nyack, N.Y. 

Detailed material is included on select- 
ing stocks, printing processes, determining 
the proper sales message and on mailing 
and distribution 


312/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Equipment and supply purchases 
shown for recreation market 
Expenditures planned on heavy equip- 
ment for new construction, building and 


ground maintenance, are listed in a re- 
port from Recreation Magazine, 8 W. Eighth 
St., New York 11, N.Y. 

Detailing past sales of nearly 52 million 
dollars, the study analyzes future recrea- 
tion budgets and major purchases. 


313/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Study analyzes automation 
market for next five years 

An SIC breakdown of industries showing 
the processes scheduled to become auto- 
mated within the next five years is con- 
tained in this survey report and forecast. 

Compiled by Automation, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, the study also includes 
detailed statistics on product sales, esti- 
mated at 5 billion dollars for 1959. 


314/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Rubber industry market 
analyzed in new booklet 

An evaluation of the marketing potential 
of the rubber industry, showing number of 
companies and plants, rubber consumption 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond June 15, 1959 


and types of products manufactured is pre- 
sented in a booklet released by Rubber 
Age, 101 W. 3lst St., New York, 1. 

Also covered is an outline of the indus- 
try’s annual expenditures in plant and 
equipment expansion over a 10 year pe 
riod, as well as data on manufactures’ 
sales and profits. 


315/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Outlines new standards for 
products sold to builders 

A concise analysis of the ways in which 
sales to the building market will be af- 
fected by new government standards is 
presented in a reprint from Practical Build- 
er, 5 South Wabash, Chicago 3. 

The report outlines changes taking place 
this year in standards set for building ma- 
terials and products, and interprets their 
effect on manufacturers and distributors. 


316/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Release guide to effective 
industrial advertising 

The effects of size, color, length of copy, 
bleed and repetition in obtaining higher 
business publication readership are ex- 
plained in a 20-page research booklet. 

Based on surveys made by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. It documents readership scores 
resulting from different ad techniques. 


317/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Analyzes building construction 
and modernization markets 

Expenditures planned by building own- 
ers and managers for new building con- 
struction and modernization are detailed in 
a research report prepared by Buildings, 
427 Sixth Ave., SE., Cedar Rapids. 

Statistical data presented includes types 
of products, materials and services to be 
used, and the average amounts which will 
be spent for each. 


318/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Directory lists lumber sales 
and production data 

Detailed information on lumber mills, 
fabricating and treating plants is contained 
in the 1959 directory published by the 
West Coast Lumberman’s Associction, 1410 
S.W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 

The 48-page book shows names of key 
personnel, sales offices, mill and fabricat- 
ing facilities and products manufactured 
for approximately 250 mills. 
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10-11... Canadian National Packaging Con- 
ference, King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, 

11-12..Iron & Steel Conference, Instrument 
Society of America, Pittsburgh. 

16-19.. American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Memorial Auditorium, 
Dallas, Tex. 

16-20.. Western Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

23-26 .. Institute of Radio Engineers’ Radio 
Engineering Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

3l- 3..Society of Automotive Engineers— 
National Aeronautical Production 
Forum and Aircraft Engineering 
Display, Commodore, New York 

City. 


April 


1- 3..Gas Appliance Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 

1-12... California International Trade Fair 
& Industrial Exposition, Great 
Western Exhibit Center, Los An- 
geles 

§-10..Atomic Ind 
Fair, Clevelan ublic Auditorium 


Forum—Atom 


“leve 

7- 9.. American Welding Society—Weld- 
ing & Allied Industry Exposition, 
Chicago. 

11-13... Logging & Sawmill Machinery Ex- 
position, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Municipal Auditorium, New 
Orleans. 

13-17... AMA National Packaging Exposi 
tion, International Amphitheatre, 
vhicag 

13-17... Engineered Castings Show, Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's Society, Sher- 

’ 


man & Morrison Hotels, Chicago. 


16-18... Institute of Radio Engineers South- 


a 
Conference & Electronics 
Show, Municipal Audit, Dallas. 


western 


20-21... American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers Conference on Analog & 
Digital Instrumentation, Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. 

20-22... Metal Powder Associ 


ton-Cadillac, Detroit. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


21-23.. American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
New York. 

Association, 


American Trucking 


Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Screw Machine Products 
Association Annual Meeting, Ho- 


] 


tel Roosevelt, New York. 


. Liquefied Petroleum Gas Asso: 
tion, Chicago. 
Institute of Radio Engineers’ Na- 
tional Aeronautical & Navigational 
Electronics Conference, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Dayton, Ohio. 
International Petroleum Exposition 
& Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 
Industrial Heating Equipment As 
sociation, The Homestead, 
Springs, Va. 
Institute of Food Technologists— 
Industrial Exhibits, Philadelphia. 
Design Engineering Conference & 
Show, Convention Hall, Philadel 
phia. 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation—Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exposition, Municipal Audit. 


New Orleans. 


-Armed Forces Communications & 


Electronics Association, Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

- National Plumbing & Heating Expc 
sition Expositic Hall, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

1 Heat & Domestic Cx 
sition, Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Confectionery Industries Exy 

thicago, I 

-American Rocket Society- 
nautical Exposition, Del C 
, Yalif. 

- Material Handling Institute Ex; 

lic Audit 
- National Sales Executiv 
Equipment Fair, Roosevelt 
New Orleans, La. 
22-27... Railway Supply Manufacturers As- 


yonvention Hall, Atlantic 
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CHICAGOANS 
do... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 

Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE~7-0100 
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PREFERRED 


With Men Who Make 


says ROBERT N. LANDO 
President 


Lando Advertising Agency 


“I find Industrial Marketing’s meaty reporting of actual 
marketing experiences and marketing successes invaluable 
in our advertising business. Unlike many of the trade 
journals which are screened before they reach me, I 
personally screen IM first, then recommend flagged portions 
of it for our agency department heads.” 


An honor graduate in journalism from the University of Missouri, 
Mr. Lando started a one-man shop without previous agency 
experience after World War II service in the Air Corps—during which 
he rose from private to major. He now heads a staff of about 40 
members, and his agency has offices in Pittsburgh and Erie. ‘This 
need not be the rough business others would have you believe it is,” 
Mr. Lando says, adding “I love the work—love the pride of 

knowing our recommendations helped a client sell_—love a good 
idea battle.”’ This busy executive also reports he lets off steam 

on the golf course, where he shoots in the 70’s. 


The magazine of selling and adocitiring lo business and andubly 


'NOUSTRiaL MARKETING 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11. ILLINOIS 
630 THIRD AVENUE »- NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


ABC Opa ] Year (13 issues) $3 





READING 


Industrial Advertising 


says G. W. GUTEKUNST 
Vice-President/Sales 
Gardner-Denver Company 


“New methods of marketing industrial products can be 
vitally important when serving such diverse markets 

as mining, construction, petroleum and general industry. We 
find Industrial Marketing plays an important role in keeping 
us informed of new techniques and changing trends.” 


Mr. Gutekunst, a twenty-five year veteran of the heavy equipment 
field, joined the sales department of the Gardner-Denver Company 
straight out of Cornell University. He served in various offices of 
the firm until his appointment as general sales manager. In 1957, 

he was elected vice-president in charge of sales. Since Gardner-Denver 
has plants in such widely-separated cities as Johannesburg and 

Rio de Janeiro, his sales activities have taken him to many 

points of the globe. Among the professional organizations in which 
Mr. Gutekunst is active are the Compressed Air & Gas 

Institute and the Hydraulic Institute. 


says C. R. SIMMONS 
Advertising Manager 
Hooker Chemical Corporation 


“Industrial Marketing does a good job of pre-spotting as well 
as keeping up with the trends in this fast-moving profession 
of ours. I am sometimes surprised at the number of IM 
tearsheets in our files on various subjects which I have 
occasion to refer to now and then. What’s more, I make it a 
point to see that IM is read by all the men in my department.” 


Before entering the chemical industry in 1937 (as assistant 
advertising manager of Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.), 

Mr. Simmons graduated from the University of Michigan and racked 
up a variety of experience in advertising, sales promotion and 

field sales work. He became advertising manager of the 

Hooker Chemical Corp. shortly after the merger of Durez with 
Hooker in 1955. In addition to participation in such professional 
groups as the Society of the Plastics Industry and the 
N.I.A.A.—which he now serves as a national director — Mr. Simmons 
enjoys most spectator sports and has a ‘modest interest” 

in Early American furniture and glass. 








over 80,000 


industrial buyers read 
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Buyers Purchasing Digest’s 
circulation is derived directly 
from Industrial Distributors’ 
prospect lists. It consists of 
more than 80,000 buyers that 
are called on regularly by dis- 
tributor salesmen. 

Repeated surveys prove 
BPD is taken home by 53% of 
its readers for more careful 
study. Average reading time is 
2 hours, 17 minutes per issue. 

The result is greater pene- 
tration for your sales message 
and active reader response. 
Each month, for example, an 
average of 7,778 inquiries 
is received by BPD for more 
information on tools, machines, 
materials, components de- 
scribed in its pages. 

When you advertise in BPD, 
you enjoy the lowest rate per 
thousand of any industrial 
publication directed 100% at 
buying influences. Advertise in 
the next issue! AA-7746 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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= Response to our January Top 
Management Forum question posed 
above was most gratifying. We ran 
answers from four top executives 
that month, and three more in Feb- 
ruary. Surprisingly enough, all had 
tangible ways of measuring adver- 


tising, and here’s another 


= We do not believe in advertising 
for its own sake, nor in advertising 
without clearly defined objectives. 
We do recognize advertising as no 
more or less than one of several ex- 
ceptionally important and powerful 
tools of the overall marketing en- 
deavor. 

It is our basic philosophy that ad- 
vertising conform with four primary 


factors: 


1. It must be directed at sharply de- 
fined and attainable objectives. 


2. It must be planned and produced 
as part of an overall marketing pro- 
gram. 


3. It must be based on accurate 
market data. 

4. It must be coordinated with all 
other selling tools utilized. 


With these four basic factors gov- 
erning our advertising, it becomes a 
relatively simple task to assess the 
value gained from the dollars in- 
vested by comparing results 
achieved to sales objectives and the 
total marketing job. 

The foregoing 
sound somewhat pontifical, but we 
employ many tangible methods for 


statement may 


measuring the effectiveness of our 
advertising as related to established 
tasks assigned to this medium of 
marketing. For the sake of illustra- 
tion, here are a few: 


1. Inquiries. We like inquiries, we 
want them, and we get them. Our 
advertising people not only key in- 
quiries to the publications, but to the 
ads. We use a highly effective meth- 
od of following up inquiries that 


Can you measure 


results from your ads? 


Alex P. Fox 


Vice President 


24-hour 
eliminates paper work in the field. 


permits processing and 


2. Market acceptance. We believe 
one of the best methods of measur- 
ing the effectiveness of our adver- 
tising is to keep a consistent check 
on the acceptance of our products, 
brand recognition and preference in 
the various major markets. We use 
our own surveys, plus those con- 
ducted at regular intervals by lead- 
ing trade publications in the auto- 
motive, agricultural, industrial and 
original equipment markets. 


3. Advertising & editorial reprints. 
Our advertising staff keeps a check 
on the number of advertising re- 
prints requested by our salesmen, 
distributors and wholesalers. 


4. Direct mail. We are extensive 
users of this medium, using lists 
with as many as 12,000 names. Each 
mailing includes a reply card which 
gives us a valuable means of meas- 
uring buyer interest and product ac- 
ceptance created by advertising plus 
the direct mail contact. 


S. New product publicity. Our ad- 
vertising staff keeps a file of all 
publicity clippings and a record of 
inquiries they bring related to the 
publication in which the releases 
appeared. This provides a further 
check on how well we are getting 
across with our product message to 
various types of buying influences. 


6. National awards. This may con- 
stitute an indirect form of “meas- 
urement”; however, our advertising 
has won 13 national awards in the 
past five years alone, and we con- 





sider this important as proof that 
what and how we are doing it is on 
the right track, as judged by ex- 
perts. 

There are, of course, many other 
forms of “measurement” which we 
employ, such as checking on usage 
of catalogs, point-of-purchase mate- 
rial, inquiries from trade shows, spe- 
cial reports from our advertising 
dept. on activities of particular in- 
terest and, of course, the cost rela- 
tionship of advertising to sales. 

The purpose of these various 
forms of “measurement” is not only 
to get past the “we think we’re 
doing well” stage, but to make sure 
that every advertising dollar works 
hard and, what is more important, 
works in close teamwork with every 
other sales dollar. 

We are not nearly so concerned in 
finding out where we’ve been, but 
where we're going and how to get 
there. Consistent, practical measure- 
ment of the effectiveness of our ad- 
vertising helps us materially to do 
just that. * 


FORUM .. 


continued from p. 108 


5. Does he have a selling organiza- 
tion—or is merely a delivery agent? 
6. Does he utilize modern sales 
controls? 

7. Does he have a_ well-trained, 
properly supervised sales force? 

8. What is his distribution effec- 
tiveness, in size and depth? 

9. Does he make effective use of 
promotional aids? 

10. Does he have adequate mer- 
chandising and delivery service? 


At a recent regional industrial 
distributors convention, emphasis 
was placed on the need for indus- 
trial distributors to install modern 
cost accounting systems. Only 
through the use of such systems can 
the distributor secure accurate in- 
formation on the profit—or lack of 
it—on the various lines handled. 
This information will enable the dis- 
tributor to concentrate his efforts on 
the maximum profit lines. 

Many progressive industrial dis- 
tributors have already installed cost 
accounting systems and have found 
them invaluable. This is of real im- 
portance to the industrial supply 
industry. * 








On right: C. W. Mcintosh 
Consulting Petroleum Engineer 
Earlougher Engineering 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


"T have been in water flood 

work for approximately 28 

years. The last 14 years have 

been spent with Earlougher 

JOURNAL helenae and my duties 
0) 3 have been to design and su- 
pervise the installation of 

PETROLEUM a number of secondary recov- 


ery projects. 
Y 
TECHNOLOG "There are numerous publi- 


cations on the market today dealing with 
secondary recovery and when one's read- 
ing time is limited, it becomes necessary 
to classify reading material as to its 
application to a particular field. 


"PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY is one of my 
favorite journals principally because 
it helps me tie in new developments in 
water flood technique with actual field 
practices." 


petroleum engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., Fidelity Union Building, Dallas 1, Texas 





LOCAL COLOR 
Sells 


cou MINING 


Pete Jasik of Coal Mining 
unquestionably knows more 
coal operators by their first 
names than any other. trade 

‘paper editor. He should, for 
he’s spent the last 25 years in 
the field gathering information 
on the latest in methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

It’s not hard to understand, 
therefore, that Coal Mining 
possesses a “local color” that 
commands enthusiastic reader- 
ship. And, this same 
“local color’? can mean 
the success of your ad- 
vertising program. 


Write today for circulation 
facts and figures. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


erving the coal industry since 1898 


gn ais 
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FOR THE RECORD 
continued from p. 158 


Here are the new developments 
in the business paper field 


Jobber Product News & Jobber News. . 
is new name of Jobber Product 
News, a property of Stanley Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. Purpose is to 
reflect that the publication covers 
general as well as new product news. 


Construction Equipment . . a property 
of Conover-Mast Publications, New 
York, will adopt the standard-size 
format beginning with the April is- 
sue. It has been 10% inches wide. 
Industrial Research . . is name of new 
quarterly introduced last January 
by Scientific Research Publishing 
Co., Chicago. The “management 
magazine of technical progress” has 
a circulation of 25,000 industrial ex- 


ecutives. 


Gulf Publishing Co. . . has moved its 
Chicago headquarters to 6039 N 
Cicero Ave. Telephone: AVenue 2- 
4333. 


Journal of Chemical & Engineering Data 
. is name of new quarterly intro- 
duced last January by the American 
Chemical Society, New York. The 
journal is designed “to collect under 
one cover the fundamental chem- 
ical information that would other- 
wise appear scattered through the 
Society’s monthly Industrial & En- 
gineering Chemistry.” 
Air Engineering . . is name of month- 
ly to be introduced this April by 
Business News Publishing Co., De- 
troit. Its content will be devoted 
to air pollution control, air moving 
and air conditioning engineering. 
Editor is Eugene A. Sloane, a for- 
mer associate editor of Domestic 
Engineering. Alfred Chadburn, Jr., 
formerly advertising manager of 
Refrigerating Engineering, is ad 


manager. 


American Aviation . 
name to Airlift this April, and will 
shift from a bi-weekly to a monthly 


- will change its 


publication schedule. Also, its 45,- 
000 controlled circulation will be 


changed to 25,000 paid. A property 
of American Aviation Publications, 
Washington, D.C., Airlift will devote 
itself to airlines and air services of 
all kinds and descriptions. 

Plans & Projects . . will begin publi- 
cation with a March/April issue. 
A property of Blake-Jordan Enter- 
prises, New York, the magazine will 
be edited for and directed to “mem- 
bers of a new, creative professional 
activity engaged in urban and re- 
gional improvement and develop- 
ment.” 


Metal Forming & Fabricating . . has 
been purchased by Metal Working 
Publishing Corp., Boston, from 
Watson Publications, Chicago. 


Recent promotions . . Ray Sietsema, 
from New York-Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager, to research director, 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. .. . Charles A. S. Heinle, gen- 
eral manager and editor-in-chief of 
the book division, and John H. 
Kofron, research director, elected to 
membership on the board of Chilton 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa... . 

James T. Hauptli, from Philadel- 


phia district manager of Electronics, 





Bulova precision helps to solve 
today's most challenging probiems 


Buys 


A first . . Bulova Watch Co. kicked off 
its new industrial campaign with this ad 
which ran in business Week, Fortune, Air 
Force, Astronautics, Aviation Week, 
Electronic News, Missiles & Rockets, 
Ordnance, Scientific American, Signal 
and Space Aeronautics. Ad explains how 
Bulova precision helps meet the grow- 
ing challenges of miniaturization. Agen- 
cy is Duncan-Brooks, Garden City, N.Y. 





to district manager of the same area 
for Business Week, both properties 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York ...C. A. Larson & As- 
sociates, New York, and Murray 
Bothwell, Pasadena, Cal., named 
advertising representatives for Ag- 
ricultural Equipment Dealer, Chi- 
cago... 

Whaley-Simpson Co., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, named adver- 
tising representative for Air Condi- 
tioning, Heating & Ventilating, pub- 
lished by Industrial Press, New 
York ... James D. Leonard, form- 
erly sales promotion director of a 
number of Fawcett publications, to 
promotion manager of Engineering 
News-Record, a property of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York... 

Peter O. Johnson, from space 
salesman with Howard Publishing 
Co., to Chicago district manager of 
Materials in Design Engineering, a 
property of Reinhold Publishing 








& 


AMERICAN 


eramic 


SOCIETY 
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with 


CERAMIC BULLETIN. 


Ist, there’s the big . . . really big Ceramic Field that 
has a gross volume of six billion dollars a year! It’s 
an industry that’s one of the giants of our economy 

.. one that buys a tremendous variety of items from 
stationery to heavy machinery and raw materials. If 
you’ve got something to sell to industry, take another 
look at Ceramics. You may be over-looking a vast 
potential. 


One-Two 


Corp., New York... 

John Adams has retired after 25 
years of selling for Time Inc., and 
has accepted special representative 
duties with Industrial Design, a 
property of Whitney Publications, 
New York .. . John M. Krom, from 
Chicago sales staff to western sales 
manager of Dun’s Review & Mod- 
ern Industry, a Dun & Bradstreet 
Publication, New York .. . 

John D. Murray, former mid- 
western sales manager of Printers’ 
Ink, to advertising staff of Nations’ 
Business, New York . . . Frank P. 
Bell, business manager of Electrical 
South, and A. F. Roberts, business 
manager of Southern Automotive 
Journal, elected vice-presidents of 
W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., publisher of the two 
Magazines... 

Victor Erickson, formerly art di- 
rector of Palma-Knapp Associates, 
named editorial art director of 
Hitchcock Publishing Co., Wheaton, 
Ill. . . . Carl J. Coash, Jr., formerly 
New York district manager, ap- 
pointed to New York-New England 
sales staff of Food Engineering, a 
property of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York. He succeeds 
Paul T. Fegley, who has moved to 
the Cleveland territory for Elec- 
tronics and Nucleonics, also Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications .. . 


Continued on page 172 


2nd, there’s the BULLETIN . . . the industry’s own 
publication. As official organ of the American Ce- 
ramic Society, the BULLETIN will place your mes- 
sage before the man you want regardless of what you 
sell. That’s because the BULLETIN is read by men in 
every branch and at every level . . . the same men 
you see in person at any of the 100 meetings spon- 
sored by the Society each year. 


Write today for the "Scope and Size of Ceramic Production in 
the United States". This free booklet will 


open your eyes to this tremendous, grow- 


ing, buying industry. 


THE AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIETY 


4053 N. High Street, Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 











PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


712 Federal Street, Chicago 5— Phone HArrison 7-3732 


ELECTROTYPES « NICKELTYPES * PACOTYPES « STEREOTYPES - MATS - R. O. P. 
COLOR MATS + THERMOSETTING MAT PATTERNS «+ PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 


Where do you get BETTER SERVICE than at P& A? 
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Sell the complete buying team 
with Croplife’s Production Edition 


Management and production 
men call the shots on what to 
buy and who to buy it from in 
the fast-changing argicultural 
chemicals field. That’s why 
Croplife has come up with this 


It’s edited exclusively for 
production and management 
men, circulated exclusively to 
them (about 8,500, every one 
named and validated). This 
new, added circulation costs 
you nothing extra, and it gives 
your advertising deeper pene- 
tration to the complete buying 
team. 


Croplife 


the weekly newspaper of the 
agricultural chemicals industry 


Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. . . business journalists 
since 1873 


Kansas City 
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Electromechanical Design, a prop- 
erty of Benwill Publishing Corp., 
West Newton, Mass., has raised its 
base circulation guarantee from 
22,000 to 24,000. No rate increase is 
contemplated at this time ... Jim 
Mayes, formerly oil editor of Ava- 
lanche-Journal, named Tulsa dis- 
trict editor of Petroleum Week, a 
property of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., New York... 

George A. Young, formerly De- 
troit manager of “Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory,’ appointed 
assistant research director of all 
Conover-Mast (New York) publi- 
cations Contractor, twice- 
monthly news tabloid in the plumb- 
ing, heating and air conditioning 
field, has raised its circulation guar- 
antee 5,000 to 28,700. It is a property 
of Walther Publishing Associates, 
New York... 

Pest Control, trade journal for the 
urban/industrial pest control indus- 
try, has formed a reader service de- 
partment to service reader inquiries. 
It is published by Trade Magazines, 
Cleveland . . . Norman Peach has 
been promoted from assistant to 
associate editor of Power, a property 
of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York... 

James E. Elliott has been ap- 
pointed editorial director of Uni- 
graphic Corp., Detroit, publisher of 
Printing Monthly, MetroDE, and 
Audecibel. He formerly operated his 
own advertising and public relations 
service . . . Douglas Horst, former- 
ly with the Detroit sales staff, has 
been appointed New York-Phila- 
delphia district manager of Hitch- 
cock Publishing Co., Wheaton, Ill... . 

Electronic Design, a property of 
Hayden Publishing Co., New York, 
is now accepting catalog inserts of 
from eight to 32 pages for binding 
into the center Binding 
charges will be waived, as will the 
usual center position charge of $150, 
for such catalog units over eight 
pages Industrial Publishing 
Corp., Cleveland, is accepting in- 
serts for those copies of any of its 
11 publications reaching the 11 west- 
. Raymond Coombes, 

Mechanization, Inc., 
D.C., has been ap- 


spread. 


ern states. . 
executive vp, 
Washington, 


pointed chairman of National Busi- 
ness Publications Committee on 
Constitutions and By-Laws. 


Booklet outlines Canada’s 
highway expansion program 


= A 12-page illustrated analysis of 
Canada’s present and future high- 
way expansion is available from 
Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, 
Ill. 

Titled “Better Roads for a Great- 
er Canada,” the booklet covers each 
province separately. Write to Dept. 
CMA of the company’s advertising 
division. 


Weimer new advertising and pr 
director of Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


= William F. Weimer has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of pub- 
lic relations and advertising direc- 
tor of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mr. Weimer was ad manager of 
Rockwell’s Meter and Valve, Mu- 
nicipal and Utilities, and Register 
Divisions. He was also in charge of 
corporate advertising. He is now re- 
sponsible for all public relations 
operations in addition to his adver- 
tising functions. Mr. Weimer joined 
Rockwell in 1936. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh NIAA chap- 
ter and is a member of the ANA. 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Co. 
changes name, keeps trademark 


= The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., has celebrated its 
50th anniversary by changing its 
name to FWD Corp. 

The name was changed in order 
to avoid the misleading connotations 
of the old name, according to FWD 
president Maurice E. Ash. FWD has 
not made an auto since 1912, and 
now makes many types of vehicles 
in addition to four wheel drive. 


Lints named ad manager of 
Fischer & Porter Co. 


® Ronald V. Lints has been pro- 
moted from assistant to advertising 
manager of Fischer & Porter Co., 
Hatboro, Pa., maker of process in- 
strumentation, flowmeters, chlorina- 
tion and automation equipment and 
glass products. 





Daystrom combines sales, ad 
units of three divisions 


= Daystrom, Inc., Newark, N.J., has 
integrated the sales and advertising 
organizations of three divisions: 
Weston Instruments, Newark; Day- 
strom-Weston Industrial, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.; and Industrial 
Gauges, West Englewood, N.J. 

Wilbert H. Steinkamp, former 
sales vice-president of Weston In- 
struments, will control sales, adver- 
tising, promotion, application engi- 
neering, market research and sales 
training for the three divisions as 
marketing vice-president. 

The new organization, called the 


IM GALLERY. 


C. H. Brower: BBDO’s new head once 
told he wasn’t cut out for an agency 


= Back around 1925, when Charles 
H. Brower was teaching at Bound 
Brook (New Jersey) High School 
and coaching the school’s basket- 
ball team, he probably hadn’t even 
a sneaking suspicion that in 1957 
he would be elected president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 

The ex-school teacher, who 
served as BBDO’s executive vice- 
president and general manager be- 
fore his recent election as president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, was born in Asbury Park, 
N. J. He graduated from Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., 
as an English major. The teaching 
and basketball coaching followed 


Daystrom-Weston Division, will 
“provide maximum selling effective- 
ness by coordinating the marketing 
forces of the three units which have 


common market interests.” 


DeLay succeeds Burdge as 
president of DMAA 


= Robert F. DeLay has succeeded 
Arthur E. Burdge as president of 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn. Mr. 
DeLay was formerly manager of 
public relations and account man- 
ager of Waldie & Briggs, Chicago 
agency. 

Mr. DeLay was a major in the 


Continued on page 174 


- Names and faces in the news 


his graduation. He tried to get into 
the old George Batten Co. and was 
promptly turned down, he relates, 
by three separate group heads. 
“One of them told me I wasn’t cut 
out for this business,” 

He kept trying, however, 
while taking a _bread-and-butter 
job as an an automobile accident 
claim adjuster, and in 1928 his 
persistence paid off when _ the 
George Batten Co. hired him as a 
copywriter. That was just before 
the agency merged with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn to become 
BBDO. He was elected a _ vice- 
president in 1940, an executive vice- 
president in 1946 and general man- 
ager in April, 1957. Long head of 
the agency’s creative services, he 
has been acting as chief executive 
officer since his election as general 
manager. 

Mr. Brower is a life trustee of 
Rutgers and a trustee of the New 
Jersey Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. From 1945 to 1948 
he served as a member of the board 
of education in Westfield, N.J., 
where he and Mrs. make 
their home. The Browers have two 
sons and a daughter. 

One added laurel from Mr. Brow- 
er’s basketball coaching days might 
have gone unnoticed if he hadn't 
pointed it out. Under his leadership, 
his team won the county champion- 
ship, although he himself admits 
he never played the game in his 
life. € 


he confesses. 
mean- 


Brower 


Reach a New Market 
in a Big Way! 


Farm Store Merchandising—a 
relative newcomer to the Miller 
Publishing Company family—has 
a success story that reads two 
ways: 


. Its warm reception by over 
30,000 farm store owners... 
men who have found its modern 
merchandising and profit-mak- 
ing ideas a real help in setting 
their own buying, selling and 
management plans. 


. Its endorsement by “‘blue chip” 
advertisers—over 50 of them— 
who are running continuing 
campaigns in Farm Store 
Merchandising. They have dis- 
covered that the farm store is 
an important outlet for their 
products . . . in many cases a 
big new market. 
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published exclusively for farm 
store managers. Write: 


The Miller Publishing Company 
1 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 


. business journalists 
since 1873 


New York 


Chicago Kansas City 
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In the electronic market— 


The strongest link in your 
1959 selling program will 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
JUNE DIRECTORY AND 
ALL-REFERENCE ISSUE 


Look at it this way. The com- 
parisons a buyer makes when he goes 
to the catalog ads in his product di- 
rectory are often decisive. They can 
make or break all your previous sell- 
ing efforts. 

In 1959 one directory will go into 
the hands of more potential buyers 
in the electronic manufacturing mar- 
ket than any other. That is ELEC. 
TRONIC INDUSTRIES’ JUNE DI- 
RECTORY. 

It has by far the largest O.E.M. 
circulation. And it has more sub- 
scribers in the United States than 
any commercially published direc- 
tory in its field 

During the 12 months starting 
June 1959, a catalog type ad in the 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES direc- 
tory could again and again be the 
pay-off point for interest you have 
stimulated by direct mail, sales calls, 
publicity, and regular advertising. 


SO PLAN NOW FOR A 
SPREAD, AN INSERT, OR 
MULTIPLE PAGES IN ELEC 
TRONIC INDUSTRIES JUNE 
DIRECTORY AND ALL REF- 
ERENCE ISSUE 

The only electronic industry di- 


rectory combined with a major 


e : 
compilation of engineers refer- 


ence data. 


Phe most complete product guide 
in its field, listing the manufac- 
turers of over 2,600 different 
classes of electronic produc ts. 


Easiest-to-use product break- 
downs, based on the Electronic 
Industries Classification. (EIC 


code). 
More than 100 pages of year- 
round technical reference data. 
CLOSING DATE 
FOR INSERTION ORDERS 
AND PLATES 
MAY Ist, 1959 


ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Army during World War II, and 
later was advertising manager of 
Victor Animatograph Corp., Daven- 
port, Ia.; advertising manager of 
American Air Filter Co., Moline, 
Ill.; and vp of Burnett & Logan, 
Chicago, before joining Waldie & 
Briggs in 1957. He has served as a 
member of the DMAA board of 
governors, and is a former director 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Assn. 

DMAA, now in its 42nd year, has 
about 2,000 members in the U.S. 
and Canada, representing national 
advertisers, suppliers and creators 
of direct mail. The estimated total 
dollar volume of direct mail adver- 
tising in 1958 was $1.8 billion. 


Lawrence G. Chait elected to 
SPEA board of directors 


s Lawrence G. Chait, president of 
the New York direct mail consulting 


IM GALLERY 


John E. Sly: Two wars didn’t 
impede advertising career 


# John E. Sly, president of Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers (the Phila- 
delphia chapter of NIAA), and staff 
counselor in advertising for E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has carved for him- 
self an impressive advertising career 


firm of the same name, has been 
elected to the board of the Sales 
Promotion Executives Association. 
Mr. Chait is a former president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Assn. 
and of the Hundred Million Club 
of New York, and is a former 
director of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America. He will continue 
in his post as chairman of SPEA’s 
National Publicity Committee. 


Kernahan to head industrial 
advertising for Gulf Oil 


= W. C. Kernahan has been ap- 
pointed manager of direct adver- 
tising for Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. He is responsible for plan- 
ning and executing all direct ad- 
vertising for Gulf products sold to 
industrial companies. 

Mr. Kernahan joined Gulf in 
1940 as a copy writer in the adver- 
tising and sales promotion depart- 
ment. In 1944 he was promoted to 
administrative assistant in the de- 
partment, and served in that ca- 
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in spite of two interruptions for 
military service. 

His graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1938 was followed by 
World War II service in the US. 
Navy and a period as assistant ad- 
vertising director of Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, Va. He 
joined DuPont in 1946 and, after 
two years as senior advertising as- 
sistant in the Agricultural Promo- 
tion Div., he was named assistant 
advertising manager for the com- 
pany’s anti-freeze products. 

In 1950 he went back into the 
Navy and served in the Korean con- 
flict. In 1953 he returned to DuPont 
as advertising manager for the 
photo products department and four 
years later was appointed staff 
counselor for the fabrics and fin- 
ishes department. In his present ca- 
pacity as staff counselor he is con- 
nected with the electrochemicals 
department. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Sly is 
active in professional and civic or- 
ganizations. Mr. Sly and his wife 
have two children. © 





pacity until 1949, when he was 
named supervisor of direct copy and 
layout advertising for divisional 
sales. 

He was appointed to his most re- 
cent position of direct copy and lay- 
out supervisor for the entire de- 
partment in 1954. 


Kudner names Gerald Pickman | is a priceless ingredient of advertising 
marketing, research director 

agency service .. . time measured b 

= Gerald Pickman has been named siti y 


marketing and research director of deadlines. The finest photoengravings 
Kudner Agency, New York. 

Mr. Pickman formerly was execu- 
tive assistant to the vice-president | tions and client complaints. Many 
of Wilding-Henderson, Detroit, spe- | : 
cializing in management and mar- | leading agencies from coast to coast 
keting analysis. 


save agency time by reducing correc- 


save time by having engravings and 


gravure positives made at C M & H 
CORRECTION 





On page 152 of the December 
IM, Louis H. Brendel was er- 
roneously reported to have left 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., 
New York, for a post on the 
editorial board of Industrial | , 3 
Supplier & Distributor News. | fonuricae fintat F hate-lug taving T lant 


COLLINS, MILLER & 
333 WEST LA 





Mr. Brendel will continue as zs , en, 
board member, merchandising 
manager and account manager 
for Chirurg. He will, however, ee ’ ’ 
contribute a monthly column ~~ here S where hospitals 
and serve as a consultant to | (f | 
Industrial Supplier & Dis- | 4 compare and select 
tributor News, a property of i} / 
Ames Publishing Co., Phila- 


delphia . be sure your catalog 

| is on file to help them 
Kilgore succeeds Gray as | 
president, Gray & Kilgore | choose your product 


s Robert E. Kilgore, has succeeded 
Charles M. Gray as president of 
Gray & Kilgore, Detroit advertising | HospitaL PurcuasinG Fite, since 1919, 
agency. Mr. Gray has moved up to | has been the standard product finding source in the hospital 
chairman of the board and will con- | market assures economical and complete distribution — of 
. . . 5 —— your catalog of hospital products to those who make buying 
tinue to be active in the agency's decisions—plus 94+% retention up to the point of purchase. 
management. Less in nite, cost and far more effective than individual catalog 
Kilgore joined Charles M. Gray | distribution. Ask for proof of retention and proof of use. The 
& Associates as an account execu- | 1960 Edition is now in preparation—plan to file your catalog 
. : * here to serve throughout next year. Catalog reservations close 
tive in 1906. The agency was in- summer 1959. Write NOW for catalog filing prices and market 
corporated in 1953 and Kilgore be- data. 
came vice-president, secretary and 


director. Late in 1954 the agency's | | 2 service of 

name was changed to Gray & Kil- | | i HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 
gore and Mr. Kilgore became ex- | | Purchasing Files, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
executive vice-president. He is 36 | 

















id Conronarion Exclusive Sales Representative: The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc. 
years old. 
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“Your newspaper gives best pos- 
sible coverage of the building 


industry in this area,” 
says William E. Welch, manager, Western 
Division, Timber Structures, Inc. 

Our sales manager and many executives 
read your paper regularly. We are looking 
for bid notices, for the results of bid open- 
ings, for notification of architects’ and en- 
gineering contracts. 

"We feel the Portland Daily Journal of 
Commerce does an excellent job in com- 
parison to similar papers.” 


People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
® General Contractors ® Manufacturers 
®@ Sub-Contractors ® Attorneys 
® Building Material Dealers ©@ Logging, Lumber Firms 
® Architects, Engineers ®@ Financial Firms 


Daily Jesseal-of€ommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


SLIDE FILMS 
MOTION PICTURES 


e 
As clear an economy 
as your telephone 
e 
Write for our booklet, 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


HEAIG 


and 
H®Ace a B= EENRODN 
ENG. 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 


15 Kast Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
TR 3-0283 
“ 

131 North Ludlow Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
BA 3-9321 


‘hp ——— 
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‘World Oil’ names Kliewer 
editorial director 


s Gulf Publishing Co., Houston, 
Tex., has named Donald E. Kliewer 
World Oil. He 
moves up from editor to succeed 
Warren L. Baker, 
pointed executive vp of the Ameri- 


of Oilwell Drilling Con- 


editorial director of 
who has been ap- 


can Assn. 
tractors. 
Mr. Kliewer 
Oil staff in 1951, 
tional editor for six years prior to 


World 


and was interna- 


joined the 


becoming editor. 


Fulton, Morrissey president, 
John Maynard, is dead at 44 


s John G. Maynard, 
of Fulton, Morrissey Co., 
died suddenly Feb. 1 


president 

Chicago 
agency, in his 
home. 

Born in Canada, Mr. Maynard 
worked for a small Toronto print- 
ing company as a salesman for a 
short time before joining Canadian 
Gypsum Co. Ltd., Toronto, as ad- 
vertising manager. He was 20 at 
the time. 

Two years later, he moved to the 
U.S. Gypsum Co., 
as advertising manager. He worked 
for U.S. Gypsum for 


was’ merchandising 


parent company, 


15 years and 
manager of 
products promotion when he bought 
controlling interest in Fulton, Mor- 
rissey. 

Mr. Maynard joined the agency 
on Jan. 1, 1951, 
board chairman. 


as president and 


Maatman succeeds Meconis as 
ad manager of Rapids-Standard 


® Kenneth B. Maatman has suc- 
ceeded Claude V. Meconis as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of Rapids-Standard Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 
handling equipment. 


maker of materials 


Mr. Meconis resigned to accept 
position with Litton In- 
Beverly Hills, Cal., elec- 
tronics equipment manufacturer. 

Mr. Maatman returns to Rapids- 
Standard after two years as vice- 
president of Ace-Hi Displays Co., 
also of Grand Rapids. 


a similar 
dustries, 


| a 


DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 


Multigraphing °¢ Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing ° 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 

Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Leer Sip re 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Ibu. WABASH 2-8655 


“i 

oa 
<= —— 5 eee, 
QUANTITY PHOTOS SELL ANYTHING... ANYWHERE! 
QUANTITY PHOTO CO., 119 W. HUBBARD ST. CHG. 10 


Write for FREE photo packet 


= 





Information services head at 
Westinghouse wins top award 


= Dale McFeatters, vice-president 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s in- 
formation services department, has 
received his company’s highest 
award. 

According to Westinghouse presi- 
dent Mark W. Cresap Jr., the West- 
inghouse Order of Merit was 
awarded to Mr. McFeatters “for his 
effective direction of the company’s 
communications to its numerous 


IM’ GALLERY 


William C. Copp: He discovered 
his selling powers at age 15 


# William C. Copp likes to watch 
people do a double take when he 
tells them: “I’m Will Copp, pub- 
lisher of Law & Order.” 

The head of William C. Copp & 
Associates, New York, has been 
putting out this publication for po- 
lice chiefs since 1953. Another busi- 
ness paper, Mayor & Manager, has 
recently been added to the Copp 
enterprises. 

Mr. Copp is also national adver- 
tising manager for Proceedings of 
the IRE and Signal, official pub- 
lications, respectively, of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers and the 
Armed Forces Communications & 
Electronics Association. In these ca- 
pacities he also doubles as exhibit 
manager of the IRE’s shows held in 
New York, and the Armed Forces 
Communications & Electronics As- 


publics, both external and internal, 
and for his many contributions to 
management councils, particularly 
in the area of employe relations...” 


Arcos names Snyder to head 
new marketing department 


= Arcos Corp., Philadelphia maker 
of welding rods and electrodes, has 
established a new marketing de- 
partment and has promoted H. E. 
Snyder from advertising manager 
to marketing director. 
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sociation shows in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Copp began “finding himself” 
as a salesman when, at the some- 
what tender age of 15, he composed 
a direct mail letter for his mother’s 
summer music school in Boston, 
which garnered $4,000 worth of tui- 
tions from teachers. (To find out 
what he had done right, he took the 
letter to Boston University some 
years later, found out from the ex- 
perts that, aside from 11 typograph- 
ical errors, the letter contained most 
of the fundamentals of good direct 
mail selling.) 

Six years of night classes in ad- 
vertising and selling earned him a 
bachelor of business administration 
degree—cum laude. After gradua- 
tion, he became sales correspondent 
for the old Hunting & Fishing Mag- 
azine. Promoted to sales manager, 
he doubled the magazine’s billings 
in two and one-half years. He sold 
advertising and promoted circula- 
tion for the Institute of Physics 
magazines, erasing the _ institute’s 
publishing deficit in 22 months. He 
also served as publishers repre- 
sentative with Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 

Mr. Copp is president of the As- 
sociation of Publishers Representa- 
tives, treasurer of the Exposition 
Management Association and an as- 
sociate member of the Exhibitors 
Advisory Council and the New York 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Copp live in West- 
port, Conn. He has a married 
daughter and recently became a 
grandfather. + 


if you really 


KNOW 
GAS DISTRIBUTION 


all the way! 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOX 1589 ¢« DALLAS 





What do you know about 
cotton gins and 
oilseed processing mills? 


THIS IS A MARKET 

that covers all cotton areas from California 
to the Carolinas, plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt 


THIS IS A FIELD 

that represents a huge potential market for 
Industrial Machinery © Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing Equipment 
Materials Handling and Transmission Machin- 
ery © Solvents ¢ Bags @ Insecticides 
© Scales ¢ Lubricants and hundreds of 
other industrial items 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 

In round numbers—7,000, which includes 
cotton gins; cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 

“The Press” has served this market since 
1899, and offers you complete coverage, with 
a solid reader acceptance based on 60 years 
of accurate, responsible reporting. 


Write for circulation figures, rates, and 
brochures giving additional market data. 


The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press 


3116 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 








Serving this Great 


Prosporung Area 


for 25 years 
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continued from p. 177 


Also, John K. Light, formerly a 
member of the sales staff, was 
named marketing services manager 
of the department. 


Seaman, ‘Rubber World’ editor, 
appointed general manager 


= Robert Seaman, editor of Rubber 
World, has taken on additional du- 


IM GALLERY 


Jack Rittenhouse: Marsteller vp 
was once an amateur magician 


# When Jack Rittenhouse became 
a vice-president of Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed in Oc- 
tober, 1957, he had already had 20 
years’ experience in half a dozen 
agencies (including two of his own). 


ties as general manager of that pub- 
lication—a property of Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp., New York. 

Also, Robert L. Miller, eastern 
sales manager, has been appointed 
advertising sales manager. 


Con Diesel names Ford to 
supervise public relations 


# James A. Ford, formerly adver- 
tising manager for Ampex Corp., 
Redwood City, Cal., has been named 
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lish teacher, but somehow ended up 
doing just about everything else 
instead. 

In 1937 he entered the agency 
business and within two years had 
formed his own one-man agency. 
He later worked with Theo. M. 
Martin Agency and L. C. Neilsen 
Advertising, both in Huntington 
Park, Cal. In 1946 he became a 
technical writer and account execu- 
tive for Darwin H. Clark Co., Los 
Angeles, and from 1952 to 1957 was 
president of his own agency, Rit- 
tenhouse & Co., Houston, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rittenhouse reside 
in Houston, where he has been a 
vice-president of Marsteller, Rick- 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed since Ritten- 
house & Co. merged with MRGR 
last October. 

Mr. Rittenhouse’s hobbies are as 
diverse as his professional career. 
He collects books on the Southwest 
and on American industrial history, 
particularly the petroleum indus- 
try. He has a private printing shop 


@ CONSTRUCTION NEWS tl con . . ‘ . . ° 
cara ago a beth Rigg A se Just previous to entering the in which he is assembling early 
ippi Valle It is mor t publica . ranqe ieee ” ‘ . a eee a . ; ; 
mo Be a B geotam agency business in 1937, Mr. Ritten- American printing equipment in 

house, then not long out of college, order to reconstruct a complete, 
: had already tried his hand as a authentic printshop of the 1880's. 
ut loca " 
try). Its PUBLIC WORKS ISSUE, pub newspaper reporter, bookstore clerk He collects fonts of authentic old- 
lished bi-weekly which accepts sdves | ? ‘i " : a 
tising, is their source of news about the and doorman in a New York fashioned American type and is in- 
lates 1 equipment and supplies ss ‘ ° 
et ee ee _ theater. He had worked in the ad- terested in American archaeology. 
Because of its value to subscribers, its srartioat mer — m a . 1A. 
louie Gaenedde sia mumvel aaiities sueae- vertising department of a New York An authority on horse-drawn ve 
er, advertisers can depend upon CON- ; ay . P : : >t 
STRUCTION NEWS as. ther NEWS. | | book publisher, sold peanuts in hicles, he has written a book on that 
paper, e00. go ey their vane = Madison Square Garden, worked subject, plus books and articles on 
whereabouts c — many ave use ‘wr 5 . # 
these pages continuously FOR YEARS! as an amateur magician and, for various aspects of industrial Amer- 
7 one summer, joined a carnival. ica. He has won over 40 regional 
Construction News He was born in Kalamazoo, Mich. and national awards for design and 
The stint as a magician was one of effectiveness of house organs, and 
An Associated Construction Publication ‘ d : i 
a ea ae the means by which he worked his was the first man in Texas to win 
’ . . ° e ° 
way through Indiana State Teachers a Direct Mail Association “Best of 

College in Terre Haute. He had in- Industry” award (an honor he re- 

tended becoming a high school Eng- ceived three times). = 


on which they depend for leads each 
week. It is their source of local bid 
news, local contracts and awards (as well 
is news at 1 people in the indus 


‘a 





Send for our honest findings. The figures are 
straight from the horse’s mouth; not guesstimates 
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PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


Story Boord Pod 


” 
“STORYBOARD” PAD 
The pad that has big 5 x 7 i 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray | 
background. 
2.50 


No. 72C—Pad Size 14x17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


Tomkins TELEPAD 
Most popular TV visual pad 
with 2x4" video and 4 
audio panels on gray back- \ 
3.50 








ground. Each panel perfo- 
rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 

(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8x 18” 

(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


FREE SAMPLES 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Write on your letter- 

head for 200-page = 

log of art supplies. 

Encyclopedia of Anish] ARTisr, 
aera 


Materials’* 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36, 


Ist CLASS POSTAGE for 
3rd CLASS RECEPTION / 


@ Retain the dignity your Ist class 
letter must have to receive per- 
sonal attention. 

@ Send it with your 3rd class cata- 
log in Du-Plex...letter arrives in 
distinctive Ist class compartment 
separate and apart from catalog, 

@ Only Du-Plex gives Ist class 
dignity to your letter mailed with 
your catalog. Only Du-Plex gives 
you Ist class value for the $30.00 
per thousand postage you pay. 
Write for Du-Plex samples, prices! 


Du-Plex 


fo} Ai he) Jee) ite) 7 vile), | 


3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 











public relations supervisor for Con- 
solidated Diesel Electric Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Ford is in charge of all pub- 
lic relations activities and will co- 
ordinate the advertising activities of 
the company’s power equpment, test 
equipment and aircraft equipment 
divisions. 

In addition, he will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the advertising 
departments of Con Diesel’s sub- 
sidiaries: Lima Electric Motor Co., 
Consolidated Controls Corp., Con- 
solidated Avionics Corp., and Ham- 
mond Valve Corp. 


Rosberg elected senior vp, 
to Buchen executive group 


= J. Wesley Rosberg, research di- 
rector, Buchen Co., has been elected 
a senior vp and member of the Chi- 
cago agency’s executive committee. 

A frequent contributor to IM, 
Mr. Rosberg joined Buchen in 1946 
as research director and was made 
a vice-president in 1957. Under his 
supervision, the research division 
was expanded to include separate 
market research and psychological 
research sections. 


Gordon resigns post as 
AMA executive director 


# William C. Gordon Jr. has sub- 
mitted his resignation as executive 
director of the American Market- 
ing Association because of 
ing personal considerations.” The 
resignation is expected to take effect 
about June 30. 

Since Mr. Gordon assumed his 
post in 1953, AMA’s individual 
membership has increased from 
4,600 to more than 7,000, and com- 
pany memberships from 108 to over 


300. 


“press- 


"‘Dun’s Review’ appoints 
Dughi publishing director 


s Alex J. Dughi has been appointed 
publishing director of Dun’s Re- 
view & Modern Industry, published 
by Dun & Bradstreet, New York. 
Mr. Dughi joined Dun’s Review in 
1945 and has devoted his attention 
to promotional and sales activities 
for the magazine. ® 





A Friendly Close-To-The-Reader 
Periodical 


SNIPS 
MAGALINE 


A Proven Inquiry Producer and 
Sales Builder 


Your Copy Will 
Do Well in This 


Bible of the Sheet Metal, 
Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Industry 


@ Published monthly for responsible firms who 
contract work in sheet metal, ventilation, 
warm air heating, cooling, roofing, air condi- 
tioning, automatic oil, coal and gas heat. 


@ Advertising in “Snips” will put a real push 
behind sales made thru wholesalers or direct 
to the trade. 


@ Widely distributed in 48 states to nearly 
14,000 eager buyers, anxious to learn about 
products they can use or install. 

@ Used each month, for the past five years, 
by more advertisers than any ether pericdical 
in the field. 


ABOUT OUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


@ January Annual -—— Winter Market Issue 

@ March Anniversary — Spring Market Issue 
@ September Fall Market Issue 

@ December Holiday Greeting Issve 

Report of Verified BPA Coverage and Analysis 


of Work Done by Readers, Gladiy Sent on 
Request. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St. Chicago 44, Ill. 


Get more 
business from 


Textiles, U.S.A. 


Advertise in Textile Industries, the leading 
magazine that gives you more Class 1 
subscribers in textile mills, largest total 
mill circulation, lowest advertising cost 
per thousand. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 

806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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What could be more concrete 
than the realities of progress? 
...and what, in this amazing 
day and age, is progressing 
farther and faster 

than radio-electronics? 


Proceedings of the IRE keeps pace with the broad and 
rapid strides which the dynamic radio-electronics industry is 
making. Today, Proceedings of the IRE is THE magazine 
in THE industry. It is the most popular * and influential 
publication in the field, which means that its advertising 
prestige is enormous. 

For everyone to whom the very latest in news of re- 
search and development, and of products is of vital interest, 
Proceedings of the IRE is indispensable. As the most 
widely read and authoritative publication in its field, its 
influence (the word which best describes its far-reaching 
effects) is felt throughout the huge industry. To the adver- 
tiser whose products are displayed on its pages, this influence 
is of prime importance. 

The scope of Proceedings of the IRE is broad and 
deep: every issue is packed with engineering papers; original 
research and practical developments; abstracts of every 
significant development; and product news. All of the myriad 
and complex aspects of the booming industry are covered. 
Each article is written on the highest technical level, yet it is 
readable and informative. 

aie Over 67,369 (ABC) of the most informed radio- 
electronics men read and re-read every one of the 12 big 
issues. Individual copies, because of the scope of their diverse 
articles, pass from reader to reader, and from lab to lab. 
Twelve thousand students (future customers) in schools 


throughout the country study the contents, learning about 
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T IN THE SKY... o: Course Not! 


the most recent theories and ideas, and the latest in systems 
and components. Because of such wide appeal and lasting 
interest, each issue of Proceedings of the IRE is regarded 
as a reference work of permanent value. For the advertiser, 
this continual use means additional exposure and more effec- 
tive product coverage. 

When a new system is developed, a new communica- 
tions technique is discovered, or research is completed that 
is news to the radio-electronics industry, Proceedings of 
the IRE leads the way in bringing it to its readers. Special 
issues roll off the presses which are devoted exclusively to 
such subjects as VLF Propagation, The Single Sideband, 
Scatter Propagation, Earth Satellites, etc. Every facet of the 
technical subject is incisively analyzed and lucidly discussed: 
developments in the past, progress in the present, and proj- 
ects for the future. 

This month, a giant special issue of Proceedings of 
the IRE presents a comprehensive survey of the nature of 
the ionosphere. The study of this mysterious ion laden layer 
above the stratosphere was an objective of the International 
Geophysical Year, hence, of great current interest. 
Proceedings of the IRE brings to light the latest discov- 
eries, and peers into the future for possible uses of the 
ionosphere in communications. The products which are 
making such events possible are also of great concern to all 
readers. The newest and the best are on display in this 


February issue. 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, 





¢e> THe make your product NEWS in 

Qs 4 
my > PROCEEDINGS 
- OF THE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 


Adv. Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
Boston * Chicago « Minneapolis 


San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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HAVE YOU MADE THE 


“SOCIAL REGISTER” 


OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS? 


In sales, as in every other field, 


there is an elite group, the acknowledged leaders. 


Are you in the field of communications and electronics? Want prestige, contacts and ex- 


posure? The sales elite in our huge industry during 


1957 were the 25 firms that aver- 


= 


aged 14.4 million dollars each in government orders. A// of these firms were subscribers 


to a unique AFCEA sales plan! The plan sponsored by The Armed Forces Commu- 


nications and Electronics Association is a profitable 3 way package which provides a 


simple vet dynamic sales approach to prime government contracts. 
g 


The Basic Plan: 


1. Group membership in the AFCE.\, a select organ 
ivation specializing in all aspects of production and 
sales in our growing communications and electronics 


midustry 


2. Attending AFCEA chapter meetings, dinners and a 
big annual ex position for publicizing your firm and 


displaying your products 


Concentrated advertising coverage in SIGNAL thie 
ofhcial publication of the AFCE.A 


\s vou can see, the AFCEA Plan provides your firm wit! 


the vital sales elements for prestige, contacts and exposure 


The Benefits: 


\s a member of the AFCEA, a highly influential proles 
sional organization, you profit from its experience and pres 
tive There are now some 170° group members of the 
AFCE A, all of whom feel that the chances of winning mil 
lion dollar contracts are worth the relatively low investment 


in time and money 


You may, as a group member, hand-pick nine of your top 
men, and personally serve as manager and team coach to 
them. There are 48 local chapters of the AFCEA (strategi 
cally located throughout the United States and overseas 
You and your men should attend the monthly chapter meet 
ings and dinners. There you meet the defense buyers, pro 
curement agents and sub-contractors. You get to know them 


ind they get to know you and your firm 


You and your products really get the limelight treatment 


i the gigantic annual AFCEA Show and Convention (to 
be held this year in Washington, D. ¢ June 3-5). Two 
complete display and demonstrations booths are furnished 
ind all expenses are paid for members as part of the plan 
Important government and industrial buyers flock to this 


vreat show to see products such as yours 


SIGNAL MAGAZINE: 


One of the best features of the AFCEA plan is the thorough 
advertising coverage vou get in SIGNAL magazine. Yow 


firm and its products are displayed and publicized on bleed 


and color pages in every issue. Because your advertising 1s 
concentrated in a busy market—where every month, 10,000 
SIGNAI readers are all prospective customers it has a 


saturation. effect 


In addition to providing a singularly effective advertising 
coverage, SIGNAL’s interesting and readable articles reveal 
vour potential market, and its editorials help you to map 
cut an appropriate sales campaign. Within its pages you 
will find news of current needs and projects of the Armed 
Services and of the government, as well as the latest in 


industry research and development. 


For keeping you well informed on the industry, and fon 
idvertising your products and helping you to sell them, 
there is no more useful publication than SIGN AI 

In 1957, 57 firms in our industry were awarded big govern 
ment contracts. 25 of these firms paid less than 8.000 dol 
lars for the full AFCE.A plan, and made an amazing total 
of 459.7 million dollars. 17 firms, subscribing to at least a 
part of the practical plan, made 178.2 million (an average 
over 10 million each), while the remaining 14, that did not 
use any of the plan, won only 48.59 million for an average 


ol 3.46 million each. 


Let the AFCEA help by introducing you to the “right’ 
people, so that you too can enjoy the profitable benefits of 
being amone “the elite’ in government contractors. For 


more of the details, write or call, today 


SIGNAL 


Official Journal of AFCEA 
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Fluor . . Its men-at-work series comes close 


Why not more ‘human 
interest’ advertising ? 


[Last month the Copy Chasers be- 
gan a two-part discussion of “com- 
pany” advertising in which they 
maintained: (1) It is on the increase, 
and (2) It is found mainly in mass 
media magazines. This month they 
discuss two types of company ad- 
vertising: that devoted to skills and 


capabilities and that devoted to 
achievements—or, as they like to 
put it, skills and scores. ] 


= One of the reasons for selecting a 
particular supplier is faith in the 
skills of the people who work there. 
First, though, is the identification of 


vik 


as inserted 





NY“ 


the areas in which the skills are 
practical; then, evidence of the na- 
ture of those skills. 

In looking for examples of this, it 
occurred to us that while the adver- 
tising of skills should be more inter- 
esting than the advertising of scope 
—and is—it isn’t, by and large, 
much more interesting. 

And this is strange, because skills 
are the property of people, and peo- 
ple can be made interesting. But 
people seldom appear in this kind of 
advertising and we could not find a 
single (although we've 
seen some in the past) of advertis- 


example 


ing in which a company talks about 
some of the people who are respon- 
sible for its success. 

What “Boss” 
General Motors, somebody must be 
to a lot of companies. What a fund 


Kettering was to 


of human interest must exist in the 
the kind of 
men they are, what their contribu- 


stories of these people 


tions have been. People are the life- 
blood of companies, yet advertising 
of the companies ignores them. 


Fear of what? .. Are advertisers 
afraid that men thus recognized will 
demand more pay? Ridiculous. Are 
they afraid they’ll be pirated away 
by competition? Absurd. Are they 
afraid of internal jealousies? Prob- 
ably. 

Yet—how better to establish a 
bond between seller and buyer than 
to speak with pride about one’s em- 
ployes? 

The closest anybody came to it is 
the Fluor Corp. campaign. It’s a fine 
campaign—but it could have gone 
farther and been better for it. 

The layouts are exceptional, to 
begin with—a sort of Mondrian ar- 
rangement of butted-together 
photography, text and _ signature. 
Two or three of the photographs are 
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The electron and 


the raindrop 


How many electrons wosld you guess 
there ore wo reundrop? 


" HUGHES PRODUCTS 








Hughes 


always candid shots of men at work, 
discussing, thinking, figuring—and 
one is always a view of the end re- 
sult of their work, some Fluor-built 
structure for the petroleum, chem- 
ical or power industries. 

Copy is the same in all ads: 
“When you consider expansion 
the most important investment you 
can make is in the creative ability 
of men.” But the effort of this ad- 
definite and favorable 
corporate attributable 
only to the layouts. These are the 
creation of DOUG KENNEDY, art di- 
rector at Fluor’s agency, Hixson & 


vertising—a 
image—is 


Jorgensen, Los Angeles. 
Other than this example of peo- 
ple-at-work, most advertising of 
skills contents itself with definitions 
and descriptions. Some of it is not 
without human interest values. 
Electrons and raindrops . . 
Hughes Products, in one of a series 
called “Creating a New World with 
Electronics,” rings in human interest 
Two children 
“The 


and the raindrop” is the title, and a 


to a fare-thee-well. 


under an umbrella. electron 
subhead asks, “How many electrons 
would you guess there are in a rain- 
drop?” 

The answer is: “There are more 
electrons in a single raindrop than 
there are raindrops in all the rain 
that falls on the United States in an 
entire year.” (If the reader would 
like the computation of this, he is 
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Human interest to a fare-thee-well 


invited to write for it.) 

This brief item leads into the 
statement that “all of today’s elec- 
miracles are based on the 
that the behavior of 
electrons can be controlled” and— 

Electronics—the science of controlling 
Hughes. 


tronic 
simple fact 


electrons—is our business at 
Over 5,500 Hughes scientists and engi- 
neers develop and manufacture better 
devices utilizing the behavior of elec- 
trons 

We make 
which are used in 


semi-conductor devices, 
miniaturized elec- 
tronic circuits because of their tiny size 
and unlimited life. We make specialized 


electron tubes which display and store 


x 


o* 


information in the form of letters, pic- 
tures or graphs. We make control sys- 
tems which automate industrial ma- 
chines and processes. In addition, we 
make specialized relays and switches, 
crystal filters and oscilloscopes. 


In effective contrast with the main 
photograph of children in the rain is 
another photograph of a Hughes en- 
gineer “shown growing a silicon in- 
got, part of a team of engineers and 
scientists who are continually prob- 
ing the frontiers of advanced elec- 
tronics.” 

Copy in Allied Chemical’s ad be- 
gins: 

Our technical people at Allied don’t 
pretend to know all about everybody’s 


But they have specialized in 
business, and understand 


business. 
the chemical 
the language—and needs—of our cus- 
tomers. 


This, to our way of thinking, is an 
unpromising copy lead, but the in- 
terest generated by the illustration 
may have been sufficient to get over 
this dull spot and into a series of 
reports on how the technical serv- 
ices of Allied Chemical’s various di- 
visions helped customers improve 
products and processes. 

The illustration is a full-page re- 
production in full color of a “micro- 
photograph of chemical reaction 
showing formation of a type of poly- 
ethylene compound marketed by 
Allied Chemical.” Unfortunately, it 
will probably be a mess in black- 
and-white reproduction, but it could 


Continued on page 186 
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The Marine industry’s 
best-read single issue 





For the extra sales push... 


you need to capitalize on today’s thriving marine market—nothing can top ME/Log’s 
Annual Maritime Review and Yearbook issue. 


For this 13th issue is the most eagerly awaited and avidly read number of the year. 
Why? Because nowhere else, and at no other time, can the industry’s top planners find 
such a cogent wrap-up of “what’s new,” or a more trustworthy analysis of “what's 
ahead.” Ship design, construction, operations, every important angle is covered. 


This long-lived, long-selling issue has been a basic part of Marine Engineering/Log’s 
editorial program for more than 17 years. 14,641 paying subscribers, by far the largest 
marine audience delivered by any magazine, will search this latest number for the most 
complete picture of what the marine market really looks like. 


Best-read issue, we said. Look at these Mills Shepard (readership survey) scores for 


some of the top editorial features in the 1958 issue: 
Remembered Read 


Having Seen Partially 
“Outlook Good for U.S. Shipyards” 90% 88% 
“Distinctive Ships” 97% 85% 
“ME/Log Previews” (Future Ships ) 90% 78% 
“Transfers to Foreign Flags” 75% 66% 
Do advertisers prefer it, too? Well, more than three hundred of them last year took 
advantage of its high readability. If you weren’t among them you missed one of the year’s 
top sales opportunities. Don’t pass it up this time. Sign up now. 


Closing for advertisers, April 1— Published, May 31 
A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION + 30 Church St., New York 7 
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Telecomputing Co. . . not likely to be read 


COPY CHASERS.. 
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have won a prize at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Adman needs discipline . . The 
“Tailor with One Eye on the Plan- 
ets” is a welder squatted tailor-style 
on his table looking up at a rocket 
zooming into the sky. “What sort of 
‘clothes’ do you put on a rocket ve- 
hicle to explore upper space?” 

For the benefit of those who didn’t 
read any further into this fancy ad, 
we'll explain that “At the Tapco 
Group, space-age designers, metal- 
lurgists and metalworking experts 
know how to cut and shape and 
weld unusual metals like titanium 
strength, 
skins 


and niobium into high 
motor 
and nose-cones. They 
these metals into tanks and vessels 


to hold cryogenic fuels, can form the 


heat-resistant cases, 


can make 


more familiar steel and aluminum 


into missile components to with- 
stand the of space-flight.” 

This shows what happens when 
lack of advertising discipline per- 


mits an idea-smitten adman to in- 


rigors 


dulge his fancy. 

Here’s another one. Telecomput- 
ing Co.’s copy is set full width of the 
page in yellow-on-black in the sky 
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LET’S COUNT BACK FROM THE COUNTDOWN 








Tapco no discipline 


above the edge of the moon, so it 
isn’t likely it would be read anyway, 
but here’s how it goes: 


What the eye would see on the other 
side of the moon has intrigued and de- 
fied the imaginations of scientific minds 
for centuries. But there’s another way to 
look at moon trips—from a very much 
down-to-earth point of view. The Space 
Age is built upon the ingenuity and 
capabilities of American scientists and 
engineers who have solved the myriad 
problems of the space arts—propulsion, 
stabilization, and control of launching 
vehicles—and the transmittal, reduction, 
and analysis of data so that man can 
comprehend the scientific import of his 
achievement. 


Just under the edge of the moon 
is a listing of the corporation’s divi- 
sions and subsidiaries, in tiny type 
reversed on black. It’s just as though 
copywriter and artist had conspired 
to prevent people from finding out 
about this company. 


Story behind the story . . Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp. is a world-wide electronic and 
telecommunication enterprise with 
not only 14 telephone and telegraph 
operating companies, but also 80 re- 
search and manufacturing units. 
Under an illustration consisting of 
the numbers 0 to 9, shown back- 
wards, and the headline “Let’s 


best that can be done? 


Count Back from the Countdown,” 
there appear a couple of hundred 
words about the work which began 
far back of the “Moment of Truth” 
when the satellite lit off into space: 
the tests, the manufacturing, the 
engineering, the scientist’s “probing, 
inventive mind,” the administrative 
control. 

Ultimately, the copy reaches the 
point of mentioning ITT. “Such in- 
volved systems of engineering de- 
mand an entirely new concept of 
planning, research, specialized ad- 
ministration and technical coordina- 
tion. It is called ‘system manage- 
ment.’ It plans complete responsibil- 
ity for every phase of a giant pro- 
ject in the hands of one company or 
group of companies.” ITT has been 
selected for such projects because it 
has the resources, manpower, ad- 
ministrative capacity and facilities. 

This is a difficult advertising mes- 
sage. It invites bragging. It calls for 
such virtuous and hence dull terms 
as you read in the preceding para- 
graph. Yet here is the company 
which operates and maintains the 
DEW Line, which manages the pro- 
duction of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s electronic control system. 

Is this the best ITT can do—a 
bunch of backward numbers and a 
long introduction about the ob- 
viously complicated job of getting a 

Continued on page 188 
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you get the answer with N.E.D. 


Here’s why: N.E.D. puts your product advertising “on target’ with 
today’s most active industrial markets. Wherever buying activity is 


on the upswing now among over 43,000 best-rated plants in all major 
industries, N.E.D. advertisers find out month by month who and 
where their best sales prospects are. That’s because N.E.D. goes 
directly to the verified men responsible for selecting and buying 
equipment and supplies for their companies. To get a line of products 
they want and are ready to buy mow, these key men scan N.E.D. in 
preference to hunting through numerous other sources. They act... 
and this N.E.D. reader response is helping advertisers to apply 
personal selling where it pays off best in orders. Never before have 
N.E.D. reader interest and action been so great. Now, more than 
ever, N.E.D. is your best product advertising investment. 


)\\iew 
A Publication, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio [-QUIPMEN T 
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NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Corning 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 186 
rocket into the air? 

Still, it’s probably better (be- 
cause ITT had more to work with 
in the form of spectacular applica- 
Pittsburgh Coke & 


tions) than 


Chemical’s attempt. 


‘Know-how’ must be shown. . 
The illustration is a “set piece’—a 
currently popular illustrative de- 
vice in consumer advertising. In the 
Pittsburgh 


is shown in 


full-color picture, the 


technical service man 


the assertion is backed up with facts 


a group of individuals representing 
the uses of coal-derived chemicals. 
“Behind Pitts- 


Chemical 


Headline is 
Industrial 


every 
burgh 
plenty of application ‘Know-how, ” 
and that’s as far as we (or, we bet, 
anybody else) got into this ad. 

that 
demonstrated, not as- 


“Know-how” is 
should be 
serted. Here are a few examples of 
good to excellent demonstration. 


something 


“Corning can do almost anything 
with glass” is an assertion, to be 
sure, but the rest of the ad is dem- 
onstration. The 
tacular—full-color views of: 


pictures are spec- 


e A cat with diodes for whiskers 
(the diode works like the “cat's 
whiskers” on early radio sets). 

e An enclosure from the inside 
with a technician looking from the 
outside in through a radiation- 
shielding window—for radio-active 
materials. 

e The Sidewinder air-to-air missile 
with its glass nose which permits 
entry of the particular infrared heat 
waves needed for the missile to 
“home on.” 

Thus, Corning skills are demon- 
strated in terms of achievements. It 
is not difficult to believe that 
“Corning can do almost anything 
with glass.” 

MARTY CONROY, copy group head, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, and ANDY JENKINS, 
BBDO copywriter, wrote the copy. 
KEN PAUL, BBDO aart director, 
worked out the magnificent layout 
and illustrative conceptions. 

Some idea of the complexity of 
the problem of colors in plastics is 
expressed in the headline, “At 
Eastman, the question of color in 
plastics has over 39,000 creative an- 
swers.” You get a further idea of 
the problem and the answers if 
you’re patient enough to read the 
extremely long but not at all un- 
interesting copy about Eastman’s 
“color creativity” which has pro- 
duced Tenite plastics in a range of 
more than 39,000 colors. 





Behind every Pittsburgh Industrial Chemical 
plenty of application ‘know-how 
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the question of color in plastics 








Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical inviting? 
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Long, technical copy can be interesting 
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Chemical “Stove” 
Curtails High Heat Costs 
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Clark Equipment . . explores ideas 


If a customer fails to solve his 
color selection problem by con- 
sulting the files of color chips at the 
regional Tenite sales office, he is 
invited to send the problem to the 
Tenite Color Laboratory where 15 
to 20 requests for color matching 
are received daily. 


Exploring ideas . . Clark Equip- 
ment suggests what could be done 
with ideas from its “Materials Han- 
dling Development Center”—for ex- 
ample, among some __ suggested 
methods for missile handling, a 
“migrating launching site:” 


vehicle could 
solve need for deceptive and changing 
launching sites by being able to deliver 
rockets over highways or open fields at 


Clark missile-carrying 


relatively high speeds. 


Illustrations are sketches (carry- 
ing out the idea-exploring theme), 
and the copy is hand-lettered. An 
interesting ad to anyone concerned 
with materials-handling, not just 
handling missiles. 

Dow Chemical’s excellent edi- 
torial campaign on “What’s Making 
News” is primarily a product cam- 
paign—consisting of “brief, informa- 
tive accounts of timely events in the 
vital field of industrial chemicals 
where rapid change 
place”’—but it certainly is a fine 
demonstration of Dow engineering 


skills. 


is common- 


Solves down-to-earth problems 
- « One of the most famous cam- 


Dow Chemical , . primarily a product campaign, it still speaks ‘‘skills’’ 


paigns devoted to skills is the one 
on the G.T.M., initials (you must 
recognize) of the Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. 

A two-page spread gets a prob- 
lem which has vexed all of us who 
travel by air: 


If you've ever been delayed while 
waiting for your luggage after a flight, 
you know the tough problem airlines 
face. No matter how many jeeps, carts 
or men assigned to baggage, hold-ups 
still occur. 

This problem has persisted, even 
where conveyors have been tried. For 
there were just too many obstacles to 


overcome. High speed— intricate sorting 
—danger of damage or marking—ne- 


gotiating sharp corners—to name a few 


But, 
“practical solution”: 


pictured in this ad is a 


Working with airlines, their engineer- 
ing firms, and with conveyor manufac- 
turers, the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man—has helped score a break-through 
His new curved belt makes possible a 
high-speed conveyor that can follow the 
most winding course—carrying anything 
from heavy bags to hatboxes. 

Leading airlines are already at work 
on systems that handle up to 50 bags a 
they'll have 


minute. When you land, 
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Goodyear . 


. a vexing problem and a practical solution 
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achievement reports do not present a problem 


at the terminal bag 
aimost as soon as you 


t there from the plane 


And here's how the copy pays off 


at the end 


i have a belt problem as tough 
ur factory or plant, 
the G.T.M. The new 
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through your Good 
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The familiar Goodyear blueprint 
of the 


job by WARREN w. 


installation completes a fine 
HAFER, JR., Kud- 
ner Agency, New York on copy 
and ERNEST CONRAD, Kudner art di- 
rector, on layout. 

Finally, one of the best ads we 
found on the expert was the one en- 
titled “This Is the Hoerner Special- 
ist for Sticky 
The illustration, as you'll see near- 


Packaging Things.” 


by, is by our favorite cartoonist, 


George Price. The copy is just this: 


Take raw rubber, for example. It 
sticks to things with irritating tenacity 
Including shipping containers But 
Hoerner experts developed a corrugated 
box with a special plastic coating inside. 
It doesn’t take to rubber at all and is 
particularly easy to empty. If your prod- 
uct can be called gooey, don’t be stuck 
with unnecessary handling costs 
Easier area . . When it comes to 
using achievements to build com- 
advertising people 
have no Given a _ good 
success story or a unique applica- 
tion, they would have to strain to 
make the advertising bad. 

Here, it doesn’t matter 


pany reputation, 
problem. 


if the case 
history is unrelated to the reader’s 
He'll read 
if for no other rea- 


area of buying interest. 
from curiosity, 
son—and the company 
seep into his system, 
Shell Oil (“200,000 seahorses at 
work”) tells why Newport News 


story will 


Shipbuilding specified a product of 
Shell Research for the carrier 
fanger (200,000 hp. turbines). 

Raytheon reports the “Strike of 
the Hawk!;” it is the prime contrac- 
tor for the anti-aircraft missile, the 
Hawk, which operates in the blind 
zone of other radar-controlled mis- 
siles. 

Goodyear promises that “No long- 
er will the depths of the ocean re- 
main a shield from behind which 
lurking submarines could strike at 
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Tractor power helps build 
Navajo Dam... 40 stories high 
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Diamond, Mallory, Allis-Chalmers . . 


our freedom”—for the Subroc, an 
antisubmarine weapon system be- 
Goodyear Air- 
destined to un- 
erringly and destroy an 
enemy at long range.” 
Diamond Chemicals 
“How to find a weevil in a wheat- 
bin” using an illustration of a gran- 
ary weevil attack 
stored grain crops.” Diamond’s new 


ing developed by 
Corp., “is 


craft 
detect 


describes 


“waiting to 


fumigant forms a heavy vapor that 
destroys the bugs and their eggs. 

Allis-Chalmers reports on its con- 
tribution, in the form of turbo- 
charged diesel crawlers, to building 
the Navajo Dam .. . “40 stories 
high.” 

P. R. Mallory tells how “amazing 
new magnetic recorders, using pre- 
cision-made Mallory components, 
capture television picture and sound 
on tape for playback the next in- 
stant or hours later.” 

The Garrett Corporation reveals 
its discovery of a new phenomenon 
—that flow of vapor bubbles in 
liquids generates a magnetic field 
—which led to the development of 
a device for detecting bubbles in 
liquid flow. 

An adhesive developed by B. F. 
Goodrich solved a problem with 
helicopter rotor blades that rivets 
couldn’t cope with. 


Reader will remember . . Now, 


few will be the readers of these 


unique applications can’t miss 


ads who are looking for or will ever 
need a lubricant for a 200,000 hp. 
turbine, a chemical to kill granary 
weevils, an anti-aircraft missile, an 
underwater system, a 
crawler to help build a dam, a tv 


weapon 


tape recorder, a means of locating 
bubbles, or a glue strong enough to 
hold together rotor blade parts. 
But people who did need such 
things found Shell, Raytheon, Dia- 
mond, Goodyear, Allis-Chalmers, 
Mallory, Garrett and Goodrich equal 
to the task. And that promises well 


for the occasion when the reader, 


with different and probably less 


crucial needs, encounters—in his 
contemplation of the purchase of an 
industrial lubricant, a piece of elec- 
tronic equipment, a chemical, a con- 
veyor belt, a tractor, a switch or a 
V-belt—the name of one of these 


companies. He will remember it. 
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A new whirl for helicopters 
with B.F.Goodrich superglue 
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(Manufacturers and Agencies) 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


(Manufacturers) 


TOP MANAGEMENT 


(Manufacturers and Agencies) 


THERE’S ONLY ONE SINGLE SOURCE FOR ALL 
THIS KEY MARKET AND MEDIA INFORMATION 

. thorough summaries of the basic factors which 
characterize the 73 major industrial and trade markets 
which blanket U. S. industry make up the editorial 
meat of Industrial Marketing’s Market Data Book. 
Here is the starting point: for big-league budget 
makers who are contemplating entrance into new 
markets—or revising the approach to old ones. And 
there is no other single and cuthoritative source for 
all this needed data. 


That’s why men with key responsibilities for market- 
ing plans and decisions throughout the advertising- 
marketing world have come to depend on The Market 
Data Book—to turn to it first and most often for the 
information they need—to keep it close at hand for 
frequent reference and rechecking. Such men don’t 
have time to chase down the facts through a dozen 
different channels; they want those facts now, and 
they’ve learned from experience that The Market 
Data Book is both comprehensive and authoritative. 


COMPLETELY REORGANIZED LAST YEAR... 
with up-to-date data organized to coincide largely 


with U. S. government’s standard industrial classifi- 
cations, improved and expanded, to show (for each 
market) Basic Statistics—Current Trends—What and 
How the Industry Buys—Sources of Additional Data 
—Trade Association Listings—Capsulized Basic Facts 
About More Than 2500 Business Papers. More than 
15,000 copies of this edition of The Market Data Book 
will be placed in the “buying hands” among the busiest 
and most important industrial advertisers and agencies 
in the country. They’I1l be in constant use in developing 
plans — and choosing media — for 1959-60 schedules. 


The MARKET DATA BOOK has become a “must” 
for more than 200 trade and industrial media, which 
have found that it offers the maximum exposure to 
top advertisers under the most favorable conditions 
for fruitful consideration. ‘Tell-All’ space will put 
your values in marketing power and services in the 
right place at the right time — will help provide the 
right answer to that 7th important question which 
every budget maker must ask. These men want and 
need the facts about your medium’s market coverage 
—reader acceptance— market information — supple- 
mentary services which you can supply here. 


to be issued JUNE 25... ad closing date MAY 10 
Industrial Marketing's MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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What current trends and de- 
velopments in the industry 
are noteworthy? 


What are the basic statistics 
—plants, location, sales, em- 


FOR THE ANSWERS ployment, ete.? 
What d the industry b 
TO THESE SEVEN —- eateries a ed 
i dh h? 
DECISIVE QUESTIONS ices and how muc 


How does the industry buy 
—buying standards, and ex- 


THE “BUYING HAN DS” ecutives who specify? 


What sources are available 


WHICH PLAN CAMPAIGNS — for further detailed market 


information on specific 


AND SET SCHEDULES — products? 
r What publicati th 
CTURN THESE PAGES vi alae ora 
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them? 
ty, 


My What publications are best 


‘ qualified for schedule 
“TELL-ALL” SPACE LIKE THIS (shown, the considerations? 

first page of a fact-filled insert) helps schedule- 
makers answer the all important Question 7 
— which media to select — by dramatically 
presenting media values. More than 200 busi- 
ness paper publishers used such space in the 
1959 edition, to strike hard for new or bigger 
schedules. 














» REACH «SELL 





Our editorial pages give the up-to-date infor- 
mation which answers the first 6 basic market 
questions about each of 73 major industrial 
and trade markets which blanket U. S. industry. 
Charts and tables highlight the key data. This 
edition of the MARKET DATA BOOK will 
contain over 600 pages. 
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MEET THE 


MUNICIPAL | 
MARKET 


These mayors and city managers, 7,500 strong 
from coast to coast, are heavy spenders in the 
municipal market. Your sales message in their 
quarterly magazine can heip them make better 
investments of public funds. Give them your 
facts and figures! 


MAYOR he 
MANAGER 
| QUZN 


This monthly textbook on law enforcement com- 
mands the respect and attention of more police 
chiefs and executives everywhere. Its focused 
issues can spotlight your products and services 
for this field and help you make volume sales 
Five year success record. 11,325 audited 


circulation! NB 
MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 West 45th Street * New York 36. N.Y. 


THE TEXTILE TEAM 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Textiles Panamericanos 


to all mills monthly 
since 1941 


DIRECTORIO 


PARA LA INDUSTENA 


TEXTIL 


PAM AmeerCANe 


— 


to all mills annually 








PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
570- 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Reports readership ratings 
on Copy Chasers’ ads 


# Copy Chasers in your December 
issue analyzed two ads, both two- 
page color spreads for two different 
contractors building the Illinois Toll 
Highway. One ad—for Cities Serv- 
ice—was rated high for the impact 
of its large photographic approach. 
The other ad—for our client, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.—got the nod for a clean- 
er, if less dramatic, layout. Copy for 
both ads was analyzed as being 
equal, and the question was posed 
by Copy Chasers: What will be the 
readership ratings reveal? 

The answer: The Standard Oil 
advertisement received a Readex 
score of 9. The Cities Service ad- 
vertisement’s score was 4. 

Of course, were the score the 
other way around, I probably 
wouldn’t be writing you! Of interest, 
however, is the fact that we received 
inquiries from two other advertisers 
as a result of the appearance of the 
ad in Copy Chasers. 

WILLIAM A. ROONEY 
D’Arcy Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago 


Ad budget article stimulates 
questions on sharing work 


= I have read with interest the 
special report, “The Industrial Ad 
Budget” (IM, January 1959). Of 
considerable interest were the tables 
on pages 48 and 52 which provide an 
indication of the average allocation 
of advertising funds to various ac- 
counts. 

Perhaps you may have more de- 

tailed information available to an- 
swer certain questions: 
© How much of the advertising load 
is carried by personnel of the ad- 
vertiser versus personnel of his 
agency? 
@ Did your survey find whether the 
advertiser handles fringe activities, 
such as the acknowledgement, re- 
cording and processing of thousands 
of literature requests during the 
year? 


e Did your respondents include in 
those budget figures presented such 
work as the preparation of price 
lists, instruction manuals and spe- 
cial educational material? 
® Do you have further details on 
the ratio of administrative expense 
to actual production costs? 
HENRY W. BECK 
Manager, Advertising & Sales 
Development, Ohio Chemical & 
Surgical Equipment Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 


(We regret that we have no further 
breakdowns other than the eight 
charts presented with the report. 
We had to limit our questioning to 
the major items of widest interest. 
We'll cover these more detailed 
questions in a future issue—kEd.) 


Audio-visual firm recommends 
IM department to clients 


= We find your Company Com- 
munications department extremely 
interesting. Your article, “The An- 
nual Report Grows Up At Last” 
(Nov. IM) would be of interest to 
many of my clients. 

I would like to send this article to 
firms in the Bay area to help stim- 
ulate interest in audio-visual pres- 
entations. 

We would credit the material to 
IM and include your copyright. 

THOMAS E. ROSS 
Ross Associates, San Francis- 


co, Calif. 


Plans to reprint article 
on ferment in export field 


= I am writing to request your per- 
mission to reproduce the article en- 
titled, “Industrials and Ad Agencies 
Find Export Field in Ferment.” 
This appeared in the December 1958 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 

Our purpose is to make the article 
available free of charge to a selected 
list of U.S. manufacturers. Needless 
to say, we'll give full credit to your 
publication. 





As a subscriber to your journal, I 
have found it extremely useful. You 
may be interested to know that we 
publish a total of fifty-four indus- 
trial and business publications in 
England. Our New York office is a 
service office for U.S. advertisers 
active in the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth markets. 

WILLIAM F. STRUBE 
Director of Advertising, Thomas 
Skinner & Co., Publishers Ltd., 
New York 


Requests index of past 

articles featured in IM 

# We at Gaylord Research are in- 
terested in increasing the utilization 
of our library, which keeps publica- 
tions pertinent to our industry on 
file. Naturally, we are keeping your 
magazine available. 

We would appreciate an index of 
articles if such is available. If not 
available, the name of any service 
firm which might index your articles 
would also be of help. 

WAYNE F. EDWARDS 
Market Research Dept., Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Div. of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
(Each year we publish a semi-an- 
nual index of all articles for each 
six-months period, in the January 
and July issues of IM.—Ed.) 


Publication for automotive 
jobbers reprints article 

= In the December 1958 issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING you featured 
an article on page 62 entitled, “Dis- 
tributor Feedback.” This was a very 
welcome piece of editorial content 
to us. 

Our publication is devoted to 
serving the distributor or jobber 
element in the Canadian automotive 
aftermarket. If ever an industry re- 
quired a greater awareness of its 
distribution problems, this is it! 

May we reprint this feature? 
We'll be using it as a mailer and on 
our sales calls. We will of course 
give IM full credit as the source. 

GEORGE D. CLARK 
Advertising Manager, Jobber 
News, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Reader catches Copy Chasers 

short on syllable count 

= Enthusiasm rarely flows grace- 

fully from the editorial pen. I refer 

to your comments re the Zippo ad 
Continued on page 196 


ARMSTRONG ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING AND MARKETING COUNSEL 


176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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@NDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





DEMONSTRATORS 


add action to sales talks 


Graphic Demonstrators show your 
product in motion... put over points 
that are difficult to describe in 
words... fit easily into brief cases or 
envelopes for mailing. For example, 
the model illustrated shows, in 
parallel action, what happens when 
an ordinary tire blows out and how 
this is prevented by a new tire design. 


coopsveaR 


Captive Air Sarery TRE with © Beilt-ia Spore 





FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Demonstrators 
and full information 


Chill CALCULATOR 
COMPANY 


633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. c-32 





If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 
SHEETS 


PERMANENTLY PRESERVE AND PROTECT 
* IMPORTANT PAPERS 
* ADVERTISING MATERIALS © SIGNS 
* DOCUMENTS * DRAWINGS © CERTIFICATES 
* PHOTOS * CARDS AND PASSES * LICENSES 
WITHOUT NEED FOR MACHINES, CHEMICALS OR HEAT 
You can actually imbed any flat object of 


NEW YORK 
any paper, board or fibre composition in 


Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Bidg. 


for over 74 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








clear, flexible plastic for permanent protec 
tion against moisture, wear and grime 
Protect, preserve and beautify for a life 
time. Available in a wide range of sizes 


Write for free brochure 


PLAIN-VU, THE CARR CORP. Dept. 
3407 Prospect Avenue * Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Keep 
Top Lrass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what's going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon's Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
« Publicity 
« Competitive Publicity & Advertising 


* Subject Research 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-8419 











CUSTOM MANUFACTURED 


COVERS 


FOR 

CATALOGS « SALES. PRESENTATIONS 
LOOSE LEAF BINDERS*eSAMPLE BOOKS 
SALES MANUALS «SERVICE MANUALS 


THE S. K. SMITH CO. 


2857 N. WESTERN AVE CHICAGO 18 


NEW YORK 17 CLEVELAND 13 LOS ANGELES 45 








Striking Pictures 
and 
Case Studies 


Por 
ond GRAPHY 
REPORTING 


Send for this free 

brochure telling how 

national marketers use 
Photo-Reporting for advertising, 
publicity, sales promotion. 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


193 Maplewood Ave. * Maplewood, N. J. 
Phone: SOuth Orange 3-6355 











|For ali the Facts on Indus- 
Ytrial and Trade Market Data 


LOOK in 

Industrial Marketing 1959 
MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS... 
continued from p. 195 


(page 164, December IM). 

Quote: “A total of 183 words, 20 
sentences, eight paragraphs. All 
simple words. Only one word has 
more than three syllables—machin- 
ery.” 

To your dictionaries, gentlemen! 
The word American appears twice 
in the copy shown, as does the word 
generation. 

Like your man from Zippo, I’m 
fixing this free. 

LARRY VAN TREESE 
Promotion Manager, Technical 
Books, Reinhold Book Div., 
New York. 
(Conclusive proof that our readers 
read not only Copy Chasers’ ex- 
cerpts from ad copy, but that they 
even read the complete copy in a 
one column wide illustration.—Ed. 


Copy on ash tray giveaway 
sets record for bad taste 


® Enclosed you will find a piece of 
direct mail promotion which has 
been distributed recently by the Die 
Supply Division of E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany. 

The cheery little greeting on this 
glass ash tray reads: “Say Bliss 
Dieco—not Dan-Lee—Stan-Durd or 
Pro-duck-toe.” This gay copy refers 
of course to Danly Machine Special- 
ties, Standard Die Set Co. (our cli- 
ent), and to Producto Machine Co. 
Both our client and we at the agen- 
cy agree that the copy on this pro- 
motion piece establishes an all time 
record high for poor taste in ad- 
vertising. 

If one of your publishing objec- 
tives is to upgrade advertising eth- 
ics, perhaps this memento should be 
called to the attention of your read- 
ers. I for one feel it’s the type of 
technique that should be run out of 
town on a rail. 

T. BRENTON BULLOCK 
Vice Pres., Horton, Church & 
Goff Inc., Providence, R.I. 


Reprints article on 
letterheads that sell 


# With your permission, we would 
like to condense in an early issue of 
our Digest the article, “Is Your 





Letterhead an Invisible Salesman?” 
This article by William Roderick 
Wilkinson appeared on page 96 of 
your January issue. We will of 
course give you the usual credit. 
WILLIAM A. PRESSPRICH 
Peters & Hedrick, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich. 


Wants to circulate article 
on industrial ad budget 


= We would like to obtain per- 
mission to reprint excerpts from the 
article, “The Industrial Ad Budget”, 
which appeared in the January issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. We'll dis- 
tribute it within the company. 
HESTER PARKER 
Sales Promotion Dept., The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
New York. 


Wants to reprint cartoon 
in internal house organ 


= Some time ago you published a 
cartoon that has a humorous refer- 
ence to a window. (INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, page 176, Nov. 1958). 

We are in the window business. 
We have a well received internal 
house organ, where I am sure this 
cartoon will get some laughs. 

May we have your permission to 
reproduce this cartoon? At the same 
time, will you indicate to us the 
credit line you would like to have 
appear with it? 

WALTER A. BOWE 
Sales Promotion Manager, 
Southern Sash Sales & Supply 
Co., Sheffield, Ala. 
(Permission granted.—Ed) 








You must be mad, turning down a 
proposition like that! 
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*Aeronautical Procurement 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Refrigeration News 100-101 
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69, 105, 125 
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“American Gas Journal 177 
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EDITORIALLY 
SPEAKING 


How Specific Are Your Objectives? 


The head of a large company selling to industry re- 
marked not long ago that some of the advertising pro- 
posals submitted to him fail to define the objectives of 
the campaigns in such a way as to justify the expendi- 
tures involved. As a result, some of the proposals fail to 
receive his approval. 

Advertising and marketing planning require breaking 
down the over-all and long-range goals of the company 
into more specific short-term objectives which it is pos- 
sible to attain with the current programs. This is essen- 
tially what planning consists of—defining specific aims 
and determining how much effort, in terms of advertis- 
ing, sales promotion and personal selling, will be re- 
quired to accomplish the desired results. 

There is no good reason why an advertising depart- 
ment or agency cannot determine within practical limits 
just what the company’s reachable objectives are with- 
in a given year. These may be stated in such terms as 
acquiring additional distributors, strengthening the 
competitive position of certain product lines, increased 
sales of specific amounts in particular markets, building 
an improved corporate image, etc. 

Since it is reasonable for management to expect 
planning to deal with marketing and advertising 
through down-to-earth, understandable aims and ob- 
jectives, it is certain that there is bound to be disap- 
pointment when the goals are stated in such general 
terms that they cannot be related directly to the meth- 
ods and programs which have been set up as a means 
of reaching them. 

Working out a sales promotion and advertising pro- 
gram requires knowing a great deal about the company, 
its competitive position, its products, its distribution, its 
profit picture and its current opportunities. Preparation 
for marketing during a given period must have relation- 
ship to such developments as the introduction of new 
products, the study of new markets which are expected 
to provide a substantial increase in sales volume, the 
development of new sales and advertising appeals based 
on research among current users, and many other types 
of information which must be supplied by general man- 
agement, engineering, sales and other departments. 

With the total picture thus presented, the problem is 
to determine what can be reasonably accomplished 
within the period for which the planning is being done. 
Sales volume will be analyzed by products, markets 
and territories; potential volume for new products must 
be estimated; the effectiveness of new advertising ap- 
proaches must be tested; and in general the program 
must be broken down into its component parts, in order 
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“It is reasonable for management to expect planning 
to deal with marketing and advertising through down- 


to-earth, understandable aims and objectives.”’ 











to enable management to relate methods and expendi- 
tures to sales and profits. 

If such a detailed study of a company’s marketing and 
promotion program is made, and the recommendations 
for advertising and merchandising are related spe- 
cifically to each of the objectives thus realistically set 
up, it is much easier for all concerned to decide how 
well the planning has been related to potential sales 
volume. A lot of the generalities in such a program can 
be replaced with specifics, which appeal to management 
as much more business-like and practical in their ap- 
proach to marketing problems. 

The big advantage of defining the tasks to be per- 
formed in the marketing field is that it then becomes 
possible to determine how well the program works and 
whether the goals have been reached. The documenta- 
tion of advertising and marketing effort is necessary to 
support management policies, and if the aims of the 
company have not been clearly and explicitly set forth, 
it is extremely difficult to measure the results in an ex- 
act or conclusive way. 

The early days of advertising were marked by slogans 
and shibboleths, such as “It pays to advertise,” and 
“We've got to keep our name before the trade.” Today’s 
more scientific approach must be geared to the solution 
of competitive problems, and to the maintenance of 
sales volume and profits commensurate with the capac- 
ity of the company to produce acceptable products for 
its markets. 

Specific planning of advertising and marketing will 
make expenditures more profitable, because they will be 
more closely related to the practical every-day work of 
the entire marketing team. 
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“... Offers the electronic engineer many money saving advantages,” the 
editorial began, and 31 pages later concluded with half a hundred applications. 

This Special Report covered materials from alloys to ceramics, from Nylon 
to ureas, and more is coming. 

If you are trying to sell plastics, metals, or ceramics in mass quantities, 
why not move your product with mass sales in the Electronic Original Equipment 


Market with a schedule in Electronic Design 
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“| want it to improve 


production efficiency” 
(without breakdowns) 































































































easy to maintain’ 
(and help speed production) 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The choice of electrical equipment—like any plant equip- 7 
ment—is always based on these twin considerations: 





1. Its contribution to production efficiency. 
. ‘ cost EMPLOYEE 
2. Its trouble-free service life. onnen. mits. 
These are the mutual interests of the men in charge of pro- 
duction and maintenance engineering. They are inseparable, wane nnadeaed 
overlapping, interlocked. 





PURCHASING 
MAINTENANCE 


Most industrial marketers recognize this mutuality of inter- asset none 
est, this common information need. That’s why they combine 
“Operating Instructions” with “Preventive Maintenance’”’ in ail 


the same manual they deliver with their equipment. Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 
the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 


But only MILL & FACTORY, of all industry-wide publications, equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 
recognizes the fact that these interests cannot be separated — 
only Mi.tu & Factory serves both of these mutual interests 


i Mill Factory = 


If your product has any bearing on improved productivity 
and/or low maintenance requirements, there’s no more suit- 905 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
able medium for your advertising. 2 Geen iien aadilien “he , 








